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ABSTRACT 

The collection of papers focuses on the future of 
research in anthropology and education. Intended as an exploration of 
the relationship between funding agencies and the individual 
anthropological researcher, the articles generally question the 
degree of control which the anthropologist can exert on research. The 
basic premise of the papers is that anthropology possesses a 
methodology and a conceptual framework which can contribute to a 
better understanding of the cultural process of education within a 
society. The first two papers explore the political considerations of 
research by investigating federal-agency programs and by measuring 
the involvement of anthropologists in federally contracted 
evaluation. The third paper discusses the relationship between 
educational policy and anthropological fieldwork and concludes that 
policy makers might be more receptive to research if it is related 
directly to the premises of a particular policy. The research 
methodology that has developed in the field is discussed in the last 
paper. Its author relates that the conceptual framework of 
educational anthropology possesses a comparative orientation, places 
a high value on situational variables, and values intensive field 
study. Professional news, college teaching information, and a 
bibliography of recent works are included. (Author/DB) 
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rin' rt)|lt'rti()n of p;i[)«Ts in lliis issiir of ihf Quarterly 
iillrin(>ls to forii> on iht- fiilnrr of rt-siMn h in ;uiliiro- 
|io|j)ir\ aiitl fiiiiriilioii TiiliitT liiau on [»a>l ini*oin[)lish- 
mnils, Thf lKi>ir ;t»Ntn[»lion of ihisr [Kipcrs i> liuil 
iJMlliro(HiIo«r\ as a M-iriK r [»o»fssf> a nit'liioi|oinii\ and ;i 
roiu rpliial franiruork wiiirli wlii'ii a[i[>litMl lo ihr >luil\ 
of the 4Miltnrai (iro< t-ss of fdncation in a >oritrty. t an 
^trovijjr a siiijinlar ronlrijjnlion lo a ln'tlrr nn(lrr>lanilinji 
ni iIhiI j-nllnral pnM r». attd lhal lo arroiti[)!i.-ii llii>;;t)al. 
individ'jals need to inaslcr the tncliiod> and t ontcnt ot 
tht' srlndarly diM i(>lint: of anlliro[>oloin^ . ' 

Murli of lh»; dialojimi wilhiti ihirsc pa[nTs is dirrrlt'd 
at ihf rrlations!ii|is wiiirh rxi>l Itrlvvrrn llw fnndinj: 
aj£fM(it'.s and tlit* anliiropt>lo«ii>l a> the iiidiviilual n-- 
st-an-htT, |iartiruliirl\ with rrfrrcnit' to llir dfjirrt- t)t 
rontr(d which l\\v anlhro[)oh)«;i>l. fillnTa>ati iiidivijjual 
or rollrrlivrly. vi\u rxrrl within thr rt-sfan h arrna. TIh- 
dialojriit' also >n«;M;r>ts that sincr iniiidi of anliin)[>olojzit:al 
rrsoarrh within cdnralion iiia\ iiltiinatt ly he dir»M U-d at 



faiiriratinjz fdn<-ationai policy, thrrr rxi.>l.> a [Militiral 
ditiM-nsioi] a> wri! a> a inrthodoloiiiral diiii<-n>ion with 
which tin- ri'si-arrhtT nt-fds to iM)nt<MuL 

l iu* x'lpii'ncin^ of tlir paprr> ha:^ Ucni {Ivsh^iwA >o a> 
to niovi- thr rraiirr from [lolitical 4't>n-id<'rations ot 
rrst'andi toward int'thiMlolo^irai ronsitliTations and pn*- 
MTi[)tions. This i»nr of thr Qunrtorly i> also >r»pn'n<-rd 
to provide an lntrodn< tion tt» a lorthcorniii'i |>rodn» tion 
on anthro[)oIoi;iral prrsprrtivrs ol tpiaiitativ*' v»'r>n> 
(pian'litativr ic.^t'arrh in (-duration to he niadr availahh' 
to the (JAl'l inttinlM'rsiiip hrforr thf end ol the yrar. 



Notes 

I. Kor a dj.sj'ns>ion j>f the nt:rd for rj'>tarj in-r> to iir 
trained witliin a tlisj:i[>line. Harold lh)WJ- II. "I'>duea- 
tion Me>ear4h Tiie rmniisj" and the rroMein. ' old 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL IIESKAIICII: 
A RKPORT ON FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS, POLICIES AND ISSUES' 



FranciN A. J. lanni 
Horace Mann Institute, Cotiiinbia University 



Over tilt' Inst tltrtatlt: tlitrt' !ui> In'rii a steadily 
iiit rcasiii*; iiitcrcst atiion^ educators in niithropolo^y and 
partit ularly in the use oi' i'irid nii thods in educational 
resean h. *l\> a eoiisidrral»le extent, tlii> iuterest i^rew out 
ol" tin* (.;ivil Kijzhls Art ol" 190 I wliitdi pushed eduj iition. 
tuul eonset|U('Mtly tlir r«*se;ireii wliicli iui'oruis it, iuto i\ 
eoMcertt with ( iiltural a> well as individual dii tVrenees. 
To sonit' exteiit, it was the result ol' diss;itisl';ietion 
ainoM<l «'dire;ition;il re>e;ireh eli»'nts wht) tended to see 
traditional cdneatiouiil resenreh paraditznis as ah>trae- 
tjiMis I'roni the reality ol' the t veryday lilt- of schools. 
rhi> interest also re>ulted, lu>w»'V«'r, from the »:rowin«: 
>ophistiealion of fduealional r«'>«'an;lu*rs theuisrives as 
iht'v ht'iian to explore niethoflojot^ics other than those 
whieh devt-.loped dnrin<; edueationV lon<:and ine(S'Uou> 
n'lation>liip with psyeholo^iy. This n«'w interest. ht)W- 
I'vrr, i- not willn)Ut prohh'uis. Tlu' deniaufls whieh art 
hi'ii... plac ed on anthropoloi^v hy educators arc uiajor 
(ui^.-^ and in nian\ ca>c> thc\ intdiide cxpt:ctation> ot 
pioldcni >ohitiou and educational utilit) whitdi are 
unrealistic, j^ivcn the i iirrcut level of developuu'nt t>l 
anthropolo^^ical in\ olvenicnt in educational rc>carch. At 
the >auic time, tin; recency ot cducatioiud interc>t in 
anthropoloM\ nud the lon<: tradition of dominance over 
educational re>carch hy* educational p>ycholo^ists has 
produced a rcM>ar<'h and devt;|o[>nicnt climate which is 
not oriented to the >tyle and pace of ethno>zraphic 
>tud!is. Finall), the relativi; r«c«'nc\' of iuterest in 
educational re>ean h h\ anthropologists has ni>t alh>wed 
sufficient time for systemalic developnHrnt of th»:ory 
and methods in educational anthropolotry itself. 

Ih>f)ite these prohlenis and a nund>cr ofle»ohvious 
(Hies, interest in anthropology continutrs tt> «rrt)W in 
c<]ucation and as a result a uunilx.T ol important polic\ 
jpjestion> lor hoth educators and authrt>[)olo«rists are 
now ruuTjiinj;. While it is customary to pose these 
(luestioMs in terms of research prj)jjrrams, they actually 
fall at every step of the researcliMhtcision niakin^-policy 
fornnilation-iniph-mentation and evaluation continuum, 
which is the hasis for educatiimal innovation and chanter. 
Thus, the uses to which anthro[iolo^ical data will he put. 
till! means h\ whicdi it will he assessed and cvaluatcil. the 
effect:^ it may have on education and on social policy, 
and tin; results of all of this on the dise.ipliue of 
authropidoir^' itself are oftMpuil importanire. 

Earlv in the spriri»;»d* 1971. wc iutc rvii wi'd a numhcr 
of prt»jzram sp»M:ialists and maua«rers in various fc(hTal" 



jrovernujeut a^^cucies svlui h hav»' a c-oncern with ctlu- 
catitui iu an attempt to uus'ovcr what j.)lac.e anthropo!- 
ii^l) hold> in their resj'areh [>ro^ranis. what issnc> ami 
pr»)hlcms seem to ha\ c emerjied or are inipeudin^ in this 
expiTicncc, and what they see as [>otential applicati.)ns 
of authropolotry in their mandated areas ot concern. In 
preseutinj; scunc of the results of these intervi< ws in thi^ 
report, we ha\ e first chosen to dcscrihe the current 
: tatu> td anthrt)polo<ry in a nund>er of educatitiual or 
educatit»u-related research programs in the fe<|eral j:ov- 
ernment. and tlu;u to <|escril)e what the policy issues 
M'cm to he. We also e|eete<| to deal with the area <if 
ev-duation as separate from rt^search hoth heeausc we 
feel it presents different issues and iMicaiisc it is placin«i 
nu.)rc urgent an<l widespread dcmaufls -ui the discipline. 

While we ha\e t haracteri/ed the intercut of educators 
iu anthropolo^N as of fairly p cent ori'iin. Uicre was 
>onie iutertist in anthropolo^ for a nundie; of year>. 
The Natif»nal Defense ilflncaticni Act of Jtlli. -for 
example, hroutrht C(Mi>iderahle interest in area >tudie> as 
a nu'ans of preparin«i student^ as area "Specialists. It i> 
intere>tinj;. however, that this had tt) he justificfl to the 
<lonj:res> a^; part of the "(!ohl War'^ preparations for 
militar) defence. I ii>toricaily . aid to edm-ation, and 
conseipiently funding for research intended to improve 
cfhuation. has always had to he "j';il.e^ori/ed." The 
'raditional (^onjiressional distaste for general aid to 
ducat ion ha> '.iccn re lice ted in the need to present 
research proirranis in \ cry specifit-, pr»ihleu!-t)rieuted 
pat;ka)'e.s. I h':.-, when tlui Cooperati\ e Reseuridi Ai t of 
WJ(>1, I he ''tli>eretinnar) nisj'arch pro«rram out of 
which all sid>sc(pn*ut Office of l''.duj-;Uion (OK) ami 
National lustii;»te' of -iihi ation (iNIE) re^ear^'h pio^^rams 
have jirtiwn, was first estahlished, three-fourths of its 
availahle moniet- were ear-markt:d hy the Con«;ress for 
research on the edu(uition of l)ie mentally retanled. In 
the mid-l9(>0s, however, the OE ilecided to try some 
n(5W "focused'' research pro;^rauis, lar^i ly as a result «d* 
the fact that the then-new National i^eicuj^e T'ouufiatiou 
(NSI'") was makiniz considerahle pi'ojp-ess in the area f»f 
curriculum development (aufl itlraetiu^ con>idcrahle 
Con^ri'ssional m>tice as a result) while the (.)E was doin;; 
little more than dispeusin;^ money ahm^ tormnla ;^raut, 
non-discrc'tionar) lines. A^ain h<M!aus(* ol its j'oueern lor 
(Concessional suspi(!ion of general aid, hoW(tver, the new 
proi^rams had to he con>tructed around categorical areas 
of educational e<jncern. ( hie of these was called *'l'roj<'et 
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SiMi.il SUnlir>*\iiiil lull) llir ii\»)\v('(I |njr|n)>r ol'imprtu- 
iii*! tin* ttadiiii;: t)t Mx ial >ln(iir> in (lie piililic -(-lio(>l>, 
IV.diT rnl»rii . i\ -m;ill i'»>»'iir»'li |»r»»«iriMii on [\ir 

rnhnrr ol srlmoU \vii> Inndi'd l)\ OKs ( ;(»ojiri'iUi\ r 
lli'si an li IVi»;iram in P)() I a> a in»'an> aUiai'lin:: 
antiir()|>(i1t)':i>(s to the A\u\\ ol cdncalion. It wa- Ironi 
IIm> mumIisI ln';iinnin^ tlial l unrnl |MJ)i:rani> in liolli ihr 
OK anil iIm' Ml!, whii li lia^ lakcn o\j r nu»-l of iln- nK- 

ri'M'an li Inni lions, lunr izrown. (MIut a^rni >n( li a> 
till' .National In.Mllntr ol llralih (Mil) and tin- 
lia\r l onir to an intrrr-l in rilnrational antliro j»o|oi:\ 1»\ 
a ililTrrrul ronlr n>nllinir Innu tlirir intrn>t in antlirn- 
poto«;y as |)art ol flif ir in;niilatrd arra> of nun iTn rallirr 
than Ijaxin;! a ilim t ronrrm with rdnratiou. lirrr a^ain 
llh' inlrrrsl in aiitlnojuilo;:) ami rdnration \> Itotli 
Ti rrnl and indi .tinrl in lorn-. 

I'Ai'M lnda\, .nilljrnpolo^nral in\oi\iMnrnt in li'drnd 
I'dnralional f.^-'arrli proj:r;nn [ilanninn i> niorr a maltri' 
nl' polriilial than ri'alit\. Do/ru- of di\i>ion> and oinri> 
in at li'a>t .^ix diirrrrnl ai^rnrir^ lia\r r\|MT>-rd iutrl^^| 
ii\ tijr |»o.H>ihiht\ ol initijrM|M»loi:iral |»ro|)o>al> ronrrm- 
in*; i*ihirational iirohhins. ^lunr oi' thr>r ori'irr> Inn^* 
alrradv linidrd aniliropolo^irnl nst'arrh hnt not on 
rdnratiou; othrr- lia\r ronrrmrd thrni-rl\i> with ciIm- 
ratiiiual i^>nl•^ hnt not Innn an anthropolo;:iral pr r-prr- 
tl\r or inrtlnMloliiin^ . UiiK ;i li w (conipari'd to ihr niorr 
I'Xtrnsivr invo'vi nn nt in rwjhiation ana.-) ha\r artnalU 
had propoT-ai.-s iVoni rilnrational anthropolo^^i-t> up tn 
tfiir^ tiinr: a nnmln-r ol' thrsr havr hrrn hindrd, 
.'\nthro(M»|o<^i-t.'s in to ha\r hrni niinin; ill\ >n( ri>>hd 
in lornnilaiinji thrir [nopo-al- and ralln r lair in r\plor- 
iu;: thr irovrnnnrntal hnalin^ r-trnr tnrr >o that, in !')7I. 
tin- \\\\ (thr nn>,-t oh\ion> >onrrr ni' t'nnds) wa>i:lnttrd 
with- a innltitndr of proposals a- a rr-nlt of annonnrin*: a 
sprrial prnj^rani to rnronra^r anthrnpoh);:i>t- to a[)[>l\ 
lint fonnii that it ronid fiinii only a >nndl Irartion as a 
rr>ult of dra>tir hnd^rt rnt>. 

I'or tin.- rrport, wr rondurtrd intrnirw., in .,i\ 
a^zrnrir.-- tin- .National In.-titntr of Kdnration (NIK), thr 
Lnilril ::;tatr> C)ffirr of Kchnation (OK). thr National 
Srirnrr Konndation (N.^K). tlir Pnhlir llralth .^rr\irr 
(Pll.'^). and thr National Knilovv nn nt> for thr Art- and 
tin- Hnnianitir> (NI'.All) as .M)nrrr> of nlnrational 
antliropoloj^y Innd.^.*" In hrirf on rrsrarrh [troi^ranis, wr 
tonnd that a nnnd)rr of opportnnitirs for dr\rlopin>; 
liai.-oii hrtwrrn thr frdrral rr>*'arrh a;irnrirs ;nid rilnra- 
tional anthro[»olo;5i>t.- .-till r\i.-|. Indrrd. thrrr arr 
ron>idiTal)ly nuirr o[)porlnnitir> than thi rr arr r\ain[»lrs 
oi th(;ir utili/ation. Most rr.sran h a|>[>lirations in anthro- 
(M)loi£y and rdnratiou now srrin to hr clirrrlrij to thr 
.NIK ilrspitr thr low ratr of rrtnrn. To -oinr r\irnl, this 
is inr\ itahir >inrr nio-t antliro[)oh)^ists havr hroad. ha>ir 
ri'M'arrh intrrrst.- and thr rnrrrnt watrh word in 
\\ a>liin«:ton i.- "apfdiriL* \ntljropoioi;i>ts in irrnrral 
>honlii rxplorr a hroadrr \arirt\ of frdrral a^rnrirs and 
i^honhl rxrrriM' morr rffort In hr hoth .-[irrifir and to 



lAplain thrir di.-riplinr. \n nndrr>tandiii}: of rr-ran h 
nirtliotloloMir- roninioniN rinplo\ rd h\ anthropo|oi:i-t> 
and thrii- rationale, thr t\ pr*. of rr^nlt^ thr\ Mrld. ami 
tin* likr. >inipl\ rannot hr av-nnn d, In addition, anihro- 
po|o»ii^t^ nm-t larr thr i->nr of thr limit- inipo-rd on 
ihrir rr-rarrh h\ thrir trndrnr\ to work ah)M« rath.r 
than in trani>. (,hii»r a.-iilr from thr olirn idlo.-\ nrrat n 
data prodnrrd. (hi- nn'an^ that onl\ rrlati\r|\ -m.dl 
popniation- ran hr dealt with. To dial in ron-idrraldr 
drj»th with r\rn .i -iniilr -rhool. howr\rr. will rripiirr 
di\ idini: thr ta^k into >r\ rral r.nnponrnt- and thr 
rooprration of a rr>r;irrh t« ,n:. in thrir roniph'tion. 
1 )rspitr thr-r proh^' *M ar: a-, m ni\ frdrral program 
aihnini^traliM'.- arr ipn)r \ui :i>trd (n thr po->ihilitir.- uf 
rrlatini: anthropoioi:;raJ ' in h to thrir \arion- arra.-v-.^ 
\ltrr a hit ol r\[(lanation of thr -ort of prohlrni- 
anthropoloiziral rr-rarrh ran hroarh and thr data it ran 
ilr\rh)p. man\ \»rrr ipiitr rnthnsia-tir. indrrd, 

Kvahiatioii 

\\ r alM> sprnt ron-idrrahh' timr intrrvirwini: pro<:rani 
>prriaii>t> and mana^rr- at thr ()K and ihr NIK on thr 
irrowin;: intrrist in anthropoloiry anuni;: rdnrationai 
rvahiator.-. l!\alnation ha.- hrronir a nuijor ar4i\ it\ of all 
M»rial rrnM'd) proirram-: within nlnration. it plav.- a 
Iradin^ rojr in rr.-rarrh and dr\ riopnnnt arti\itir>. 
< >o\ rrnnn'ntal aiirnrir.-. thr (!(m;:ri>-. innl r\rn thr 
[inldir arr ronrrrnrd with rdnrationai arti\it\ and it.- 
rllrrtivrnr>s. \> drniands lor ^ood r\aination inrrrasr, 
liowrvrr. .-o dor.- thr inifiart of [loor r\ahuUion. Nrw 
drinamU and ronrrrn.-, hoth of thr [iro^iranr- hrin;; 
r\alnatrd and thr a^rnrir> to whom rwdnator.- arr 
rr-pon.-ihir. havr hr<»n>:ht ahont thr rn^i^'nt widr^[•rr;nl 
di^^ati-lartion with past nn-lhodi)lo;;\ . Thr rnstomar\ 
n-r ol (punititati\ r dala, hir rxanif»lr. nia\ [»rovidr nnirh 
nsrfnl information on .-tndrnt arhir\rrnrnt hnt tluTr i- 
^rowin;; rvidrnrr that it can't >np[dy sati^h^rtor^ 
anhwrr^ to many of thr ipialitati\r ijnr^lion- of nlnra- 
tion toda\. It i> no lon^rr rnoni^h to ^a\ that Jolnnix 
raift rriid: what i- now jirin;; askrd i> wh\ hrran't and 
what will makr him Irarn. 

Ihranr-r ol inrrrasin;; di^siti.-fartion o\rr rnrrrnt 
rvahialion nn'thod.-. two nrw attrmpt.- to ndorn- thr 
morr traditional typrs of rvahiation ha\rrmrr^rd. hoth 
with important implirations I'or anthrofK)io«.'} , (>nr has 
hrrn a swin;^ from a fixrd forn.- on thr individnai as 
irarnrr to an indistim t h>rns on thr [tro^ram as thr nnit 
of rvahiation. Karh rvalnation dr>ii;n.- [)larrd thr major 
rmpha,-is on psyi hoitirtrir tr.stin^ of stndrnt.-. Thr 
drsi^n was a.s ^iln[)li^tir a.s it was rational: if tlir j^oal of 
thr pi-x»iiram \vas to laii;i!iari/r >tndrnts with a ^[^rrifi^' 
hody of iidormation, thru tin: hrst way to drtrrminr thr 
snrrr.-- or failnrr of thr proirrani wa.- to trst thosr 
stndriits to srr if thr> had indrrd anphrrd that 
information. So l<>n<; as rvalnation pla\ rd a minor role in 
rdnratiim, iartirly rrstrirtrd to rrsrarrh ro'trrrn-, tin* 
mrthoil did not prrn-nt prohlnns. In thr I9()0s. hov- 



ivcr. ciliit-atitntal r(>it>iinttTisin IxT^nnr i\ [ironiinnit 
iii(»vrnitMit ill ('(iiit ation i\\u\ tAdrr r\ [tituitioii tiicliuM).- no 
ltiti>:tT Miltit-t-tL Itiliioti,. ol (loilnrs [toiirct) into rditcittion 
[in»jii'imis lor llu' tullnrull) iir[»ri\ (iiirUo piir»'nl< 
iillt';:«'tl that slaiitlanl tr>t> w't it niltMrallN Masrd. l^llVc- 
ti\t'n»>- nl' tlh' tf>t> in MiiM>iirin;: [>r(»i:rain \va> 
vhall«'ii«!t'il. \ niaj»»r t'cmlVonlatioii raiiir wlini tln' 
W ('>tiii>:iit>ns(' Lt'ariiiii;^ ( ^>r])(>riiti(Mi [MM>r iuarl\> to 

tilt' [)(>[*iilar iicatl >tart [>rt>ij:rani lH ( aii>(' a* liicM inciit 
tr>t> iiuliratt'd littl«' >i^iiiri»'ant -tndrnl [n'oirrtss. Tlir 
llt ail >tart |»rt);:rain. tln'n [Mipiilai- holli in ( ".()Miirrs> ami 
In tirltau t'onnnnnitio. n-inaiM." popniar ttnla). The 
»:liall«'Mj:t' tti tin' [noiirain [in-MMilr*! !»\ ihr W rstin;ilioUM' 
('.ot'lHiratioM, M!(>t h\ >iiar[) [uililic rriti('i>ni ol tin* 
(-(>iu[tari\V evaluation stainlanl^. threw t iirrcnt (>\ahia- 
titMi trrlMiit|n(!> into the arena ot [luhlir dehatc. I* or the 
rir>t time, tvalnation niethofh»h»«:\ \va> >er:o»i>l\ (|ue>- 
titMied h\ [H'ojilf ont>i«h- tlu' |)role>siou. Lxalnators wt-re 
i'oreed to >hitt away troin focns on tlie in(livi4liiaha>- 
irarnt*r ami "[iroiirani" evaluation heeanie a major area 
ol' » »)neerii. In order to «'Valuat«- [»rojiram>, »»l)sei-\ ati»»n 
was i*>>eiitial and ajzezieit's iM-ir.Mi l«»f)kin;i to anthro[K»l- 
(t^y and **>olt" soeiidojry" lor teehni(pn:> ol lif'ld «»h- 
M'rviiti(Mi. 

A seetMul attempt tt> rel'o(M> «'\ahiatio!i d'si;:n al>o 
eanie ahoitt when M>eial remediation [)ro*:ranis lie^an to 
aeiptire ;.'reat.<piaiititie> ol uionttv. .Social service ajiencies 
joined the rani\> ol tht* well-to-do. W hen the [>assin^ ot 
Title I oi' the Llementary and .Secondary Edneation Act 
ot P^(>5 hron^ht the sudden investment ol om* [>illion 
dtdlar.^ into t-dneatioii in the inner city, (ion^re>s hecame 
i:oMrt:rned tivcr how the niom'y would he >[)eut. It was 
the a'ltaehnient ot an evaluation rtMpiirenu'ut to the 
Klementar) and Seeinidary Education Ai't whieh led 
hoth to the rapid jirowth ol evaluation ancl evaluation 
a;;eiieie> auti to one ol its current characterlsties iis a 
>\>teni ol iinancial mouitorint; atta< hed to a:iy ^rant, 
award, or j oiitraet which [>ro[)oses t(t produce chan^»' in 
ediieatioii. I.{ecan>e so much ol tin; new numey in 
education and in cfhieational research was [mmfied into 
iirhan (and [irimarily urhan iihetto) iireas, (putstion.s ol' 
the el'tect> oi' culture, >uh-enlture, race, (Ethnicity, and a 
variety «d j>ther IVaUire.s ol the eomumnity now hecame 
extremely im[M>rtant. Tin* «'stal)lished procedures n\ 
elo>e expt^riinental eontrol, control ^rou[).s. and other 
IValnres ol' the lot^ie-dedm tive [»roeess heiriui to lalter as 
tlu>e new c(Micern> enierjied. (^learU. the lahoratory- 
orienti'd >tyle ol* resi-arrli which was part of the tradition 
of e<lucational ri'si'areh was not satislaetor\' lor the 
evaluation t)l i-ither ethuii: studies proi^ram.^ or aflective 
protj^rains of education. A^aiu anthropology, which had 
always heen eon4:erned with these i»uc>, [)rovided a 
[M»tential sonree of methodolot:) . 

Not all ol the prt;ssur<5s lor ehan»;e, however, i:auu: 
IVoin «iut>ide. Within education, there was iirowiu«: 
dissatislaetion with t'vahiation studiirs that restdted in a 



.-mnuuttiNe Idaek h;>ok at the md ot a [iro^ram whieh 
>ai»l ii) [»ro;j^ram devchiper>. "Here i> wliat \ on ha\ c 
»l»)ne: her»' i> what was wrtmii with it: il \ou ever »h» it 
auain. here are >oun' suii«iestiou> which \ on mii-ht want 
to lollow. " In new evaluation [»rj)cedure>. evaluator> 
were required to ahandou t lu! appn>aeli ol >eij-nti In- 
detachment they had ;hlo[ited and "tormativc" evalua- 
tion hecame a [>art tin- e\aluatiou lexicon alon>i with 
'Vumniativc" evaluation. . Kather than hcin«! aho\ e and 
he\ ond the [irogranu the rvaluator wa> eom[>elled tit 
hecome a part (d the program. Data were actpiiretl at the 
side (»!' n proi^ram or in cooperation with it. 

Most educators and inauN educational researeher> 
ajiree that modern evaluation techmdt.ijiy i> itt a >orry 
>tate. W V >till tend to plae«- it under the rulirie (d 
.research— ther(d>y lorein^ U[K»n it canoii> ol x^ii'ucj- 
whit h are in many ca.^es not applieahle. Most evaluations 
today are not research hut rather ad hoc attempts t<» 
provitie >omr ha>is Tor »U'.scril)in»^ and as^sessiu^ [>ro«^rams 
and acc()nntin^ tor exfienditures oi' lunds. Methods are 
;ihnost ii)cli>criuuuately [Milled from a hat or, rather, 
trom a numher ol liats. Methods ol' testing come trimi 
[isyefiology . techniipies lor pro;j:raiu mt)nitorin>r are 
horrow^ed Iroiii system> analysis teelmiqiies. inetluuls ol 
(pialitative analysi> are adopted Iroin >oeio|ogy and 
anthropology, and all ot this is hurriedly thrown 
io^ether to make a hidders deadline. Despite the i'aet 
that we per>i>t in relerring to e\aluatiou as re.scareh, 
none oi' the rcipiirtrment.s oi .sound research >eem to 
ofterate here. There is no theory to ini'onn methodologv', 
tlu-re i> iio coiK^iisteuev in methodolo^ieal jlevehjpin«-nt, 
there is no systematic ap[)lication ol methods, and. 
[n'rhafis ino>t important, there is no system hy whieh 
what is learneu in one cvaluatiori uilorni> tin? next 
•■valuator. 

The |»rimary reason for tlu: di.'ierepaney l)etwe4'u 
evaluation means ami i-mls stemr^ from edui ation s 
failures to deveh)p a consistent evah ation nu!thodoIogy. 
Traditional teehnii]n<:s have heeu iormed within a 
framework culled directly from the' various hehavioral 
sciences. The r»Mlity id I'dneation, howj'ver. may fliverge 
sharply from the ahstrjcted systems of the hehavioral 
disciplines. Ami uiethods^ are normally ad»)[)ted without 
reterence to their supporting conc«:[)ts or tlu'ory. 

The dangers of jujjthodologieal trans[)lant ar^^ iu»t 
imuu'diately oliviim.^ to uui.st edueator.s. Kacc'd with an 
evaluation rctpiirement. educators turn to hehavioral 
scientists for a schc^mc which will allow them to assess 
their program. Yet, hceau.se htdiaviond scientists deal 
with s[>ecified conditions, their methods are usually 
a[)[)!icahh: only where certain coiulitions" can he repn)- 
ilncisl. .Such closed system models also naust deal with a 
discrete nnmlM-r of selected variables. While siich morh'ls 
are appropriate to the .study of .soimjeducational '-sues, 
mo>t educational [urograms whi(d] nre doigned lo pro- 
duett change retpiire a more o[)cn, (jualitative. ;;;ialytic 
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framework. Tlni>, \v!iil»' most rnrrriil inclliods n{ «:iillnT- 
iiitr, re(M)r<Iiii(|; and aiiaiy/.in>: ('(iiicalioiial data arc iKix'd 
on cxpcrinirnlal inodrLs and rctpiirr slalislicalMjiianlila- 
live nuMsnrcnuMils. uioi^l cdnralioual cncoiinlcrs arc 
nou-cxprrinicnlal (llial i>. arr «ioal->jMM'ilir o[)rr- 

alional I'idd cnt^aircrndtis), and rxislin<; niclliodoloiry 
y\v\i[> \\{{\v into ihr nalnrr ol" ihrsr rnrounlcrs. 

Tlir [iroldt^ni \> turlhrr ronipliralrd ln'rausc wliilr lln^y 
art' told to ronlrol rrrlain variahirs lo >rc wlial lia[)[)»'ns 
to others, llu' ediicalors* task is to uianifMdalr variai>i('S 
to acliirvr niiilliplr ol»jceliv<:>; >ot\u: ol' llu:se oljjrclives 
arc niort^ iiuporlanl than oIIhts, and sonic may conilicl 
with others. As of now, lhc\ have no way »>f arrav inji 
these ohjectives and cvahuilin^ tliffcrcnlia! effects h) 
uiani[)idatin(; eonil)ination> of variahh's. Nor do liicy 
luivc a systi-niatic proci'dnrc to a»c,ss the eosts of 
aeconi[disiiin<: various effects. There is a •:r»»wiM»; tentl- 
ency to tnrn to anthropohi^^y fnr<:nidancc in (i(n'eh)pin<: 
sonnd pro<<;rani cvahiation. 

It wouhl lie tcni[»tin^ to sn«;j:j'st that antliropolot^y 
tUn's provide a coht'rcnt sj't j»f nn tln»ds and a tlictJretical 
out ol whi(di «'(hjcational t'vahiation uiijiht dcveh»[) 
a consistent conceptual fraiiiework and nn*tliodoIoi;y. 
.Such is not tln^ cas»'. it wt»u!d Uc j'V«*n more conifortalilc 
to sut^j:t;st tiiat »'vahiat«»rs t-oidd look to [»sycholoj:y for 
testinj:, systems analysis for monitoring, anthropolot^y 
for field rescareh -imt this would [irtuhn-c nuirc proi)- 
li:ms than it would .^olve. In the first [ilacc, tlie task of 
e\aminin<:. definintr, and rtMitrfinititr the institutional 
scttint; in education sluuihi he the [)rinciple resfionsi- 
hility of tiur craft itstdf, and so it should not he a>sit:ned 
to some outsidi! a<:ency or t;rou[>, no matter liow willing 
they are to assume it and how uu willing educators are to 
attem[)t it. !Seeond, tiu.Tc arc no <r\istini^ >' tained 
metluids t^rowinj^ out ol spc(rific theorit's throu, which 
cvaluators can a[)proach iUc task of (^Valuation with 
as.suranee of success. Thertr is no theoretical [>attern for 
ohservatioii and analysis in an) of the cxi.^tiutr rcscarcli 
^trate»;ie^l of tin; l>(;havioral or social seit'iKM^s which fits 
itvahiatiou needs. Nothint; (rnurr^es so ch^arly from 
*"intcr-diseiplinary*' rtNS(?arcii ventures as tlu-ohvious fact 
that each disci[)iiue ol tlu^ Ixdiavioral and social scrences 
has huilt its own conceptual framework and culture. 
Each is cliaract(^ri/.cd [>y prttfcrred waNs of lookin«r at 
and into the world. These [)refercnccs are not superficial: 
they tdiaracteri/.e tlu*. kind.s of t]iM'>tions asked, the ways 
in which answer^i an* interf)r<;tcd and [>r4!sented. Each 
discipline has its own patois, a mixture of t^(;n(>raii/.<:d 
nu'anin<r.s from the so(Mal sciences, and its own f>eci.diar 
and sonu'tirnes prcci<uis jar^oti. 

A<rain, tiierc arc fundamental diflVTcnces hetwccn tin* 
analytic frameworks of tlie heliavioral scientist iiiut the 
e<lucator. Typically, [M*havioral scientists are interestcil 
in a disercttr lujudicr of aspects of [\\v. cm[)irical 
phcnonuMUin tlicy are studyin>^. and so they deal 
ah.stractly and select ivtdy with a small st:t td' variahles. 



Educators, on the other hand, nni>t work in the real 
world, wiiere they nnist rccouni/.c a numher of variahles 
in the .situation. Kealistically, tluTc is no analytic or 
conccfttuai framework wliii'h is pecuiiarU dcve|o[)ed for 
education, and so lui framework lor evaluation. Thus, 
when we slnndd he askin«i for [M:rs[>ectivcs from the 
Indiavioral sciences within whieli to frame «juesti(ms 
•irowinj: out of liehavioral encounters in education, we 
ask for answers and tin,' comfort of horrowin^ and 
adaptint;; a coiueptual and analytic framework witliin 
winch to fit these answers 

All of this tin* uuivcrncnt from indivithial to a 
pro«:ramd>ased focus for evaluation: tiie couecrn with 
tjualitativc ratlurr than exclusively «pumtitiitive a>>c.<s- 
ment tecimi(ph:s: tile impin<:in(; of cidturc. ethnicity, 
and comuuinity on educational [»rograumiin(!;: and the 
cu'cd to (disene all of this in a field settin;^ has heen 
[)nsiiin<r cvaluators away lr(uu educational research s 
traditionally incestuous rclationshi[> with p>ych(do^y 
towards some active conrtirij; (d autiiropolo^r>' as a 
[Mi.ssihie source for evaluative techuoloj;y. In one resfiect. 
t'ducators' prohlems arc comfiarahlc to those coufront- 
in«: antiir(i[Hdo»^i.sts. They. too. umst oh>erve, rce'ord, and 
analy/.e hehavior in the field, not in a lahoratory settm^;. 
riiron^h the development of a eonceptual model and 
correspondent nu*thodolot^', antliropoloi^ist.s have 
achiev d cousiderahic [)r<><'ision in a natural environ- 
uu'ut. Over the hist s<rveral years, this similaritN (d field 
.■^tratct^y has led to increasing interest in what has come 
to he called the "anthropological method" or. more 
frefjneutly. "anthropological afifiroatdics * to evaluation. 

Wlule the [)hrasc ''anthrofiolo^ical a[»[»roa« h <'on- 
jure> up a nice iiua»;c of c\aluators as re>ident »'thiiot;- 
raphers desi-rihin;^ the culture of the sy.>-tems they study, 
it is not only iuaeenrate hut is dyshinctional hecaiisc it 
|»cr|>etuates a numher of jjrowinj: misuses. In the first 
place. '*the anthro[)olo^ical approach'' has ctuuc to mean 
specifically the use of parti<d[)aiit ohserveTS, in a n.tv 
.<imf)listic etjiiation which isays nothing ahout how 
particiftant oh.^en'crs are used. I'articifjant ohsiTvation is 
an iinfiortaiit reseandi styh' in authro[uj|o<r\ (a.s it is in a 
numher of other so(>ial sciences) i>ut within fhat style it 
is nec>t;.ssary to d(!Vclop skills in the use ol ((Mduuqncs. 
Most of the evaluati(Mis wc have .seen which [iropose to 
use fiarticipant ohser\'ation usually stress the ohservatioii 
to the cxclusitui of the participant rede, and in many 
cases there is no clear definition of what is heint; 
ohser\'cd and, more itiiportaiit, how it is to h(*ohser\ed, 
how it is to he recorded, and to wdiat end this is all heiu<r 
(huie. The use of untrained participant oh.^ervt r^, who 
have no trroiindiiit; in theory* and who have not learned 
the difference hetwceii lookiiit; at and lookin<; for. has 
created proh!*Mns in the field as well, .School teachers 
and commuuity resident have also created their own 
'*c(mspiracy theory of evaluation. More and more, 
teachers and coiniuunity peo[)h' are viewing evaluation 
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iis n tit'vit t' lor nuiiiilniniM«i >y>l»'iu iis il mdw 
Kviiliiiiliiin is tlo(n\ in vii'W. U) iiilonn t'dncalitnuil 
tlt'rision-iiiiiktTs so llinl iIh'v snp[)r».'s> niiy niovs tor 
cliiin;;*'. Wlit'ii It'iirfuTs i\rt' rviiliialctK likr iUiyoiir risr 
wliii was fv»T fViiliiiiliMl, ihi-y luilnnilly iMMonir uii- 
niint'orliililf. ll i> «'a>y to iissiui'ir lln> <lis»'()iul»»rl liy 
<.Titiri/iii«i fViiliialnrs. \\ lirii [mrlirinanl ol>srrv»T> w lu) 
(lon'l n-ally mm-iu in kimw what arr (Iniiij: a[>|M'ar 
on llii' srt'nt-, ihf l««a«*!n:rs' alliUnli' is «'\arrr!>al»Ml and 
llifir iTiliri>ni is t'mdiMl. 

finally, nu>si «»!' \slial wt* luivf said «'arli«T in l!n> 
n-porl alum I lln: ronhision hflwrfn iM-haviora! mmjmum: 
rt'st'arili as a valui'-l'rtM- sl\ !«• i?!' tlala •lalhcrinj: and 
aua)vsi> is t'VfU tmiri' Inn* in fvahialion wliirli is. o! 
mM-»s>il\ , vahif *pn!i;in«:, W hilr anl!irn|»oln;:isls arr inh-r- 
tslt'd in tin- M ii nlilir >hn!\ nl" \aln»'s. lln:y srl «:r»'al 
>lini' !»\ llu- larl that in»h- llii'ir aiia!\ lir >kil!> as 

tVtM* oi' jinliianMilal i)ias. In addition, wliili* anlliro[)o- 
loilical l(Mdini(|n<*s afipcar at first iilusli to Im* ahnost 
sini|»li>lif (a> onr rnrriculnin >[»iM ialist t»»!<! ns ''I luivf 
Imm'ii nsinj: tin* antliropo!o«:i«'a! trrluii«|nr lor \rar> -I 
always visit my >(*liools''). tln'\ an- rlosfly tiftl to 
tMnn t'plnai lranw\\ork> \\*!ii( 1j inlorni tin* nn'tln»dt)loi5\ 
and an* mntdi nion* dilTicnlt to ttiaster than survt-y 
ifM'arrli in* <jnr>li»)unain' a[»proaidi hrcaitso th»*y ;»rr 
nnich h*>s >lrnrtMr»Mi. Vll ol" thi> is to nndtT.M tirt* onr 
major (>oinl that t*i»'ld rr^-an h t«*« hnii|nt*s hold •rrral 
[lolmliid tor n^* in rvalnation lint that thi> shonid init 
h^' <MMilnst*d with anthro[)olo«:y. Fit*ld work ti'i hniipirs 
art' nst*d hroadi) in anthropolo^^y as wt*ll a> in sorinlo^y. 
and in holh (-as<*s they art* rrlatfil to tht*t)r\ am! ('amn»t 
Im' MM-d apart IVotn tli-«t tht'tir) . 

niii- (jt ihr inajt)r rt*a>(»ns wh\ th'ld rf>rart'h ttth- 
niipif> art' >o attrartivt^ ti> fdnratiotial fvalnators i> 
Iji'ranst* ihfN allt)W lor tin* »;a thfritij,^ of \a>t antontit>ol 
dfst riplivt! data alxMii tin* st*hools. tin' [n'r>ontit'l and 
sln(l(*nl.- and tin- roinmnnit). I tifortntiatt*ly. this vfry 
ri(!lirn» sonn'tinn*> drstrt)ys tin* utility of thf data 
l)t'('an>(* lh<*n- i^ >o nnn*h, (piantitativfl) and ipialita- 
livi'K. liial il t ;nniot hf nst-d. W hat wt- ha\f said farlirr 
alKMil thf nri'd for a ront i-ptnal frann'wnrk within 
whirh to dt*vtlo[) a strati*j:y for fit-Id ovalnation is 
paiiiriilarl) [)i-rtint*nt at this It-vfl. 

riitTt- i.> alM) a rrhn tainr t»n tin* part of i!ian\ 
anlliropolo;:isl.-. to hrt oinf invol\t*d in fdn(-atit)nal <*val- 
iialion. partit*nlarl\ wht*n. as ^ohni Kimhall fnnr 
[M)inlt-d ont. t'diit alituial rt'stiarrh itst*lf j> oftt*:i nsfd as a 
irui.-t* for attfiHpts at tMluratitmal rfform. A!ithri>pt)lt - 
•:isl>. f>[)tM:ially siin t* tin: (la rn riot ;iffair, art* skitUsh 
aiiout involvt'int-nt in i;nvi-rtnnt-ntal r<*forni prt)«rrani> and 
thf >pt'(;tn: of Dr. .Slranj^flovt* lian«i;s ht?avy in tin: fn'ld. 
In summary, tln-n, wt: arr sui^p^tinj: that tin: rnhrii- 
**anlhrop(do«ri;:al.a[Jproarli/' whilf an attrat tivt- oin\ is 
nfilhtT att:nralt* nor prndnrlivf in drsrrihinj.' Un- appli- 
ralitut tif fit'ldwork IfrhnitjUfs In fdnrational t*\alna- 
lion. and that il l)tM-onn*s an im[)orlant task tt) borrow 



frtnii >ori(do»i;y as wt ll as antlin>[Jolo«:y lliosf [Mt*t't*s of 
ti*t-hni(|nt\ alont^ with tht:ir >n[)[)ortivt* (-oin*t*ptiial 
frann's. ♦/hith a'f hfst siiilt*d li> rxtract tin* rit*h 
dt*srriptivt' data whith tln*y ran supply for nsf |»y 
dt'<*ision maktT>. i In* rt-asons art* snnimt'tl up in tin- 
ft)llowin^ passajn': 

Anthnfintlo^ists rxftrrivnn* tfiv prorrssrs, strir - 
tiiral v<iriot\\ am! prohlenwtir nsftorts of iotwhin^ 
ami harning by intensivi\ fintt-harul ohservatiitn nf 
what fioos iff I in school a ami in loss formal 
situations of instnirtiom Yot f<*w anthropologists 
othrrwisr identify with yrhools. Thorv arr school 
psyrhffhfgists, a growing nanihcr of srhoo', soriol- 
ogistr,. hat no school anthrftftologists. The dcmami 
ami possibly the fashion, for anthropological 
knowledge and insight in American scho(ds shows 
no sign iff slacking; yet most anthropologists are 
content to let the popular conception of what 
anthropology is, hou^ it is <lfme, and what it has to 
say stand, Educatiitm formal and inform aL is the 
chief medium of the transmitted behaviors an thro- 
ptf legists call ' 'culture,*' the fundamental idea of 
the discipline. Yet relatively little is anthropfflogi- 
cally known of Amt rican public schooling, such 
related phenfmiena as "street academies/* and the 
extent to which cultural assumptions and cultur- 
ally defined expectatiffus bias the American teach- 
ifig and learning experience. 

These apparent cffntradictions derive from, first, 
the traditi<ma^ insistencth of anthroptflifgists on 
research in societies other than our own: .sec<md. 
the numerical scarcity of anthropologists: and, 
third, from cttnventitfnal attitudes (ff the profes- 
sion that consider the practical effevts of anthro- 
pology to be sevondary to its theoretical advance. 
Serious and sustained application of the di.scipline 
to the human tfpportunities and ddemma^ (ff 
teaching and learning is anathema to mos( anthrtf- 
pologists. Much impetus for including anthropol- 
ogy ami anthropological perspectives m our 
schools cifmes not from the profession of anthro- 
pology but frtfui interested public (and private) 
school persffunel.'^ 

All oi this sustain> a fairly dflicati* halanrt- lii'twfrn 
anthropolo»j;y ami <*valnation, as it ihii*s with t-iJut ational 
rt'st arrli at thi> point. A«raiii. tht:rt: is ^rowin*- intt-rt-st in 
•Tit id rt*st*ar( h." "t*thnojzraphi(.' approat:hfs," "tin- antlirti- 
[)olo«:iral approach." ami a mnnhfr of otht*r intrusions 
of anthropolo^n^' into t*dncational ri:st*ar<:h and i*valna- 
titm: tin; «rrt)Wth sffuis dt'slint-d to contimit- nnli*s> xttne 
•rrouf) t)r jinuips within tin- protV'ssion (l(-t-idt*s to attend 
to tin- «rrowth ami nnrtnrt* of tin: fifld. 

Policy Questions and Issues 

Thf i-sm-s wliich liavt* alrt-ad\ ht-t'ii prr>fnlt'd rarlit*r 
in this rtport. ami titln-rs whi(*h dt:\ flopftl as wt- 
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l!n* inli ni»\v> (irrs« nl >tiinr iin[)orlanl [)t)lir\ 
q;ir>(it>ii> whit li >lit)iil(| Itc (liM>it>r(v| ii\u\, \vr \u)\\r. 
rt'MthctI M MMiic |M»iiit it the ctMisidrtviliir |>rotni>r which 
iMhit:iit()r.*« >vv in t'h)S('r 4'oiiUi('t> with MMthru[W)l()t:i<t> arr 
li» hf n-iih/.t'iL hi f>>i'nrf, ihcsf [M)li<') t|iirsli»»ii> iirr: (I) 
thr a[)[)ro|»rin(('n('>> of anlhropoh)*:) tor the of 
(Mhit'atit>M, (2) [Uv n'lalion>hi[> hclwcrii anthropohit:) 
aiul MX'ial [Milit y in cthiraiion. and ('i) who >praks for 
anthi'o[M>h»>r\ Y 

Tlie Appropriateness of Anthropolof^y 
tor Uio SUidy oi Edii ration 

As wi' [M»inhM! on I rarl\ t»n. ihi rc is a ^rowitij: 
li-ndt'nry in I'diiralion to turn to aiilhro|Mdoi:\ for 
rorarch niclhodohi^ics in h(»lh rocan h and r\ahialion. 
\\ liih' ha> ht-cn ('hararl(-ri>li(' (d (he .National 

histitnlc oi Ktincation, thr M-vrral other at^cucio we 
intt'nit'WM'd arc al>o h('<:innin<: to tnrn in that direction 
l»> llic I'Mcnt that th< y ;irc dcvt lo[)in«: an interest in 
cdncation. hi each caM*. one H'n>e> there i> alnio>t the 
e\))erlalion that* antliro[M>h)<n^ will >onicliow [>rovide a 
rc>i'an'h paradiiiin which will «Ta>e the lon«: tradition td 
i«rnorin«^ the -ocial context of trdncation. In lar^e 
niea>Mre. this ronlts from the fact that studies in 
edneation have tended to focus on the individnal i\> 
h'arner to the cxdnsion of M>eial context nntil the (!i\il 
Ki<:hts Movement l(»rct'd such attention. Hnt even tlu>n 
iMinealion failed to look at the soi-ial or^zani/^ation of 
edneation as a natural setting: for learnin*:. and nu>st 
or>;ani/.ational theor) and niethodolo^ in edin ation <till 
conie> front a eonei'rn with admini>tration and manat^e- 
nicnt am! so int4'rseet.>s with Mnr >ocioh)<:ieal literature 
rornial or<:ani/.ational anaK>is. As a ronlt. >choolpeop!e 
lend to ([Ui'stion the fit hetween the formal analytic 
model> di>[dayed \,\ cdncational research .rs and the 
s»M:ial realitv of (iieir own schools. And what is 
opirrationally more important, tht*y can't see how they 
can >rel Irom their "here'' to the or<:ani/.ational analy.stV 
''llntre:'" many are" not certain they would want to make 
that trip. This is, we think, one of the major reasons for 
the «:rowin«: ;no\enient to a[)[>ly tht^ technifpies and 
ennec[)tnal method^ of anthro[>olo<ry to edueational 
ri'searcli. We hoptt thi> new lot)k may (and fjrohahly t.'an) 
[irovide hetter data on how seho<ds aelnally fnnction, as 
widl as ser\in«: a> a tool for deve|opin«: models lor chaiijie 
in ediuationai >ystenis that earlier methods conid not 
provitit!. 

.\one-thehrss, despittt this new inti-resl, conventional 
restMrcli and evahiaticm [)ro(M*diJres in education eon- 
linne to exploit arhitrary environmenls, statistical 
iiu'asnres. and '*[)rohlerns ' in seeking information (often 
hasie) ahont what ^oe.s on in edm:ational encounters and 
in hijildin>r know|ed<:e of e(h*.eational proet^sses and 
>lruetiires. Anthro[M)lo«r\' do»:s offer a (-onsiderahh; 
experti>e. to traditional edinational rt>eareh in this 
./e«;ard. One distinction often made for anthropolojricral 



in(p)ir\ is that it de>eri|M*s "natural" environnient> and 
tinmnddevel Indtaxior. Thn>, tin* deseripli\t' acti\it\ of 
anthrofudoi:) >honlil ccMU'crn what peoph* are t)li.«.eni'd 
to d»). not >imply what |MM)[»le >ay they iirr doiii^ nr 
what the\ claim on>:ht to he dime. Certainly it would he 
difficult to ar<:ne that antliropolo<:y i> n(»t a diM-i[)line (d 
con>iderahle worth Ut the >tndy (if education. Ihit. jiivrn 
the current [)rohleni->olvin<: empha>i> in educational 
re>earcli. there i> >omc tpiotion a> to whether anlhro- 
p»)h»t:y '> preferred style of the-olitar\ field worki-r wjiii 
[M'rlorms ;'Ver\ step in the research proces> a> an 
individual and its re>istanec to |art;e->cale team resean h 
are valnalile and. if>o, how nuieh. rhout:h (lis: craft of 
anthr(»[Mdoi;ical impiir) ma\ iipp^> educational 
researi'h. it is also truj-, howc\er, that a «;rcat deal id the 
anthropnlo<:\ of education still answers nn)>tl\ to the- 
profession of anthrj>polo«;\ , ^hm^ anthropcdotri>ts who>e 
primary interest is the antliropoloi^N td education still 
have a marked tendency to as>e» their work 
anthro[)o|o<:\ : they have, in their view, a [>rior and fixctl 
comniitnu'iit to the discipline and to whatever w ill 
advance di>ei[dinary interests, theoretical or [>ractteal. 
Thi> is. of course, an important and worthwhih uttd \- 
i_.lakint;. partictdarly since the history of e«hnali4inal 
inno\ation and, indeed, all recent attempts at stnial 
remediation iinlicate xi elearl) that wln^i >ot ia! action 
[»ro^ram> do not ^row out of and re-inform ><nne iiod\ 
of theor\. they >eldom [trotlnce an\ institntitnial t han<:e. 
If aiithrop(»lo^\- is to ri^ali/e its value to edination, ii 
must al>o a[»[>K its attention to (piestious ol hoth theorv 
ai. 'j utility in 4>dncation. Mo.^^t resean ii »idministrators 
realK don t >vv ;niy innncdiate utility (d anthr4»[)olo<in^ 
to prol»lem-so.l\ inti (as e4mtra>ted to [iroh|eni-definin«: 
and f>roldem-d( .serilMn>:) strateiries in 4>dncation. 

Tt) sonu' extent, ihls atlitinh: re>ult> from tin* nature 
of anthropological iinpiiry whioli i> holistic, situational, 
descriptive, non-analytic, and gt-nerally desi«:ned to 
result in a statennml »)f system ^diaraclcristi- > rather 
than of the incvitahle associati4)n of the elements within 
the s\stem. Eventually we produce a typolo^' t)t 
system.s and any »;enerali/.ations whii'h can inlorin 
firaelice are (htpendent n[)on tin; ahilil)' to identify the 
<i[)erational system with om: of tin* nujd^d >yst<*m typtts. 
Schoolpcof)le, soeiali/.ed in s(diools of edneation to a 
tradition of edneatioiuil r»*seareh which was hi«:hly 
analytic and which pnrfjorted to [jr^'sent intt^rrclatioii- 
>lnf>s ann)n^ clennmts of a system which wer<: eoncej)- 
tually iinlependent of an\ ^ivJMi sitiuition, waul >tale- 
im iits of law-lik<* reirnlaritics from rt^scareh. Thns» when 
••thim^raphic at!ej)inits of schools are presi'Utcd to urhan 
scIumjI princif)als, tlu^y eanin)t (and prohahly should mjl) 
proceed to make ofierational chan«res in their schools 

hase.d upon thesi' data. \h)st educational administrators 
still rtrgard anthropoloji;ieal studies of .schools as in.si<rh|. 
ful em[iath(!tic desi^riptions whieli lhe\ do not trust 
hecausc tln^y arc so understandalde: inevitahly, they 
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^«'Ml! >ln.li«'s on lo llir sorial sliulirs li-;u ln'r> lor 
-f;t»rtM>iii ii>(\ till' firuliit in i> hoi jn>l a (|nr.<li(>ii ol 
iiilriMliU'iiij: anllirDfMiloifijal tuflluxis or jMT>p«'» li\r> in 
ctiMcalioiuil rt:s»'ari'Ii, ImiI oI JMMivincin}: holli n\>-ranli 
;siliniiii>lralor> aiui oilirr rdmaliiMial r»'>ran lirrs llial 
iinlhrojiolo^ira! n\^farrli ami its iiilrr[in'ialioii and vali- 
dation o(MTalt' wilhiii a (liHVrriil Iml npially rctial)!*' and 
valid t'litnalr troni oIIkt di>(>i[)hn(>. 

\ll til" Mi«;;jrsl.x that llw rmnril n.-aiii' ol 

aullirofiolojiy l»y I'tltira lt»r>, aiul [Mrlli nlarlv in tslma- 
lioiKil rtst'ari'ii, i1oi\h not nifrl llw: rral U'A ol adrcpiarN : 
i> liifH' a »it'arl\ <l«'imh-d art a of iMliTf>l and riMnpr- 
Ifiirt' wiliiln I'lhnalioiial rt'srairh wliirli i> >nl)jri l in 
ronlroi Ii\ aMlliroj»oli>«:ists'.^ Onr aM>\\»T is no lor a 
nninlM i* iil" rt'as»)M> whii li wf drliniil lahT in lliis rr|K'rl. 
I'or now, it >nHirf> lo >ay thai anlliro|»olt»^isls art' >lill 
involved in ('duration a.^ individuals, and usually a> 
rtui>nitant> on uiajnr rr>cari:li and i valuation pnijcrts. 
(io\ (Tiunciit a;:iMM irs ••\[>laiu tlii> 1»\ ritin^ llu' i!hli\id- 
uali>tit' >tyl«' ol antliro[>j»lo»:ists ("«»iir rxprrifui »• i> that 
antiirojM)loi:i>t> iu>t tMii> |rM !Vr l-.? \v«»rk alonr. thr\ arr 
artualK disru[>tivr if \ ou mix tlu'ui with otiuT >»»i'ial 
>ri«'nti>ts or rdui-ators'") i>ut that train rrsrarrh is 
iiupo.s>ihlr ill antliropoitiiry ("wr srldoiu ask uiorr than 
t»nr authnnM»io;j:ist to work on a [»rnj«-rt lircau^r tlwN 
srhhun ajirrr with rarh otiit:r 

CtTtainlv >onir •)!' tlir rt's«"r>ations of rrsrarrh adniin- 
i.stratjirs ahout tin: u>rs of anthropoloi^N (aiul ol anthro- 
|Mdt)jiist>) in tMhu atiJjual rt srarrh ar«' rralistir. Our own 
rxjM'rirui'r in t»'ani rr>rarrli. lor «'xani[)lr. rniivinrr> ns 
that il thr oIjI axitini- thr pri>hlrnis rnrounl ' d in tram 
rr>randi iurrj'a>r lunnrri alU with thr luiudnT ol M iru- 
tist- iuvidvrd i> trur, llu: pri>hlrni> >rrui to iurrt'a>r 
jirtnnrtrii'aiiy whrn tho.-r M:irntist> arr antlirop«)lo^ists 
aiul i'X(M>hrutiaiiy whrn thr\ arr authropo!o^i>t> uiixrd 
with »)thrr siuial >rii'utists. Hr that a> it may. tin; 
iinptirtaut tpir.-'tiou i> !U)t >o uuu h i>m' i>f thr adripuiry 
iti authro[H)lo^iraI iiupiirN for ttdurati«Mial rr^rarrli hut 
how wfli rrsrarrh administrator.-* and otluT »'jlurational 
rtsrarrhrrs romprt'lirmi hoth thr prrspt'rtivr and thr 
mrthj>d> n\' anthropohi^N . As wr rtindurtrd ititrn irws, 
wr hrrauir rouviurrd that what i> rss»Mitial i> to providr 
>ouu- <:onsistrut, ( >luTrut inlormatiou to a^rnrirs on 
what authropt)lo«^y i> autl isn't, and what thr potrntial 
ol tht: I'irltl is and isn't lor rduratioiial rrsrarrh. Not 
(lulv is tluTt: a lriulriu:y to oyrrlook souu* ol tint 
piitrntial usr> of aiithVopoloj^y, llu'rr is an rvru ^rttatrr 
ti-ndrury tt> rx,MM.'ttoo umi.'li too ijuirkly in tin: form ol 
iiLstant <'thno^k-a[)liir.s, two-wrrk training roursr.s lor 
piirtit:ipaut <d>.srr\r^, and any numlMT of otlu:r rripursts 
wiiitdi iudlcali! a lack of familiarity with thr stylr and 
lUfiuod i>f antlirnpoU>«;). Urcaust: thrrr is not a rou.sist- 
rwl and rolutrrut af>[)roarli our [>art. carh aj;,rn(:y 
(loids rit'paratrly and iinlividually with anthro[>olo;:ists 
aiul with »ith»:r> who pri>posr ''an anthrofwdo^iral 
approarh." 



I'ViUU i)ur iut»*r\ irws, wr iour nuijj»r i>surs rrlatrd 
to thr »j :rstion jd anthri>iMih)«ry V adi'j|uary as a M>urci: 
for uu'thod and throry in r<hu atioiud ri-M'aridi: 

(1 ) Arr lijr lU'rils »d rduj atiotuil rr>rarj'h, w lmdi 
today ;:rnr rails want a [irodur t rathrr than 
kiu>wlrd;:r, wrll >rr\iMl with a hi^h-risk. low-N irld 
vrnturr rrsultiu;^ in lUiirr hN[M>thrsjr> raisrtl than 
rrst>lvrd. a ( harartt'ristir id iuo>t ^lood rthno- 
liraphir stujlirs? 

(2) ( !ouvrr>rl\ . Wiudd thr pri)rrss id ada[ita'.ii»n to 
;:o\ rruturutal iummIs hr disru[>tivr to thr hralthy 
^rijwlh and uurturr i)f what i.> .>till a ilrvi'h>[iiu*i 
firldr 

('{) \Vi>uld 't hr pnssihlr (and [»rofil; i » ■ ti» drvi'lofi 
within rdurational rrsrarrh » /. Ir- and auuui'; 
«;j>vrrnuu'Ut pri)iiraiu UKm..i« > Jpprrriaticui ol 
thr rs.>rntial unity i)f a -.hn , (.''i»i,',ical st> h'-as 
(listinrt Iroui otluT tlv vij^iinrs- si) tliat thori- 
uu^lit hr a ^('uuinr t,c:<)[)tiou and adafUatitur 
rathrr than thr prr.>riii piri-rniral horrtiwin^Y 

(I) l> it po,ssihh' to nirsh lur iutlividualistic, lii^hly 
[>rrsonali/rd stvlr nf anthro[M)h);^ists with thr 
^rt>wiu^ trn dr n<.'y ti> d».'v»'h)[» lar^r-sralr. uudti- 
.disriplinary tram rrsrandi ami rvahiatiou Vi'uturrs 
in «'diuatii>n? 

W!5at is the Relationship between Anthropology 
and Social Policy Questions in Education? 

From our inti'rvi*'\\'s and froin pri<»r rxprrirnrr, it 
hri auir ol)viou> that [).)liry rrsi'arrh is m»t only a major 
intrrrst aiiujui; ;;;>vrrnuu'ut a^ru(;ii'> hut is thr niijst 
produrtivr ami liuirly uu^au> of iullurniMn«: jMluoatijiual 
d»i:i>ion-niakin;^. Most rrsraridi in this arra has i'i)uu' 
from rconomir.s and, uu»rr rrc-rntU , sy<trm.> analysis 
trrhuiijurs, and ij^ inrvitahly foundrd iui thr inpul- 
output modrl, tlu' hasi> of uuist [)oli<*y rrsraridi. 

Vrt murh of thr drhatr and ruau) of thr puliry 
tpu'stious whirh rurrrutly produrr trrision^ in ihi' 
rdurational >ystrm arr actually thr rrMdt t)f unrr»M)«i- 
ni/.»'d or, at Irast, uurrsolvrd roulliiits in valurs, <,)ur>- 
tions al>out whrtlu-r >rluM)l> should hr inlr^ratril or 
srtrrr^atrd' hy racr, l»y rrli^ii)u, hy s<»rial idass, or hy 
inlrlli^rni't: ar«' ohvious vahu* qur.stious. Uut many »»thi*r 
issuo surh as tlu* finanrin*^ ami ur^anizatiim ol srluxds, 
thrir uuina^ciurnt and staffiui;, ;md thr tlrlivrry ol 
••durational [>roi^ams arr Irs^s ohvi»)Usly hut [irohahly 
rvru uu)rr fundauu'utally jj;rouiulrd in valur <pu*stions. 
l*rrri«Mit a[)proarh?:s to policy study in riluration hav»: 
usually trudrd Ut ij^uorc tluM|m'stiou of values au<l thrir 
rolr in structurini; policy (pjc.sti(Mii>*-iii part, this results 
from-^tlu; intdlrctiial ori»;ins of mv^Su [)olicy scientists, 
who liavr couu' fro^'.i c^conouiic^s, [jolitical science, 
systems analysis, or oficraticuis r<:srarcli hackjjroumls. 
Whih' the (Muicrpt of ''valutas'' is present iti some form in 
cac h of thesis areas, it cloes not liave the errUrality which 
it ilocs in anthro[>olog)'.Morc importantly, there is no 
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tru(iiti(>ii of rcsruntii inctliodolotry (lr>i(;nai lo dral with 
and int'(jr!!i i\ut «.*<iiu:<'pl ;!« \\u'.sv, airras, as lluin; is in 
aiilliropolojiV. In fa«di of [\u:sv. an;as (l)ul not in 
aiilhropolngy), lUv.rv. is a rv.iA or assnincd lack of 
pnxtsiuii ill (It^alint; willi ipialitativr issiios surli as values, 
so current policy analy.sis lia.s tended to devrlof) out oCa 
(jPantitativc inetliodoh ►«!;)'. NeitluT are tlie elienls n( 
policy studies in ediieation [lartienlarly attuned to tlie 
kinds of feedhac^k they are likel)' to ol)taln from 
(|ualitativ(! anthro[)olotj;i(:al in([Hiry. As a result, there has 
been virtually no iuvcdvcMuent (d' anthn)poloj;ists in 
p(diey research, and tluTe is j'ven an implicit assinn[)li )n 
in nu»st a«icncit!s that "since; antlirofudcij^y is deseri[>ti e 
ratlier than analytic," then* is no [»otcntial rol<! (or the 
anthrop(do^ist. It will he necessary lor anthn»poh»;5ists 
to convince •j;overnni(MU a<:encies and liie [udilie of our 
relevance and ustjhdtnss so that otIuT ledtTal project 
adniinislrators will learn not to niak<; tlic slal<*nient ont' 
did durin;; onr inlervitrws: "Well, I don't tliink we would 
have much use lor anthro[>olo»^ists. >«;(!, our tdlice is 
conctTued witli nwitters ol' [>ul)lic poiitry. Two import- 
ant issues emerged in our intervi«'Ws: 

(1) Arc therr^ im[»ortatU contriliutiotis whi(di anthn*- 
p(d()t5)' can makt' to policy nist'andi (a rhetorical 
tpiestion, obviously), and wliat is the litrst nitrii- 
anism for iiirtlnrrintz anthrofKdotrical involvement 
in tiiis im[>ortant an'a? 

(li) Otlier than invcdvemcnt in rcscarcli, an^ there 
other nutans of insiirintr that anlhro[)oio^ieal 
concerns and itUeresls are represented in (inliey- 
and decision-making in education? 

Who Speaks for Anthropology? 

Finally, there is the (juestion of who s|»eaks for 
educational anllirof>olo^^. IMirased diffi^rcntly, tliis (pies- 
lion asks to wiiom i^ovtYumtMit a«;('nei«!s will turn in 
makin>r tlu' kinds of [)olie.y dt;t^isions whicli must 
inevitably aflcct researcli related to anthropoh»»;y and 
education. To i^ivt; some n<»lion of how important this 
(juestion is, some (ixperienees dnrin;,' t)Ur interviews an: 
indicatives of liie [)roldems pre'stjuted by lln: distinct 
nature of anthropolot^ical impiiry. Duriuir tlie course of 
kntervit!wing staff meml)crs of tin! LlxperinnMilal .Schools 
Program at the National inslitutt^ of I^ldueation. we were 
asked for sonie lielf) in lliinkini; throu;rh a prold<Mn 
which had aristju then: and wliieh i- oeriaiiJ to aris«; 
»!lsewliere. The Kxperimental .Scl)tKds Proi^ram lu;. liecn 
actively eourtinijj anthroptdogists to work on its evalua- 
tion programs and, in fact, pndiably lias more antlir*)- 
pologisls under contract than any other agency inv(dv»'d 
in educational change [)rograms. As part of the evalua- 
titui studit!s, a number of fieJd workers are gatliering 
in-depth ethnographic materials on seliools. tlieir com- 
numities, pupils, teachers, and, in some cases, on tlie 
evaluators themselvt^s. Tbes<: data arc typi<:al of wlial 
ficldworkers usually gather: higiily [HTsoual ace-ouuls 



which include information given in the field in the 
confidential relalionsliif) which field workers eslabli.sli 
with llic [)eo[)le tlusy are studying. Some of llic materials 
are not only liigldy [lersonal, they an- [>oteiilially 
damaging or at least emliarnj.'sing to., the prople umler 
study. It is imfiossilde, of course, to give anonymity to 

tlie [)rinci[)al of a school, t(» a teacher who i> s<» fully 
de.4(;ribed in field notes ti)at psiMidoiiynis are preposter- 
ous, or t(» stndcMit a(^tivitie> which contravene si'hotd 
rules or even vi(date the hiw. The .specific [inddein for 
the Experimental Scdiools IVograni involvr's the confi- 
dentiality of field notes, ."^luuild alt field notes from 
Kxperiniental Seho(ds I'Aaluation^ beronie part of a 
general data bank, available to all reM-an her^ in the same 
manner a.s results from more tradihona) ediicaliotial 
\ ri'scareh? Can anthrofioUigists (citing .Section Hli'lTO 
I 194*) I or snbsejjuent .-eetions of the Mandi l%7 
Statement of Klines of tin; .Vnierieau Anthn*p(dogieal 
Associalioti) refu.se to turn over raw field u(»te> (are 
these the same as the (educational psy( ludogistV "daia^') 
to the government agency su[»[)orting their research'.'' 'I be 
(piestions stretch out beyond these, [larticnlarly when 
one rcnienibers how paranoid man) of its art- about 
letting anyone see our field notes. The [loinl of this 
anccdot<* is that, while similar (piestions dealing with 
research hy educational [»sycli(»l(»gi^t ^ would automalie- 
ally be referred by the agency lo (be American biduca- 
tional llesearch Association, there is some (pu'.slion as to 
wiio speaks for the siib-diseipline of anthrofiology and 
education. Then! are at least five organi/alions that we 
know of which nughl lay some claim to refirc.^entation 
here: The Aiiicrican Anlhrnp(dogical A.s.soriatiou. its 
c(Mnponent Gnineil on Anthrofiology and Kdiieation, 
the Division of the American blducational Kescarch 
/Vsiioeiation, tin; .Mali(Mial Academy of lidueatiou^s 
(Committee on Antliro[)ology and Edncation, and. eon- 
ciiivably, the Society for Applied Antliro[iob)g) as well. 
'i1iis is not a <piesti(m of jurisdicti(m, but one of the lack 
of a clear voice in sp<;aking to and with govermnent 
agencies on matters affecting anthnipological rcs^'arch 
related to ed ucati(m. 

While such tpiesticms as reseandi ethics and standards 
arc important, there are other issues hen' as well. Then* 
is still some feeling in government ag(Micies that anthro- 
pologists who have inade major conimitnients t(» (uluea- 
li(»n are somehow less than fir.st-rate. This attitude, 
characteristic of the earlier atlitud(!s toward edneational 
psychology and educational soci(dogy, stems partly from 
the c(mimon ibriist of g(»vernm(!iit ageiicies to get 
lM!yond the curnMit level of rc.scarcli in an area by luring 
in '*!li(! best minds'' in the field. Realistit'ally, liowtiver, 
it is al.sfi [ircsent IxtcaiLse tluTc is as y(^t no establish(!d 
field of antlirop(d(>gy in edu(uition as then* now is in 
educational psyeholog)' and (ulucattoiial soei(dogy. One 
of the usual argntuents for the devclo[)mcnt of such 
sub-disciplines is the iiiadeiptacy of exi-.ting discipiines 
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to ilt'iil with ihv coiupicx ot prohlniis, liir lUiaiu rs of 
inltTprt'tiitioiis, atu) llic utility ot iiiiplciiUMtntioii 
>t'lit'iu('> ill MMiit; tlotiiaiii oT luiiiKiii 'M')ui\ioi\ (^(Ttaiuly 
tiii> ('Mil 1k' tltMuonstnitcil to lie tritr ot tin- nrcn ot 
aMtlir()polo<ry iuu\ rtiiuation. lint we would iir^iir tliat 
till' «l('V«'lopiui'nt ot a j jiluTi'iit >iil)'iii>riplinr ot rdiira- 
liotial antlirof»olo«.'y >tili r<Mpurj'>. (1) tlir prior i\t'\r\- 
opnit'tit ol a (-(Mirrptiial Iranirwork oitt ol wliicii 
[irolili'iiis i iwi In- idrniilit'il ami ^pn^tioiis po>r(l: (2) oiicf 
tli»'-r j)r'>l»!i'in> ami (pM'stion> liavr Imtu pljra>r(l. tluTi' 
niM>t 1m' mimh' i-ou>i>trnt nirtli(Mlolo^\ or iurtlio(lolo^i« s 
wlii' li art' i-oiij j>atll»lr >villi llir'>i- (piotions ami wliicli arr 
<-ap-il)it' ot' proiliu iiii: the kiml> ot data wliirli ran iidorni 
kiHMvli'ilp' j^i'H'TatictJi and drt i>ion-inakin;^ in that area 
ot >p»Miidi/.ati»Mi: (.'0 that omr ihr ktu»\vlid«:r and 
>nhs('<]nt'iit poht \ rorniidatioti> arr placrd into oper- 
ational u>a«it'. viiiK' M-hniir ol appraisal niii art oinfiaii) 
tlirin wfiit'h proiiii>«> to rr-int'orin n>fan h and th«*or\ in 
that an-.i: antl. llnalK, (1) >imr wi- Mil>-iril)i' to 
Iti-tit'icldV notion that the rral hallmark ol an aradrniir 
diM'i[:lin>- i> that it ha> it> own ni\tholoir\ ^md kin.-<hip 
>lrnrlnn-. that >onn' pro\i>ion tor thr >\>t(>mati(- trairnn^ 
ot nrw jirr-onnrl he an intri^ral part ot the o\rrall 
M hmir. 

()nr own r\p»Tirm r. ri'inlDri '.'d h\ ^zalhcrini^ data lor 
this report, i.-^ that none ot tiux* ('ondition> prevail in 
anlhropoloiiy and ednration today. \> i\ re.^idt. eneonnt- 
eiv hetwecii anthropoh>^y anil edneational re>rari li lend 
to hr epiHidie ami hii:;hly .--itnational. l)e.s[dte the iaet 
that theri' ha> l)«'en a eon>i>tent dj'vi'lo[)nient over the 
la.-t lew \rAr> i)\ ethiM>^raphie niatJ'rial> on >ehool>. 
there i> little aeennmlation ot ktM)wledi:i' >inee I'aeh new 
>{\u^\ profit- little from [)re\inii> -tmlie.-. The i>>nr then 
i.^ one of developing: the field hoth eoneeptnall) and in 
tenn> of new <tndent>. There arir >till. a- tar a> we kni>w. 
Old)* two institnlion> ("lea(dier> CoHe;:e and Sl.anford) 
wiiieh offer formal prot^ranis in anthropoh);:;y and 
edneation. 

Two majiir issues reipiire >tatenn'nt here: . 

( I ) l> it pos>ihle to identify or e>tahii>h >onie loens 
tor etniliiniini: eont ern with the tield of anthro- 
polo^ry and edneation whit h run ileal authorita- 
tively with tin* important poliey and re^'areh 
ipn^tions he^innin;: to ari>e and in whiehanthro- 
poloiT) intn'e>i> nni) ln' ipiite difterent frt>m 
♦ ither di>eipline>'.'' 

(J) \ie there inean> 1)\ widt h m w prt);iram lhrn>t> 
lellowship and train^:l^^hip tnnd>. career seienti>t 
tnmU, and t>ther nn*air>> t»l non-projei t tnndine 
can he er.iahli>lnMl in ^lovernment a^eneies in order 
lo ;rive to the m^w tield ot anthro[>olo;:y and 
edneation the sann> opportunities for systrmatie 
devt;lopnien t enjoyed hy mt)re e>tahlish»Ml <li,-ri- 
pline> in the pa>t'f 

Thert" are, of eoiirM', any munher of other i>>nes 



whit h inii:ht ht* eited htit these appt*ar to ns to Uv (he 
most important ones whit li emererd during the inter- 
\iews. Like all i»ntrs, the\ leati tt) ii nnniher td" po>>ihle 
eonrses td aetion lor renn'diation. I'Vtmi onr inter\iew> 
and >iih>e(|nent tlise(i>.'«ion.-, we eonehnltMl that the 
M)t)nt r siitdi i»ue> i\u disenssed antl reet)mnientlatit»ns 
tle\f|t>prd h\ tin' r.Al. tt»r >tMne aetitMi, tin? >t)t>ner stnne 
et»nsi>tent developnient within t'rnnn'nt a*'em'ie> vi>- 
a-\i> the anthrofM>it>i;ie.al stud) tif edneatitni will take 
plaee. l.tdt tti their tiwn tleviet>. <:t)verinneiit -itlmini>- 
trat(M>, with the hot td intenlit)n>, will t-onlinne to deal 
pieeenn'al with the fiehl. 



Notrs 

1. I hi> is an ahritl^rftl ver>it»n td a refiort [irepartMl lor 
the ^lonnnittee tin \nthrt){)tilo^:N and I'idnt ation td Tl*e 
Natitina! Aeadeni)' of lldueation. ( irai^ Jaek>oM (lalhonn 
ami l'!li/.aheth Ken>>danni assi>tetl in >iatherin^ informa- 
tion frtun feth'rai ajiencit?.-.. 

2. In the (M'i filial vers it m td tins rept>rt. >[»eeitie 
prt>;irram etMM'erns, tnntlinj^ f»attern>. ami re>eart h inter- 
e.'^ts in eaeh a;:eney were detaiietl here l>nt have le-en 
e\elndetl trom tlM> ver-i.in dne tt) linnlalions of >[)aee. 

Kranei> A. J. lanni anil Kdwartl Storey, diiltttrnl 
Rclpvnnro and Eduvatioml Issnt^s: Hvdflin^s in Xnthn.' 
polft^y and Ediicatiniu Htisttm; Little. Brown, lOT.'i. 



A1M»L1 i:i ) ANTll |{( )\H )L( HI Y LVI L•:H^^I ML 
AT I \1\ LIISITY ()LS()l Til l iT)K|lK^^ 

With 1 ;rr;nit from the National Inslitntc of .Mental 
Health, the lirnver>ity t>f Stmth Morida. Tampa, reetmllv 
in>titntetl an intt?rn>fnp projeei as a part of it.s master s 
proji'ram in anthropt)lo<:y. The purpose t)f the pr(»jt:el is 
tt) tleve|t»p intern>hip> a> a nn'thtxl t»f training; applied 
anthrt)ptilt»;ri.<i.s tt) wt)rk in mental health antl related 
titdd>. Tin; MM 1 1 «irant provides stipentl.s tor stntlents 
dnrin«i the ptTiotl> of intern.ship (usually with a loeal 
(unnan >er\'iee a«ien('y tir instilnlion) and tlnrsis prt.'para- 
titm in the iirhan antl medical arttas t)f the An(hrt)pt)lo(rv 
Department's MA [)rt)irram ft>t:nsinir on the a[)pli(:alion> 
of antltropolt)«ry. The pr.fjeet tliret:tt)r is /\lvin \V, W olte, 
Lt)tirdinator of Intern-hips ft)r tht! department. Other 
faenltv' uu-mhers inelutle Michael \ , Anj^rosimi, Aihm 
Shilt)h, antl (airti.s W. Wienker (metlienl). and Gilherl 
Knshner, .). Jert>me ."^mith, Patricia Waterinaii, an<l 
Kohert W. Wulff (urhan). (iilhtxt Kuslim.T is dtrpartnient 
cliaii'perstin. antl Ailtin .Shilt)h i> director of ^jratluate 
>lntiic>. 
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THE INVOLVEMENT OF ANTIHIOPOLOGISTS IN CONTRACT EVALUATIONS: 
THE FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE^ 



Raymond T. Coward 
Purdue Universily 



P;irtit'i|>;ili«m in iVjltTall) rniiiriM ir«l r\ iiliiiilinii rr- 
scaicli i>. )>y (icriiiiliiMi. ;i r\|MTi('nrr i'or most 

iiradciiiirii))) (kisccI soriai s(-i<'nli>ls.^ nrnislciii and 
I'rrt'liiaii ( M^Tf)). in an rNirn.^ivi* I'fvifW f»l l»'d«Tall\ 
>|)()nM)r(M) rvainaliotis lor iiM-ai \rar M^TO. nnln) thai 
tinly .'Jl'r ul' llir awards lor «'va!iiali»)n ^indir- w rnl tt> 
|HT><Mi> ill iiiiivtTsilii-s or niii\ (T>it\ -al liiialcd (-ciilcrs. 
Fiirllirriiiori'. llirs«* aiillior> rt |K»rlftl lhal »»!' llit- ;i\\ard- 
to iniiv(T>ily-aliili:itt>d >j lio!ar>. oidy I !'f wrre rt)n- 
Iracls. a> o|i|ios(mI lo ^ranl>. Ww tnndin^ |>:iU4Tn> 
lirsirriiird 1>\ l^rrrislciii and i'rrcinan fiolcd llnil a> 
liiidjlt l >'v/.r in« r«'asr«l. lln* [Mrci'iila^t' ol" ;i wards lluil 
wvrr rt)iilrat l> inrn';i>«'d. and lln: nninlM-r of niiiv:-r>it\ - 
liasrd sidioiars iiivul\t'cl ilfi rj-asrjl (mt Taldf I ). 



Table I 

BUDGET SIZE AS A FUNCTION OF 
TYPE OF AWARD 



Budget 



Contract Grant 



$ I (),0()()- !'),()()() 
Sr)().()(M)-00,()()() 

(ii.ro 

SlOd.OOO-l l<).00() 
(|>I7) 

(llOO)* 



17. (!(»> T'l.^n ( 



.n.is (JO) ()L'r> (;i7) 



ii.T'y (J I) :):)..r> {2U) 



un.r'f ( II) (I'M 



'Tirirlrrn t ast's oniitlftl iM-raux- of l:irk ol' inioriMiilit)!!. 
Nj)lf: \^ 2:i.Ul. p .(KM 

lii'rii>lfin anil hrft niiiii t liarat lrri/rd two l> <d 
iiidivi(liial> invt>lv('fl in IcilrrallN >|)on>or('fi cvidnalio)! 
>lijfiii'>. Tiu'y \v»*rr: (I) Aradiinic> rliaraili'ri/cd li) 
iitiivt-rsilydiasril a<'ad^'mi^•|;nl.■^ a\\ard»'d -iranlri. (irojr^ l> 
with .small liud^i'l> ami rxl«'nd» cl lli!ir> (la.■^li!lJ: Iwo \ rars 
fir int)rf), slall infiniMTs who fic-l'inc llir niajor :i(idiri»ir 
id' llitfir rlTtirls a> ^ic ailrinic. ;iiiil projrrl> ^nldrd li> >unii' 
I'urinai llifori'lii'al I'rainrwork: and (2) Fnlrc |ir»m;iir.^ 
idiara('l«'ri/<Ml h\ [irolil-iiiakin^ corporalions awarded 
ronlrail.s. |irojt'c l> wllli lar^r liii(l^rl> linl rrlalivt'l) 
sluirliT linn- >|»an>, >lair iniMnlMT> who [icn civr llimi- 
si'lvr> a^ stTviii;! tin* ^o\<!rinni'nl and llm> ilid'iniii;: lh»* 



>|ions()rin;: a;:riir\ a> lln* major andimrr lor ihrjr 
f'ilorls. [>rojrrl> n>iiall\ rm|»loyiiijj: |mtm»ii> wilh h'>s 
ad\ani'rd ilriir»'«'>. ami projrrl> llnil ar«' likrK lo 
rvahialr jir(iiirain> ;;nidrd h\ >om»' ihrorrliral Iramc- 
W(»rk. 

(livrn lhi> rharachTi/iilion ol" ihr dirholomv r\i>lin«i 
in iVdrral r\;dnahoM slndir>, il i> not >iir|»ri>iiiji lhal 
ihosr IV w aradrmif I) |n> w ho iia\ v wandrri'tl, h\ 
t hanrr or hv < hoii'r. inlo ihr world ol hir^r->» alr IrdtTal 
t tinlrarl rrxMp li and «'\alnalion havr r\|»n>>»'fl ronrt-rn 
ahtMil rl;iril\in^ ihrir rohs ( l:i\ rrliarl. I')?.")): -oim- havi' 
f\rn r\[»rr>srd a nn'a>iirr (d "mllnral >h»irk^ (Ni'Imhi, 
(riiimiolla and Liiiidin. 1^)7 1 ). 

Imh'rU. llii> <lii hoifMny hrlwrni aradrir.io ai.d t-nlr."- 
|irrmiirs m;i\ lir n>t'l"nl in |>larini:i» |>rr>pv< liv r oi -oaii- 
id' llir iliri'ii'nllir> rurn nll) lariiiii an!liro|Miloiri.;i- jmrli- 
lipaliii^ in iVdrral rdnralional r\alnalion>. hi'>|»il»' lln- 
hoimi in rvahialion li>rliiiolo;:y in lln- l'H>()>. llir 
lan^jrildi- r<'>nll> ol' rvjhialion >liidir> li;id i'alirn far >horl 
ol' lln- i*x|M'rlali(»ns ol' prai'lilioncM^. ri*>ran hi*r>. and 
polii ) -inaki*r>. \l llic In arl ol' imu h id' ihi* crilicisin wa> 
a rrji'i'lion of lln- siin|ili>lir inpu l-nnl|>m rvalnalioii 
niodi'ls in vi^irin- al lhal |ioinl. KrI'f >riMi>l> ridli d lor a 
jirraliT illmiiinalion ol' vjriahirs lhal dr>rrilir ihr "pro- 
rr>>" id rdnralion ln>t('ad ol only llir "onlroinr* lA 
cilmMliim. Till- nirliiod> i'iii|ilo>i'd h\ anlhro|iolo<>i>ls 
srrnird lo iioid onl ihi' priMiiisi- ol' lhal ilinminalion. 
I'l'drnd a»:i;ni ir> |iro|»os<'d thai an inrrrasni unilj r>land- 
in^ ol' llir riiiilrxl <d' in>lrnrlion would a>>i>l in 
inlrrprrliii'; liir iiiiparl. or lark of im|ia(l. ol' llir 
iniiovali\i' rdii-'alional proMrrams lliry wm- >ponMinn<:. 

I nl'orlimalrl) . wlirn Irdrral a^rm ii'>. hi ihr carl) 
I97()s Miii«;lil aiilhropolo«:i>ls rxprririirnl in rdm alioiial 
rrst'aii h, and at lra>l lamiliar wilh ihr world ol' Irjlrrall) 
I'lintraclrd rvahialion. thry I'ouiid jii ;dmo>l r«impli'|r 
voiil. Thr pool id pr<)spr<'livr anlliropulo;:i>l> wa> almosl 
rxrinsivrly hascd in iini\rrsilir>. i'lmsi' Irw who «'ouid 
hi- allracli'd lo join snrh "lu'w hirrd** I'lilrrprnimrial 
(dl'orls Mioti lon.'id lhal llir) wrrr ili-r(|ni|)prfl and 
ill-pri;pari'<l hy llirir airailrmii' rxprririirr I'nr lln' rralilir> 
(d' I'i'drrally iionlraclnl rvahialion.'^ Al'lrr ;i rrlalivrly 
shorl prriod ol' parlicipalioii. liii> I'nislration inrvilahl) 
h'd holh parliMTs in ihc ndalioiiship (anlhn tpolo^isls 
and I'cflrral olfirials) lo ipirslioii llir iW^^rvv i 1" ron«;ni- 
rnri- hrlwiTii llir Iraditioiial liMh'ral prllrriis of I'omhict' 
imj; rvalualivr rrsrandi and llir principhs. |irrini>r-. and 
Iradilifni:^ ol' the diM'iplinr <d' aiitliropolii<!\ . 

Kvrrharl ( I97r>) has nr|j;r(l morlil'icalioii (d iradilional 
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IVilrrnl >lratiL!i«'« ol miilriM l »'\ m) i\> lo 
iirt-niinnotliitt' llic Mirldwork oririiLilioii ol luitliro- 
}Miln«:i>i> Jin! MM i»i!»»tii>l-. Tliiil ir:. iiulrrd, )^oo(! advicr. 
\> il!-|u< jMit <1 n> imllirt)(M)!t)«ii>l> wrrr lor iVdrral 
• •.ulriM l n -i-.»n h. lln- t»MltTaI ajrriirio. [larlirnlarly 
r*iiirali«»iiii! r<>«';irrli .utd I'lopnirnl ours, wrrr 
im(iij1I\ iI! pn-pini'il h» mlrrarl willi ami nnihTsUmd ihr 
aiil!in»p »li'i:iral |M r>|M'rli\ r. Tlumnh llir livrrluirl prn- 
[Mi>al !ia> iiHTil. ihtTf arr ni v»Tlln'!»>s rra! limilalioiis U\ 
ihr aiMDinil of n'oiiilicalion iVdrral aj:rni if> ran lolrrah' 
ami >ti)l rrinain aii\(' in tlic volalili' politira) uialrix ol' 
\Va>!iiM«ih»M. 

Tlio llospoiisil)ililios of Federal Aj;onci('s 

I lit' UMMjlliMirss ilIlpo>«Ml Oil rva!uah»)ii >liidir> >poii- 
ri»r« i! 1»> iVthTal iiiDtiirs lor llir inosl pari, a liiiirlioii 
»d" ihf ri'>|MHi>il»dili«> a>>ij:iHM! lo llir it dt ra! a^tMirir>. 
ThtTf art- iUrr*' inaiti «l«'iin'til> diitrlly rtlalrd lo ihf 
f\alnalioii fllnrl>: ( I ) lo Io-Ijt sorialK rr|»Aaiil rr>rarr!i 
and tlt vt'lopinnil [)roi:raiii>: {2) li» [novidr linirl\ input 
lor p(di< >-iMaktT>: and (.'5) lo inaxiinizr lint rrlnni> ol 
idlorls l ondnrlt d with liinitrd li.-t a! r«>»)iirrfs. 

T!i«'>»' aim.- n-prt^t-nl llir forma! '*rliarlrr'* of «:ovrrn- 
mrul aji« iiri»*>. ( !o!!iM liv« ly. iht'V r«>rt!i lln* franu'work lo 
whirli *a«:rnri»*- art* Inld a(rontila!»li\ lo rfiiwiin polil- 
irally \vj»rkaldr, frtlt-ra! a^t-nrj.'s liavr very lilllr flrxi- 
liililN lo niak»' ronipromi>r- wliirli would In* in dircrl 
fonllirl willi ihrm. In llu' r»'al world of frdtTid rt^t'arrli 
and d»'Vt'lo[»mt'nL lln>r r»>poti>ildlili»'.-. arr ron-laull\ 
huiprrrd !iy polilii al finr htalions a> wrll a> li\ inlrr- 
ajirnrN ri\alrv. .\^'^^'rll^r|r^>. ihrN .diLXriLriL^'ii.Ulil' I'a*""'*" 
p^^'mi^^•> ajiain>l wliii ii all rr-rarrli and drvrlopmt iil 
rflorls lMll>l lir jud;ird. 

l'rol>ald\ l!ir I lrart>l < !onj:rrssi(ttial rouuriisrion lo 
llir frjU'ral human r»>onrtf >rrlor \\\\> llir niandalr lo 
^|)on^or rorarrii and rvainaltoti >lndirs willi >orial 
p<ilir\ impliralion>. Tlir rrrcnt finatirial lrantna> cNprr- 
irnrrd l>\ ihr Nalional lii>litnlr of I'idnralioti rlcarU 
iiitliralr llial (ioni:r»>> i> rr(juirin«j frdrral aiirnrirs lo 
r\p!iralr liirir >t>rial rrlrvaiir) (llolroml». 1^71). I'.l/.i- 
oni ( P)7 1 ) rnjplia>i/,r«l llial poliry rr.M*arrli. in ronlra>l 
Ui !»ii>ir rrsrarrli, \>: 

murft h'ss altstrnrl, mtuli morr rlosrly tii'd to 
imrtu'ulnr tivlinns /o />r nndiiUnkasi—ur^MiiuidiLd.--^- 



Hhilo hnsir n'scarrh aims rhiofly to ntwovcr truth, 
policy rrsrttn'ii srrkx to aid in the sttlutiou of 
fnndammtal prohlt'tns and in the advanrrnirnt of 
major programs. 

I lir >rroml rlrar rr>pon>il)ilil\ ii\ frdrral a^rnrir> i> 
lo pn»\iili' liinrl) in[)iil lor poliry !nakrr>. I*!valnali\r 
dala prr>rnlr(l aflrr a pi»lii y drri-ioii has In-rji madr ran 
havt! lilllr imparl on ihr jh'risijm. \;j:ain. Kl/ioni (1071) 
ha> rmpha>i/.i*»l ihr tliffrrrmr hilwi'i'U \}:\>'u' rr>rarrli 
rnl»'rpri^»> and r»'>ran li rj>mlnrlrd in ihr IrdiTal >rrior: 



for tfio hasir rrsoarrhrr, srirnrc is an open 
*7i/rr/>rM/'. Tlivrc arc m) intrinsic reasons for the 
complctitm of a study at any particular deadline, 
and the dictum '\tntil proven otherwisc^Us always 
at least implied. For the p(dicy maker, there are 
specified times when fundamental decisions will he 
made and the decisiims made then will become the 
hasis for more detailed derisions. The pidiry 
researcher must schedule his research .so as to 
produce conclusions hy that poinL , .For the basic 
researcher to conclude that the data at hand are 
too thin to warrant a nclusions is both juUy 
legitimate and in line with self interest. . .For the 
ptdicy researcher to reach sttch a conclusion unless 
the data are extremely poor, is an abro^iation of 
h is rcsptfusihility. 

l.aslK. \'. is rlrar lhal. wilhin ihr frdrral slrnrlnrr, 
pro<rrams o[>rralr jii ron>lanl romprlilioii willi trarh 
olhrr. parliriilarK for lisral rrsourrr^. (ionlrarl rvalna- 
tioii rffrrls arr oflrn inilialrd lo urmTalr dala lor 
nuikin<:; drrisions ahoul llir rrlalivr iiirril of roni[irliu(r 
pro«:ram>. Willi limilrti fl-ral rr-ourro availaldr h» 
addrr>s a virlnally iinlimilrd arraj of >orial roiirrrns. 
poliry makrr> r\prrl a^rnrirs lo provifir rvaluativr /lala 
on pro^rrani rffrrlivrrn'ss for iisr in making: drrision> lo 
ma\imi/,r rrliirn> on frdrral in\r>lmrnls. 

(iliar^rfl wilh ihr.'-r rr>pon>ihililir>. frdrral a^rurirs. 
who have ron>idrraldr laliludr and tlrxihilil) in ihis 
arra. ihrn .-rrk t'\aliialioii rfforls and >lrairjii»'> roii>i>l- 
rnl wilh ihrsr mandalr>. 

Thr plra- h\ I'ivrrliarl (P^7.*)) for modifiralit)n> in 
Iradilional tr<|rral oprralin^ [»rarlirr> arr rra.^onahh* 
i»id\ lo ihr rNlriil lhr\ don'l \ij)lalr lhr>r rr>p(»n>ihili- 
lir-. I .>ii-[»rrl lltal major inojiifiralions will prohahU nol 
orrur: llii> ma\ iiiran lhal if ihr rr|alion>lii[) hrlwrrn 
anlhrop(doj:i>l> and frdrral a^rnrir> i> lo ronlimir. 
mo(lifiralion> will hr mjnirrd in >omr Iradilional 
anlhrop(.)lo<j;iral rr>rarrh lr(duii(pir>. 

Oilir- >u;;^r-l lhal llir rr-ponsihililir> of frdrral 
aj:rnrir> arr inlrin>irall\ ini oniiriinil willi llir anllirtjpo- 
lo^rical rr>»'arrh modr. ()tlirr> sii«rjir>i lhal rompromi>r 
and arrtnmiiodalioii will >alva^r ihr rr!alton>ltip and 
produrr a prodnrli\r pari ni>r>liip. Urlorr any modiiira- 
lion> arr madr. rilluT h) frdrral oflirial> or hy 
aiilhropo|oi^i>l>. ihr iU'^^rcc t\i roujirurnrr hrlwrrn llir 
frdrral aj:rurir>' rr>pon>ihililii> and llu' prinriplr>. 
prrmi>r>. and lra(lilion> of aiillirt»po|oj:\ nrrd> lo hr 
rxaminrd. 

C.oiiwrmMicc liolwom FVdoral R<».spo!isibilili<'s 
and Ediiratioiial Anlliropolotrisl.s 

Thr frdrral rr>pon>ihilil\ lo -pon>or rr-rarrli and 
dr\r|opun nl jdiorl> wilh >orial polir) iinpliralit>n> lia> 
Ird lo an inrrra.'-rti rrlianrr "on awarding ronlrarl>. In 
>lrikin;z Joiilra>l ht ihr iiranl >\>lriM. thr Irdrral 
^ovrrninrnl drfiiir> ihr prohirm lo hr rxplorrd. nol llir 
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rcs^itiin^lior. Fur SDoiiil M.ii'Ulisls iUM!Uslt)nu'tl it) tltMn«r 
ni.srarc li in inrinlfinii' si'llin^r^ wlicrc .scliolars ;irc; t^ivon 
wi()c-ran>zin<; iuilt>iininy in <)t'tinin<r ri^scarcit prolilciu^^. 
lliis s^lralt'i^y i,*^ ol'lcn ii 'IkitjI pi)) h> .^\Vii))t)\v/' Sinctr 
iut>sl, it' itt>l iiii, t>t till* jiU)iri)pi))t><;isl.-^ now piirlit>ipalin<; 
in (.'tiut:alit>nai conlrarl rva)iiiilit>ns art' It^rnuT at a- 
titMnir>. nsiiiir [he p)ira.st't>io<;y oi Hcrnsh in ant) I'^rftMiiaii 
(1975), il may )m; tliiiifuh lor [Uvaw It) atitt^pl l)u> 
nuHlus operandi 

FnrllttTint>n% lnnt)in<i patltTn may int)tM;() lit' in 
l»a.<itt i!ontlit:l with llit: Iraililiona) anl)tn)pt))o<;it'a) ap- 
proacii h) nrsrartth. L-lvtT)iarl (I97r>) )ia> anip)y (•)Mrar- 
UTi/.tui lln' tionllicl as tlilltTfiirt! iM-lWftin llit- 

'*niakini:'* an() l)ic» ''lakin^:'' of ilic pro)»)c'ni. Dial is. it i> 
•Ifjit'raiiy art'rptt'tl that ant)iropn)t)irisls vwWx t)ii: lit')i) 
Void ol' prf-sfirclrd prt)l>)»-nis antl. tlHTi'lorc, "niakf"'' 
tiir prohii'ni as it fniiT«:t'> in \\\v \\v\i\. .|ac |..sJ)n (I'JT t) 
nolt'tl t)iat a tlislinttivi- tfaliirt- t>i' anl)irt)p()lt>(rit'a) 
rt'st'an )i is: 

Ihv iihsrnrc tff Jorttuil hypotlirsrs as ^nido.s to thr 
ituitiirw TyfH('iill}\ the fx^rson condnriiixf n nntiir- 
alisiiv study dffvs not start with an clahorato 
tlwory from which ho. has dodncc.d hypotheses 
that nro then to he tested. InstemL at least in the 
early stafies of his work* he tends to meander ^ 
lookinfi ahi>nt the svhool setting with a nniie eye* 
letting the natural flax of events ^nide his vision. 
In short* he fidlows his nose. 

'\\\v l»-t)<Tal •rt»vtTnnit'nl s aitra( tic>n It) t)it' (•t)nlrat l 
s\ stern was. in part, a >tfp lt)wartl incrcaxtl atttinnt- 
aliiiity. *) liat is, It ilfral ajitMicits wantcc) t)if aliilitN ttt 
spt'cilv w)nTi' {\\e rt'Sfan htT s nt>>f s)it>nl(l ^o )M'lt)rt' the 
rrM'arfli startftl. T)it' ttintrat t a))c'^^c-cily incrfast'tl the 
prohability t)iat t)M^ tinal prtnlnt t wou)() )iavt' sot ia) 
policy implications ant) not W jnst aMot)nT I'sotcrif 
t'ontriliif tion to >u\\\e at)>trat't ()iM'ip)int'*s litcratnrt-. It 
antliropolo>iit'al ticliiwork i> ino>t appliiahlc to >:i'niT- 
attn«: prol»ltMn>. a> hnii«:t!>tt'cl \\\ I'Ac-rliart (PJTf)). llh ii 
one iiicvitahl) tpit'stitins the dfjirt'c td tt>nj:rntn(t' 
lM'twi't!n that apprtKith and tiif IVdtTal >ystt'ni t)t 
t'oiitrat't t'vahiatioM. 

riit* srconil rt-spon>ihilit\ . tinii'liut's>, has hi'i'ii a 
partitidarly Irnstratinj: t-xptTifnt't' lor antliro|it)lo«:i>ts 
involvt'd in iVtleral t tintrat t f\ahiations.'' All t'\alnatit)n 
cttorts, rt*<:arfllt's> of tlit'ir apprtiach, liaM* inaxininiti 
intlut'nt't' only whrn (ht'\ pro\itlf tiata rtmsistrnt with 
dt't*i>it)n-niakint; ilt'adlino. Yet the ta>k td' meeting 
pre-spt-eiiu'tl tinirs niaN he partitidarly diri'icult lor 
anthropt>loiii>ts, ^i\t'n th<-ir t'tMi>ifltTal)lt' ininitT>it)n in 
the I'ielJ. the t\pe and tpiautity td thita et>ilt:f'lct!. antl 
iheJr tV|Meal niotle> ol anal\/.in<; tlata. Indeed. Wav 
(l*)7l) >tated in her htiok t>n I'ieltlwtirk that "il i> a 
horriil hnl ineseapahle t'aet that it n>iially take> more 
lime tt» t)r«rani/e, write antl pre>ent material well than it 
take> to jiather. ' 

Kederal ajieneie> atteniptin«r tti eomply with the I'ixetl 



timi;.s of polie\ -makers simply may not liave the luxury 
of waitin>r until tht! anthrt)[M)lt>(;ist has heen aide to hrin^ 
tin; fit!ldw:>rk to a e|t)st:. A^entiies place themselvtrs in 
hit^ldy vuliitTahIt; positit)ns in the fethtral climate if they 
spt)nsor tivahiative researtdi eftt)rts whitdi arc nnaldc to 
provitic tlata nntler tin? etmstraitits imposed Siy policy 
deatllincs. IVa^matists in the research ctMunnmity have 
hecii willin>; tt» prtivitle lt!ss>than-pcrft;t:t data rather than 
allow tht; tlet!isit>n-makin<r prt)t:ess to t:t)ntinuc in a 
factual vaonum. It is still unclear, lit»we\cr. hecanst? of 
the relatively shtirl time anthro|M)lo«:i>t> have heen 
enj^ajitul in sut h research, whether anthrtipolt)^ists can 
accommodate this tact t)f hftr antl are willing to 
comproiuis<? tin; itieal. Fctlcral a«:<Micit> can mt)dify their 
traditional atlluTcncc tti reptirt t|atc> specifict) far in 
atlvantMV. howcN'cr. tlit;\ liavi' very little tlcxihilily to 
provide opcn-cntled timtr> with nt) consitleratitm ol 
|M>licy-makin<i rt'tpiircmtMits. 

l-'inall), it is the re.^pcnisihility td" fctlcral a^^'ucics to 
.--ponsor evaluative rtr>eartdi stwtlics whith will help 
determine the <d fectivene>.^ ol vari^»n^ prti«i,raM>s oin 
petin*^ tor limited fi.^cal rt>»inrces. lu essence, ihc entire 
cvahiatit>u network was createtl tt) maximi/e tin; rt;lurns 
of federal inycslmtMils. The aldlily <d ihc aulhrt)poh)«i- 
ieal approach tt» ctmlrihnte to this res|)t)nsihilitN has not 
vet hcou tiemonstrated. Indt:cd. pr»»pt)ncuts t)l t'ieltl 
stntlics have nottrti that the strenjrth t»f anthrtipt)li>»^y V 
approach i> in its prohlcm-iieiu-ratin;^ a>pect>. ntil in 
prt)^rani verificatiiui. lannacctine (I*)?.")) prtipt)sctl that: 

The field study hy its very nature cannot he 
adequate for verificational research. Its strength* 
instead* lies in the. way in w hie it its charait eristic 
research [trocess* the reitertitiv* cycle of data 
collection and analysis throuf^lioul the stutly* 
results in identifyinfi, clarifying and restatinf^ 
problems often as ct>nreptual hypotheses for 
future verificational studies. 

It is nt)t clear, at thi> ptunt, exactly how tht^ 
prt>ldem-^encratinir strength t>f anthropt>lt)^ical and >o- 
ciolti^ieal fie|t|wt>rk can aiti in c\ahiatin>i etuupctin^ 
prtii^rams. (iamphell (in ^'alasin, l*)7.'{) n»)tetl the lack ai 
^t)od examples of usin^ ipiulitati\t> apprtiaclics in evai- 
natioti rescart li (tht: two studit^s he tlt>e> mentitm were 
eondueted 1)\ a sticitilo^xist antl a prt)lcsM>r ol law- 
neithcr dcal> with ctlueatitni). There tloes not exist an 
cxplitdt statement t>f just litiw the anthrtipolotrica) 
perspective w'dl contrihiite to cvaluatitnt. lannacctuie 
(1975) antl Nt'i.son and (liannt)tta (1971) athancctl the 
nt>ti(nis (if fi(dd\vork providiiij^ *"ritdiness'' t)f data, a 
einitextual hackdrt)p lor tpiuntitative data, and a lieltl- 
^roundctl st!t t)f hyptitheses to he cros.s-checketl with 
t)ther evaluative tlata. All tht>e are crctlitahle |)ropt)sal> 
for int:rt?asinjr thtt tpiality of any researtdi effort, hut do 
tiic\ lead tt) cv;dnativt: >tattiuent>? The tratlititmal 
anthrt)pt)|t)^ical perspective is tt) de>eril»c what i>. ami 
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not lo iiKikc jii«i>;in(*iils aixMil wlutl slioiiid hv,. Jackson 
(1974) nolnl iluil anlhropologiciil studies: 

(/o not provide answrr.s as niurfi as tfiry deVmeaU* 
(fie ronroptiiai fntnirnu}rk within which the .tvarch 
for answers must take place. In this sense they are 
more closely akin to eritical treatises than to 
nmnnals of style. In short, they reveal in concrete 
terms what has been done. It is left to the reader 
to deduce what he, in his setting, must do. 

Jiirkson woiiltl liavi- ntsiriin licrs jiisl prcscnl diilii: i.e. 
<)(*st*ril)r i)h: siliKilion and liwMi aiiow liu* rradcT lo 
dtMliirt* wiiiil iiiitsl iir dour. I radilioiud dtdinilioiis 'ol 
rviiluiilitiii liiivr plaitMl lar more rrs[M»n>il»ilil\ on llii' 
I'valiialivf rrsrarrluT. For rxatnplf, Alkiii (IW72) >lalrd 
thai ''lilt' rvaiiialor s role rr(|iiir(>s liial iic iiiakr jiid|r- 
ni(*iiU alioiil llir rrialivr worlii of \arions roiir.sr> ot 
a»:lioii/' Till' ai»ilily oT aiilliro[)olo^;i>ls lo assuinr lln> 
judjiiiu'iilai rt'sponsiliilily williiii t'duralioiial rvaliialioii> 
iias iiol \)cc\] d('iiion>lralrd. KurliKTiiiorc, if liir rrspoii- 
siliiiily ol inakiii<: jndirnit'iils ai>onl llir rtdalivc worlii of 
vari(i(is )>roi;rains i> iiol ron^riKMil willi liic canons ol 
anliiroj»olo«:y, liicn anliiropoiojiisls nccA lo scrionsiy 
rrroiisidtT lin'ir invoixtMiicnl in Ictirraiiy conlrarlrti 
t*valiialion>. 

Suiiiiiiar^' 

i lir [Hirposc of lliis [laptT \> nol lo advocalc llic use 
of jjnanlilalivr vrrsiis ipiaiilaiivt* incliiods. (lonHirls over 
lln' nsf of 'Miard'' dala or 'Vofr* dala arc irrrlrvaiil. 
i{allit'r. paptT alh'nipls lo rriiicaiij assi'ss liit- dr^irrt' 
of roMiirnjMHr lu'lwffn liir anlliro[H>ioirical pt'rs|M'rlivr 
and lilt- rj>pon>il)iiilii'> iidnrt'iil in a narrowiy (irfint'd 
lypr of rfM'an ij -- IVdtTaily ronlrji-li'd rvainalion. I'iir 
i>Mit'. llHTt'fori'. iMM-onir> liial of dfliTinininji llic rffcrl- 
iM'iM'» of a parlirniar nidiiodoloiiicai apfiroacii (anliiro- 
poio;iiral Ijritlwork ) lo a parlirniar l\pr of rrs«'arrli 
(frdrrai ronlrarl t valiial it>iis). Man) \ i ar> ajio, Hoinan> 
r\prr>.-j'd a vrr\ [)rai!in'alir prrsp»« liv»' on llii.-^ 
i»nr. 1 ir said : 

People who write ahtnit methtidtdofiy often forfiet 
that it is a matter of stratcf^y, luU of inoral>. They 
are neither ^sood nor had methods, hut only 
metftods that are more or less effertive under 
parlii-niar rirrninslanrr>. 

Tlir tpialilalivr firid a[)proat ii iia> rrpr^ilcdly drnion- 
Mralrd il> ai)ilily lo ronlrihnlr lo onr nndrr>landin;Z of 
>oriai [dniiointriHtn. iinirnL liM> inrlliod iia> drinon- 
>lralt'd its nliiily h\ iiin)ninalin<; ihi' ronipii*\ilirs of liit> 
rdnralionai prorr>> ihrijniili lln- \vork> of Sinilli and 
K.'ilh (1971). Cusirk (197:j), liarlh (1972), Jarks.in 
(l<Ki«). iiiid liisl (197:5). ilowrvrr. Alkin (1972) prr- 
vion.-'l) nolrd (hal r\alnali\<' rr^rarrh nia\ iii'ri«»ilalr 
(piilr diffrirnl nirlhodolo(rir> and analysr^ llian "(lio^i* 



wliirli inijihl hr rniploy«;d if ihr pnrposf wrrr ninirr- 
slandin»» clir rdnralion [>rorrss /^er 

WInriiirr llir Irrlinitpirs of anliiro[U)lo<;iral rrsrarrli 
arr a[)[)iicablr lo rvalualion sludirs isslill nndt^liTininiMl. 
Wolroll (1975) lias lakrn a lon;^ way in drfiniri^^ 
from ihr firldworkrrV prrs[M!r livr, ihr rrilrria niirrssary" 
for rrralint; a iniliiMi in whirli anlhropolo>ri.sis ran work. 
lni[)lir*l in \V(drolfs rrilrria, and slalrd more* rxplirilly 
l>y Kvrrliarl (1975), is I In- nrrd for rrforni of llir 
manner in whirli frdrral a'lonrirs roiuhirl rvahialion>. 
[ his plea ior rriorin is nol nrw and has hrrn r.\[>r('ssrd 
hy oIIkts (lirrnslrin and Frrrnian, 1975: Wholry rl aL, 
1970: Williams. 1971). Krformisls imisl rrali/r, how- 
rvrr, llial llirrr arr rrrlain >yslrniir rharar lrrislir> liial 
roiislrain ihr ai)ilil> of frdrral a>irnrirs lo niodilS liicir 
modus operandi. Mosl nolaldy, hrraiisr lliry arr wlniliy 
drprndrnl on C(nij;rrss for flnanrial sU[>porl, llir a'irn- 
rir> nuisl ronifdy willi rrrlain rrsfionsihililirs inandalrd 
hy ihr poliliral malrix in wlii(di llir> rxisl. To violalr or 
i;:nort* ill r>r rr>ponsiliililirs is [ioli(iral sniridr and 
rrrlain drslrurlioiu 

Frdrral a^mrirs al prrsrnl havr >oinr lalilndr lo 
rlian>ir llirir o[)rralin>r [irorrdnrr> willioul violalin^ ihtMr 
mandalrd rrspon>iUililirs. Thrsr rhan^'r> slu>\dd Ur 
inslilnird lo fariiilalr llir polrnlial roll Irilm lion of 
Various inrlliodolot:iral Irr lini(pir>. Nrvrrlhrlrss, al llir 
poiitl wlirrr fcdrral a>irnrir> liav* inadr niaxiinnin 
rfforts lo romprornisr, il nia\ slill hr iirrrssary for 
aiilliropoloirisls lo as>rs> wlirlhrr llirir ronliniuMi invoivr- 
/nriil in ihis parlirniar lyfir of rrsrarih will so 
romprornisr llir idrai> and norms of ihrir diM-iplim* a> (o 
inakr il nnarrrplaidr. 



Noles 

1. i*ortitMi> of lhi> paprr wrrt; prrsriiird al a ^yl11pt^ 
>iuiii >poii>orrd \y\ llir C.'onnrii on .\nlliropolo>ry and 
Kdiiralion al ihr 1975 Amniai Mrrlin^s of llir Aiii(*riran 
Anlhropoloiriral Assorialion, ."^an Franrisro, DrrrmlM-r 
1975. I wish lo thank 1 )r>. .|oiiii Sin^^ii'ton, Hal Nrisjin. 
and .|anir> U. \Vat:<on for ihrir iii>in|iifii| <-(nnni('iils on a 
prriin*inar\ version of tiiis pa[>rr. 

2. A disliiirllon hclwrijii tin* frditrai s\ >lriii »d award- 
in;: ronlrarls (as oppo>rd to grants) is rrurlai lo ihr 
tliriiir of lliis prrsrnlalioti. Brrnslrin and Fnu'inan 
(1975) nolrd liial 

contracts are provided when an afiency, either on 
its own or hecause of executive or lefiislative 
instructions and influence, deems it important to 
undertake a piece of research. Under the contract 
system, the general rule is that the a^iency . . . 
dra w s up a se t of pro ject sp ncifica t io ns wh ic h s tate 
in vuryiuf! tie tad the research they wish tti accom- 
plish ami thus will support, 

i hr ronlrarl s\ sh'in [>rovidr> Irss lalilndr for riiaii^^r 
and xpontaiiritv iliiriii^ llir t-oiirsr of ihr r\aiiialioii 
efforts hrrau>r llir rr^ra^rh arlivilirs liavc* h«'i'n sprrifiril 
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ill lluM;(UilriU'l. (-oiUniirls nlso nu|nirr roiisidtTahly inon' 
coiiliiiiuins iViliTiil in«)nilorin^ to insiin' lliiil llir <'on- 
Inictcir i> «'c)iiij)lyin;i willi tin (rnns ul llir «;onlra< I and 
to iiisiin' lliiil llio ^oal of llir rvalualivtt nsrarcli as 
(li'luii'il l»y llir spiiMsorinj: ii«:riH:y will he actroinplislitMl. 
lUTiislciii aiul Fn'iMiian (1975) dosrrilird liasir (lil'lVr- 
iMK'i'.s ill tlir conlrai l sy.^^trin am) llir ^jraiil sy.slnn, u hit'li 
incliHlvcl (I) lilt! prnrrss wluTfhy llu' rt'sfarcli is ini- 
tialed, (2) iIh' prorcs.n of r«'vit'\vin«i jiroposds, (.'{) llir 
inoiiiloriiiji proroj^s, ant! (4) llu' iin[)li'!!iciilali<>n pnu-css. 

15. Usiiiji llu* «diarai'l»Ti/,ali<»M nl HrnissU'in and Vn^c- 
man (1975), frdcral at^rnrirs lomid liial anliir<)[M)io^isls 
an! IrainoiJ lo liuu'lion (and aiM:u>loni('d lo t'nnrlion) as 
acadnnirs and not as rnlrt![)roiH>iirH. 

k ll should lir noh'd llial ('lliiH)<;rapliit: drscrifilion 
was llu* primary mode nf aiillirn[»oln»;ical ntsfarcli 
spcuisorni l»y ilic L'ApiTiincnlal ."^cliuuLs Program i)\ llir 
Nalioiiiil Inslilwlr ol" Kducalinr.. [indouhh'dK , lliis 
liiasfs <MTlain prrspi'clivo prcM-nlcd here. Korl-vanipKr, 
Sinjih'lon (1975) nolrd llial lln: i'<c »»f rrrlain oUirr 
anlhrnpohijiiral rrM-anh Irrhniipn's W'>nld pnsf no 
parliciilar dillicullics in rrlalionship lo ihr i.ssuc ol 
linndiiM'ss. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY: 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE OR STRANGE BEDFELLOWS?' 



Robert B. Everhart 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Tacoiiia. Wasliiiigtoii 



For llif past I'oiir ycura 1 luivc lived in, worked in, and 
.sliidirdOiie ^t•lluc)i di.slrirl in llir stale ul' \V;isliin«;UMi. 
Daily I have inler;ieled wilh iiiy nei«;hl»()rs, leiu:her?j, 
adiiiiiiislralors, and rspeeially wilh sUnlenls, a rj>nline 
wliieh has lolally iniinersed me in a inlerorosni nl' 
Aineriean sehoolin^. Working unth'r ihe an^|>i(:es ul a 
l'r(lerall)-.-»|KniM»red Kxperiinenlal .Sehool^ Pri>«;rani 
(KSP) has iiiaile lliis sojonrn worlhwhilr heeaiis*? I have 
heeii ahle t<» luonilor eunliinialiy ihe hearll»eal of nol 
only ihe aelors in the local s(!llin|; hnl also ihe 
nlvsleriou^ and sonieliines einsive pnlse ol' ol'lieials in 
IIKW/Mil who have been earryin;^ mil whal was onee 
heralded as a major m'W eoneepl in federal ednealional 
policy. 

Wliile doinj; a slndy of- sludenl lilV in jnnior hijiih 
scIiohI ta> well as perlorininj: inmimcrahle oilier chores 
lhal ar- pari ol' working; on an evaluation leanO. I ke[»l a 
nole I'ile on wlial the e\[»crienecs of lichlworkers 
evahialinj^ an edmalional program reyiral ahonl ihe 
relationship l)elween fieldwork and eduealii^nal polirv. 
All ihe wliile, I have been wailiii«; lor llie e^eu^e lo 
coni(M).sj' thesf llion»;lils: when I was asked ol my 
inleresl in presenting a pa[»er on lliis lopii-, I was, ol 
eonrse, delighted lo accept. 

My (taper addre^^c^ the* relationship helweeii rlliiio^- 
ra(»liy and cdm.alional policy. I have eho>en thai lopie 
Inr a ver\ straijiht forward reason: these are llie areas 
e|o>esl lo my work.*^ Tlie applie.aldlily of ihe [lapcr 
could. I sn>peel, jn>t as ea>ily perliiin lo elhnoloiiy, lilc 
lii>|ori»'>. case slndies, or el!lnoseulalltie^ as lo medieal. 
UH'nlal health, enviroiibierital, or iransportalion poliey. 
The spceilie ap[>lieabilily , be il Mmie nnit of a cidtnrc or 
a varicly (d" iiislilnlional sellings, is nol imporlanl. Whal 
i.- imporlanl iirc the leclnii(pies of antlirnptdo^ieal and 
sociolo«;ical I'ieldwork as they have applieabilily to and 
iiilorm major i^slies of pnblie poliey. 

In aclilressin;; llie wi<ler i^slle of llie inlcrfaee hetwren 
policy and anlhropolo«:ieal I'ieldwork, we have lo admil 
thai the direct contribiilioii of I'ieldwork enUTprises lo 
policy making has been spotly, indeed, tlion^h notable 
exeeplions exi.sl. Tin' Cornell- Vieos projecU be«,niii in ihc 
early I9.')0s under ihe direction of the lale Allan 
llombcr-;, altempted lo apply kiiowled-i*' ahonl eom- 
miinitv i lian^e and moderni/atitHi to development work 
in a previously impov«*ri>hed area of Peru, 'ihe <'ven 
earlier work of Mcxamh'r Lci«rhU)n and ollier> in ihe 
Uffiee of War hiformalion added valuable iriforinalion 



about prosecution uf tin' war wilh the Japanese and 
helped delerniinc surrender and Jiccnpation terms. Of 
(•oiirsc, many anthropt>h»«!;ists and socitiloi;ists do fi fid- 
work related to policy issues, or which could b<! applied 
lo [public poliey, bul the dirce'l ulili/.ation of such 
re'searcdi lo shape or reform piiblie' ptjlicy is, unlorln- 
nately, lot) rare. Al best, wc have the inakinji of ptdicy 
wilh an ex post facto ralioiiali/.ation for it tied to a 
selective search of relevanl literal lire: at worst, we have 
[>oliey being made wilh no <lirecl f^ffort lo nse anthro- 
[K)lot,7 (or any olher disciplin<', for lhal matter) to 
inform the policy-makers. 

I [>ropose to <;xplore why so little of whal elhnoj'- 
rapliers have done is n.s<!<l in making cdtiealional ptdicy. 
|[i order to discuss ibis to[>ic, I ibink il would be firsl 
useful lo review some major cliaracleristir*s of ellniog- 
rapliy as they apply to p(dicy issues and polit'y formula- 
lion. Having discussed these poinls. Til nexl review 
clliMogra[diy and ils utilily from ihc perspeelive of how 
public (edueatiotial) policy is made. Til also jlisciiss ihe 
defensibilily (or lack ihercol) of a very pessinnslie 
pic lure of whal ethnography can offer. Much as we'd 
like lo Ihink olherwise, elhnographers areifl always the 
guvs in while hals, and Til poinl oiil llie re^p(^n^ibililie^ 
lliey must consider if their work i^ to have an impad 
beyond lhal of the readers of esoh'ric journals. Kinally, 
ril offer some llujiiglils (Ui reconcilialion. 

Sonic Critical Llcincnts of 
the Ethnographic Approach 

Nuineroiis eb;tnent< i\rc perlincnl lo coiidncling an 
ellinogra[diy in any selling, be it fenn»te Java or the 
local school around ibe corner. These elemenl.-* leinl lo 
differcnliate elhiiogra|)liy from olher uumIcs (d' resejrf h. 
The firsl u\' ibesc dislingnishitjg eleinenis revolves 
aroinni ihe delinilion of llie problem jo lie iuvesligaled. 
Nol all elhnogra[)hers are anxious to outline in program- 
malie. fashion llieir 'Vcsearcdi design," hypolhcses lo be 
lestcd, or .samples lo be drawn, nor do all of them 
C(uieepliiali/e their sludy by ibc slamlarjl seientifie 
liierari by i»f iheorejlical, e(un;eplual. atid operational 
issues. Tliis is nol due lo la/.iness or lack of adecpiale 
training in gradnale selio(d, iml rather lo llie .>implc fact 
that 4'thiiograpln:rs, unlike* inosl so(5i(»logi.-»ts, politie;d 
seienlisls. or psvclioh)gi>ls, pr^d'er lo decitle after ralher 
lhan Ixd'ore the fael which re.icarehabic problem war- 
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ra Ills, in Vt'j>lij;n lion in n [KJrlicMiliir s<'.lliii«:. In lliis ^i:n.si^ il 
is dilTicnll lor clIinoj^rnpluTs lo 4?nlcr nny ouv. cullnnil 
si'.llinj: iind say in iidvaniMj wluil lln*y ari* lo 
examine, or llial lliOy will examine only sililinj; rivalry ol' 
llie Baiinese or llii; e't'lVel of n)o(lerni/.e<l cnrrietilnm on 
seeondary seliool eliildren in Aini'rieii. Tliey find il 
e<|naily im|H»ssiliie lo predirl llial lliey will use a rerlain 
hallery of inhTview ipieslions i)r [>rojeeli\i- lerlini<|iti's 
lo i^el al ihis infornialion. i\\u\ llial lollo\vin»; llie 
eolleelion of lliese <lalii llu^v will leavr ihe resear<di sile 
an<l iM^pn analysis. Delinealion lu'fore llie fiiel pri-senlr^ 
diffienllies In^eaiise il makes llie. assnni[)iion iIkiI llie 
problem slah'd a priori in lln* lieldworkerV (or inndin^ 
a«H'ney\s) mind is llur problem wlii<-li m^Jl^l eli:arly and 
definilively di>eril»<'S and di'fin(;s llii: esM'iiee of any one 
eiillnral sellinji. 

Problems ari>e whan fi<ddwork«*rs inlerael willi olliers 
nol aeeiislonn;d lo sneli un opi*n-endi'd a|»proaeli. My 
own work oe<'Urr«'d »Mid<T lb<- a«'«:is of a fedrral proji-el 
si![»porlin«i '*individuali/.i-<l in^lrnelion'* in a sjIiooI 
disfrirl. As 1 was doinj: fieldwork in a jiniior liijili >eln)ol, 
priijiH'l officials eonlinnall) pn'ssed me for answtTs lo 
ihe tpieslion of "how \v«dl is individualized inslrnelion 
opirralinj:?''' My inilial r4;s|»i>nse was lo slale llial my 
priddiMn for inveslij^alion was "wlial \> in<lividnali/<'d 
inslrm:lion as sliidenU exfjerinure il?" As I eoiilimu-d 
my fieldwtirk. I soon saw even thai jpieslion as loo 
fiM-nsiid and snbsliliiUMl inslead ihe (pn'slion. "'wluil i.- 
lilt; proeess of sehoolin^; asslndi'nls experieiu-e il?" 

All lliis is no! lo say ibal elhno«:ra[)hers «ro inlo a 
selliniT williniil somr '*fort'shadi>wed pri)bb'ins ' lo 
i'xarnin*'. nor dties il >ay lhal ihey dt) nol i'arry wilh 
{\uMi siunr eonetplnal l>a«:|j;a};i' frtMn ihi'ir diseifiline. 
Tlieri' is tu) sihdi lhin»; as a tahnltt nistL II doi's mean, i)n 
ibe nlher liaiuL llial (:llin(»trrapliers "niaki'" ralher llian 
*'laki''' ihe prtdilnn and llial llir) eiiler dir >vviu\ as 
rnriibnll ( 197:2) >ay> of lii> own work, wilh iieillu-r 

sfK!cific liniM's tior any sfunHfir ftuirs, and ihis irau 
as it should hr. it is tao easy tn f^n ixito a fivid 
situation cxpcrtin^ or hopinf^ to find this or that, 
(or invariably you ronn* out having! foujtsi what 
yon ivontrd. Solortivity ran do ^rvat thiufis in 
hlindinfi ono to a widnr nudity, f was intcrrstod 
talhrr in a vary f^p.no.ral comparison hotweon tivo 
hunting and ^uithcrinf! s(tr.irtirs (Pypniipsand Ik) in 
totally different environments; it was more a fact 
finding mission than the testings of some theoret^ 
ieal poini of view; . . . 

I'arl (d' lliij reiisoii for rlhni)jzra[dii'rs drriviiij; llie 
reseiireli problem from llie firld relales lo a seeoiid 
(diaraelerislit" of an itlliiioi^rapliie a[>pri)aidi, llial of 
se-ope. Individuals lisiii^ an elliiii)«;ra[)liie a[)proarh al- 
lenipl lo easl a wide iiel ms lliey piei-e lo«rialier llie 
eoiiipb^x iiiU rwraviii«r of peo[>le, evi^jils. iMUidilions. and 
im-aniiijj;s inlrrarlinji in a spreifie M tliii^ or >nlH id!iiri'. 
Tlie\ do lliis because <d* llieir belii-f llial. jiisl as lifr ilsrlf 



is i\ eoniplt!X ^'trslall sliapt^d and formed from a variely of 
(iressiires ai'linj; in myriiid Wiiys. so mnsl llie iiivesli«:a- 
lion of all)- resi^indi prcddiMii asee'rlain llie dej^ree lo 
which wide-ranj;int^ faelors come lo bear on ibal 
probbiin. 

•Ajiaiii, I found llie neeessily lo lra(;e relalioiislii[»s aiul 
lo eonlrasl perspeelives iiiiporlaiil in lit) Work in ihe 
s<dio(d dislriel. Wnrkiiiji on an irllmo^rapliie approach lo 
provi(h' an aeeonnl of junior liijib sliid(;iil>, I wa.- firsl 
siilisfied Willi deseribin*; llieir life and perspeelive.- in 
school bill soon found I iiciMled lo jcconnl for llie place 
of si'hool in llieir everyday life. Then 1 realized lhal one 
eaniiol iinderslaiid llie slndenls' vi<-ws of s( liooliii*: 
unless (MIC nndcrslaiuU llie vi<-w (d' olliers in oii(j\s rob; 
s«rl - ihe l«-aeiitTs and adiiiinislralors. I <oiisidered iiielnd- 
iii«: pariMilal lib; liislories bul found lhal lod liiiio 
consiimin^ lo carr) oiil. 

Allaiiiiiij,^ an expansive ralher lliaii a reslrielive seop(! 
is iialiiriill) lied lo ihr issue of problem dcfiiiilinn. An 
expansive >eope [>ri'veiils isolaliii;: variables lor iiileiisivc 
iinalysis: iiish ad, il [ire-siipposes lhal elhiioj:rapli<T- will 
invesliiraU; llic dc«rree lo wlii(di actors iirc influcnlial in a 
laf)i:slry beinj: weaved. The ri'si;areli [iroblcni will iIkmi, 
in all pr(d>abilily, 1m* dcsitrihi'd and analyzi-d as a 
conifilex rallnrr ibaii ;i >ini[>lc issue, a poiiil which leads 
lip lo llie lliird and la-^l «diara« leri.-lic of ihe elhno- 
irraphie aeeonnl. 

An elhnotrraphie aceouiil is iiicaiil lo be a delailed 
and ri( h chronicle of a ^iveii selling or .^nb-ciilUire. In 
lliis si'iisir, il mnsl describe* <'iiou»ib lo providi- oiilside 
readers wilh a seiisi' of whal il i.-liki' lo Im' a iik'HiIht of 
llie trpoiip beint^ studied. Iiidi cd, llie infornialion should 
bi> ri( Il eiion<;li and complex ciiou<;li so lhal the reader 
cindd acl oul a ndc in llie sellin>r bciii*^ <leM'ribc<l nol 
niiliki- lakiiijr a si ripl for a phi) and learning ihi' lines, 
cui's, and niirtinni'iils. lulino»^raplnT>. lliercfore, niusl 
write whal aelnalK liap)M>ne<l and how people aclnally 
|H'reeived their larjiiT <'nviroiimenl, de.-pih' tlie fact ibal 
sneh doUiil may appear, al firsl blush, to 1m- i'x<'essive 
and ciniiiiioiiplace. luhiiiit^rapht'rs mnsl describe ih<: 
coiiiinonplaec iis it liiippcns in the <laily lives of people, 
and then expand that deseri[)tion b\ poiiiliiitz out the 
si«rnifie;ince id' what has been desiiribed. Their la>k. as 
.Riehiirdsini (1975) has so i-Joipiciilly slated, is to tell 
about people in the manner i)f an cjiic poet: 

As teller of the human story^ the anthropolofiist 
cannot falsify what we are. He seeks to find the 
fall ranfie of human variation^ the cruelty, the 
mofinificenve, the love that is in us all and in all of 
our cidtures, lint the anthropologist is not a 
passive recorder of human data; he searches for the 
human secret. 

Such di^tail and drama chii/ioI he transmitted ab>lra<*tly 
or in >iiinniar) form but rather iiin.'«t coiive\, a.^ be>l a> 
|K)ssilde, \\\v. affect of the hiinian condiliiui. 
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I will hiivc oi'Ciision in lln* iiKiltTi;il Ui'luw lo rrlnrri to 
lliis <iisriissit»ii ol nii cllinniirapini: ii(:<;onnlV riiiinio 
lrrislir>. 

Wlial Policy Makers Need and 
What Ethnography Provides 

liiUil rt-rtriiily, liic sni>jfcl of ii(»\v |)oli< y rc-sfiirrli 
should Im! conilur.liMl has Immmj a lopir Uiikrd iir»»un(i hut 
srhloin rrnnUilly acidrj-ssJMi.TiiriM' years ii«H>, liowi'vrr. 
.|iinn?s Coh-nuin (lOT.'i) lisltM) wiial iu: i-alitMl "'IVm 
l'riiu:iplrs of Polity K«*srari:ii. " Ainonti; llu: (>oinls winrli 
(!oli-inan niadr art:; (I) I'lial policy variahh's arc lliosc 
\vliii!h arr .siil>jiM:l (o poli<!y inaiiipnlalioii. Thost- which 
arc not iiianipulalilc iinisl he Inhaled dii'tcrciuly : (2) 
Policy research should he (leliiied wilhiii [»oliey ^iiidc- 
liin's ralluT than hciti;:; dcrincfl hy ihc* invesli^alor 
hiiiiscli': anti {'.i) The nlliiiMle [irodnel of any policy 
research iini>l he a social polii y nioiiifit:d hy research 
resulls. If lhe>e are fair charatrleri/alious of the criteria 
for policy research, I hen we can »-nvisit»n a st;eiiario 
depiclin«r the idi'al lyp<* and prore-.s of policy research 
>nch as: 

A {jfoverninenl agency is to nirtke a choier on whelher 
to coiiiniit fnnds to eihicational optioti "A/* which is a 
fnn(liii>: of schools thron^h a system of categorical 
jirants, or option which is a s\sti'ni of money 

dishiirsed for general pnrftoses with >etiool> determining 
how to >pcnd it. Tin* iiovcrtnnent calls lor individnals 
and agencies to devise a rc>earch design nn*ant to test 
these options in a variety of scttiti^s. The n'si'areh team 
ctniclndj-> thai wliih- ci>ntri>l> are tijihtcr in the ca>e »)f 
option **\, ' c\pcnM-> an* n'dnced in option "W ihie to 
fewjT adniini.^trative costs. \l>o. recipients approve ol 
option lie(*an>e it ^i\ them jireati-r fli>cretion to 

use the ntoncN a> inlluent rd hy local conditions. Thc>e 
re>nlls are rcporlcil to (he government a^enc\. ()[)tion 
"I'l " i> idtiniatelv chosen hecansc it .>^eetns acceptatde h\ 
rM'hool administrators a> a practical and sen>ilde way of 
liavin:: >onie sa\ ahont how inoncN shonid he spent. It i> 
alM> (diosen hecan>c it a\oid> tin* e\paiisioii of federal 
a^encio to procr>s and monitor ^rant appliealion> and 
c(»ntraet>. 

A similar >cenario for ***iood" poliry ri'si-an h conhl 
Im" developed hs folhiwin^: the ^nidelines de>crihed h\ 
MnihanM-r ( M)?.")). In an article dealiiiir spceitically with 
the applicahihtN of elhno^raphv to the domain of 
educational policy, Mnlhan>er ontlines h)nr ha>ic 
**j:i\en>" tif the policymaking^ procrss \\hich etlnn);i- 
ra[dier> nceil to Miider>tand a> lhe\ ap[ily their work to 
enrrent .-»»eial is>ue>. I'irsl, he ccIum-s ( !<di'man s concern 
that what polic\ makers need t'roin any re>eareh is the 
*'innncdia|e idciiliticalion (d' politically viahle le\ cr> of 
actifMi.*' ttt* ^zoeson to point ont that tin* [M>lic\ ntaker is 
u>nalK lookin;z htr inforniatioii on -ome "iinindane 
c»»nipari>on.- anunij: a restricted >ct of instniincrUs'* and 
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not hroad relationships. The fornxT are st*en as "inanip* 
ulahle/' the latter are noU Sec'ond, In* points out that 
this stance is realistic in that le>^islators and adnnnistra- 
tors can stdeet only within a small ran;;!* of (dioic(*s. hi 
this sense, data are nettled on the effectiveness of 
choices within thttst* constraints althonirh, as In: ^oes on 
to adnnt, thest* data may hy no means sp(*ak to the 
"most important prohh-m ' or are the key to any 
complcN set of prohhnns. 

In discnssinji why this is tin* ease, Mnlhanser sheds 
some li;iht on the intricacies of niakin^; pnhlie policy and 
notes some constraints on its op<:ration. Ili.s third 
"jlivcn'' is that le»;iislative hills are not pieces of "national 
life,'' hnt rather are tliserj-t<; t^fforls which parallel lines 
of committee, a<;(*ncy, and administrative jurisdiction 
and tnrl, a p(»int reaffirmed hy .\lerrow ( I 974). If this is 
the case, then tlu: policy proe<?ss will not he cone(*rned 
with far-rea(!irm>: efforts hut lather with the a\'aiial>iiity^^ 
of inhirmation to illuminate tlu* treacherous ^patlt of* 
narrow h*»;islative acts as they proL*e<*d throuirh the 
committctrs of Conirres*^. A fourth ''jiiven'' centers on the 
sheer tinmht;r of players who are involvcfl in the federal 
(Mineational pcdicy proc^ess. Thirre an* midtitudinous 
levels throuirh which any piece of h*|rislatioii unl^t [kiss 
and, as Mnlhaiiser points out, "no ac.lor or or|!ani'/.alioiv 
reall) 'owns' a prohlem hu( mu^t nei^otiate from the 
outset the definition of tht* prohlem and the relevant 
actors to help in its stdiition/' 

Kcturniiit; to the short scenario presented earlier, the 
condition^ mentioned hy holh (JohMiian and Mnlhaiiser 
seem, then, to ha\ e hci-n un*t. h'irst, [ndicy maker> rather 
than researchers defined tin- prohlem to he investigated. 
Second, the pr<d>lem as defined fits into what cmild he 
eon>i<lered '^manipulative va^iahle^," that is. I;ictt»r> that 
conhl reas(»nahl\ he expected to lead to policy a< ti(ni. 
I'inall), we may a>sume that inlormalion on these 
conditions is sin h that all actors in tin* policy process 
could he expected to lake a d(den>ihle and reaM>iiahh* 
[losition on it to in>nre approval. Suj-h ( hoices within a 
relatively narrow raii}:e permit the art of eoiiipromise 
with neither tin* snrrend»*r lA' »Titi»-al vahjc> nor the 
n(*C(*s*'il\ to as>niiie a radical position. 

Kcs»*an h oil thi* siihject »)f (dioici- hetwt*en one oi 
two linifliiit; options would, in (Joleman'> and Miil- 
hanserV terms, he C(»nsiilered ^ood poli» y resean-li,"aiid 
>liv(*n their terms th(*re is iio diuiht that it fits the need 
to implement piihlic ijolic). It ij^norcs, lioW(*ver, the 
consiflenition of any information to iid'orm piihlic 
polii*\ - to pro\ide [>edicy with a different direction or t<» 
force it (o coii>ider the roots of eihieational i»iics ratliitr 
than jn>t tin- lips. Thu>. tin* principh*s for policy 
research a> >tatj-d hy (j»h*maii and MiilliaiisJT an- ht>tti 
narn>w and parotdiial. What if option "IT' is not more 
c\[n*ditioiis than option "A'"MVIiat if ncitluT of them is 
tound io make out* hit of difference in anytliiii<i that 
nlak(-^ a dilh'rttuet*? .^o monies arc- lnmh*d from the 
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fcdorul Icvrl tli recti y to the schools rallirr tluiii way 
of a specific and dcfiiiaMe pro*;ratn: how does this tit 
into the entire climate hy which school districts make 
decisions, nin schools, educate students'^ Mow do(*s it 
relate to the ont^oin*; dynamics of th(5 administration and 
orjianization of Aincri<:an schools^ The type of policy 
research we have bctMi <liscusi5in«; will tell iis litlle ahoiil 
those issues whereas an cthnoi^raphic stndy of a district 
central office could not tudy inform policy makers 
ahont funding options hut, more importantly, descrilx; 
the cnll.ure of administrative offices and the roh' of fiscal 
management within thai cnlturt!. 

1 can speak from cxp<Tienee on the sulijc<!t ol 
whether policy rc*jvar<di is hroatl or programmatic 
because some of my et>lleagnt!s and 1 spent consideralde 
time evaluating a federal education project on this very 
Issue. Receiving severe criticism from our own par<*nl 
»)rgani/.ation for not looking sohrly at **t)iit<M)me vari- 
ablci^'' Hnd f'-T not leasing our entire five-year <d'forl on 
how every action had implicrations for project olijetrtives, 
we argued that the prt>jeft hat! U) be cxamiiUMl in its 
context, that is. as a '^transplant'' t>f sorts into living 
organism of the school district. This *"illmninalive" 
approach (Weiss, 1006: Weiss and Rein, 1970) focuses 
on lu)W things work rallicr thati simply how well they 
arc working. We attempted tt» examine a s<:hool tlistritrt 
holistically, not only in terms of its platre in the 
conununity and the evtrryday activities of s<-hool person- 
nel and clients but also by idt^titifying forces rt^sponsibhr 
for moving the program in a direction. "Program 
objectives" and "outcomes"'— aspects t>stensibly crucial 
to gt)od policy research — were fonnd lo have little 
impt)rlanee in the lives of most scliool personn<'l when 
placed in the context of. their daily lives and tin; 
regularities of scliooling and the eomnumity. 

Rut wc can see that any attempt lo examine a setting 
holistieally ami, more specifically, to conduct an ethno- 
graphic approach on some aspect of that setting, rr<*ates 
a <lisjuncture l)elwecn the precepts ol ethnografdiic 
studies and tht! ostensible conditions under which such 
studies art* said to be ''nsebiT' for the makitig of publir 
policy. Karlier, I described wdiat I saw as some rharaeter- 
istics of an ethnographie approach and I ontlintrd those 
charaeteristies in terms of problem deilnition, scope, and 
detail. In terms ol policy >tudies. then, an ethnographic 
approach runs into considerable dilfurulty. First, the 
problem for investigation is freqnently altered or even 
determiijtMl after the ficldworkcr Ud> been on the site lor 
some period of timi\ While it may be legitimate lor 
policy makers to guide the ethnographer in certain 
directions (such as t*xamining the educational [»roeesses 
in a givtMi community and s(*hooling in that context), 
few ethnographers wonid find it tenable to conduct 
fiehlwork where they were forced to study "alternate 
ways lo lax and >nb>idi/e, In r»'g"hite organizations and 
individuals, am! lo channel funds through one or another 



set of a<lministrators at fcdijral, state, and local levels'' 
(Mulhauscr, M)75)-issut!s supposedly crucial lor edu<ra- 
tional policy. 

The se::ond place (*thnograpliy runs into roadblocks 
in the area of public policy deals wili' tlM* p |atc<l area of 
scope. .Not only do ethnographers prefer -lo pnrsuj* their 
dcfinititui of the critical problem but, onct del'incd, they 
Want to investigate the broad parameters of that 
problem. My own work on junior high youth has 
I'ollowcd in that dirt!ction, although it certainly is not as 
holistic as that which might be done by some colleugues 
who arc mort^ anthropologically oriented than I am. But 
my work is considered by some as ^'irrelevant" because 
it dot!sn't focus directly t>n project goals antl objectives. 
My response is tliat while such objectives mean so!!»e- 
thing to technocrats and policy officials tli em selves, I hey 
luivc less meaning in the ongoing experiences of junior 
high stutlentsor even their teachers. 

Finally, ethnt>graph'ic work tentis to be dense and 
rich, [>t>sing a critical problem for policy makers who 
don't have time to read such voluminous uiattTiaL we 
have seen, policy work needs to be crisp and to tin; 
point. Ihc color and emotions portrajetl in an irthno- 
graphic account are seen as excess l)aggage that gtrts in 
tin* way of "the facts." 

In reviewing what policy Inakers say they need Iroin 
the World of research and what it is ethnography 
provides, tluirc is an obvi*)us disparity or "mismatch" 
(Mnl)iauser, 1975). l'oli<-y makers want <piick and simple 
iidormation on a focused probbtm in order to provide 
information on variables that can survive tin* administra- 
tiv<';h'gislativ<' proc*!ss. Kthnograpliers provide broad and 
di'Uh*,' stu<li<*s on ar<'as \vhi<di may or may not \u' 
considered to ln' poli*'y issut's. In looking at eritiei>ms of 
ethnography an<l its eflect on the making of pubfu; 
policy, 1 am struck by the emphasis on <'xpetlienee an<l 
pragmatics a<lopte<l by those in policy circles. This is 
certainly iinderstandable, for in tlie world of action and 
getting things <lone, long-term gains are usually surrentl- 
ered and compromise*! lor short-term effects. 

Yet, 1 have little sympathy with the criticism that 
ethnographies tlo not define some readily identifiable 
lever which a policy maker can pull in ordtT to change a 
social program. What many policy makers fail to 
recogiii/.e is that policy itself is a cultural phenomenon, 
subject to stamlards and values that are constantly 
elianging ami which art! mt*ant to be alteretl to fit a 
variety of cireumstan<:es. George Herbt^rt Meat! siiiti that 
intMi <:r<!ate their own worhl and their own vitTW td that 
world: .-^o <lo lln^y come to form antl t(> accept varit)ns 
views on what constitutes a lever ft)r stitrial action. Public 
pt)licy then is nt>t east in ct)nt:rett!, moldtMl by ptdicy 
makers wht) have t)hjt!clively dt^lcrinim'tl where pt)liey 
changes can he affeeletl antl where they carmt)t. Public 
[►tdiey is a pt>litieal process, antl the pt>liti( al process is a> 
inutrh synd)t)lit: antl cert!mt)nial as it is a tightly 
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raliuiiiilislii: >ysUMn. ht'caiis*' t)f llw iion-liiirar tliincTi- 
>ii>n> ol fKilicy milking, |M)lic'y i> luviwii U) Uv \ni>\\vi\ and 
fxpiiiiili'il, iiilnrnii'il 1111(1 ilt'lKih'il. in {\n> >fii>t% it nrrtl 
not l»o a "minor varinlioiT' dralin^ \vilh somr rclalivrly 
"imiiidaiif prolilt'iM," l>iil (an and slionid Uv cNpansivc 
and illnininalivc. In (Uir own connlry. lor ('\ani[*l<\ wv 

have coinc lo m |»l a li\(' l«> prn cnl rah ot 

nncni|i)(>y intMit a> |M'rnii»il)lr, w liilf in ."^candanav ian 
counlrit's sindi a rale wonld ln' llic i'ansi- ol ill policN 
aclidn. in [\\\> coiinlry, w*" liavc cdmu' to Udrral*' an 
f'dncatioua) >y>l('ni wliicli all()\v> a lull iwenly iktccuI oI 
tilt' popuiation to Ik* nnaMc to (Aiiiliil any niodicnni oi 
l>a>ir snnivai >kiiir^. yet we ij^norc inaii\ lai l(>r> wliit !i 
('tiuH>;'rapliir approaches, snrii a.-* lliosr i»\ (!n>ick 
(I97.'0 ami ili.-t (lUT.'i), idriilily as i i)nlriiMilin«: to liuil 
comiition. Tliosc ra('t(>r> arc said to Ur "not ma- 
iiipuial)i('.^ 

i'lnis. tiif (Tilii|nirs o) I'llnio^rapliic.-^ rai>t'il 1>n many 
[loiit y nuikcrs arc aiM> rrilitpifs ol llicir own lack ol 
vision on wliat tin* paramrltTs ol [Mihlic polii'\ arc and 
conid Im\ itotii Coleman and Mnlhanstrr M'rni. eoiilenl 
witii attackinji all polie) roeareh that doe> not 111 a 
narrow, [ira^matii , and utilitarian nnxlel. Tlie\ want 
poii('\ rcx-arrh to predellnc the prohh-ms, to deal with 
polilieally expetlient varial>les. ami l*» l>e hriel; every- 
tiiln*: ei>e is peri[»lieral. I lieir ol>ses>ion with prajimati>m 
and tin' >tatn> jpio e\[dain> the policy maker>' ( all h>r 
ethni>«:rapliv ti> adjn.-l to the praetieal ilemamU ol the 
poiii-y (iroee^s, wliile they r«'fn.-.e at the >ann' time to 
i-\amine the very proet ^> hy wliii h polie\ i> made. 

The Ne<*dod r.ontrlbiilion oi' Ellniofjraphy 
l<> Educational Policy 

Th»i> I'ar, 1 liave di>ciisseii ht)W' ediieational policy i> 
made and M>me critiii>ni> etlmo^Taph\ and it- n--' in 
makinji etiucalional policy. It i> clear '.Ihit 1 have little 
>\mpal!i\ with >omc ol these rritic;-ni-. and I havi' 
I'aidlcd p(»lic) maki'rs lor makin«: llit a>>(imption that 
[loliey is a> it i> and demandin;; that cthm>;:raph\ adapt 
to its standar<i>. 

Vet. I tliink il we look in the mirhn'. we >ee a 
reliection of oiir>el\c> which is not i\> hri«:ht and 
uncorriipled a> we wonhl like to helicve. Indeed, in tlii> 
>cclion, IM like to maintain that ethno':rapher> arc not 
llic kni«:ht> in >hinin«: armor that they think the> are 
(Kindtail, I')?.")), and that they, too. need in examine 
rarcl'niiy their own work vi>-a-vis the lornnilatitm ai' 
eiiiieational policy. I .-hotdd n(»tc liere that mans 
elhnoiirapheis dtj not iVel that their work sh(»nl(l have 
policy implications, and I woidd not he >(» darin;; to 
>n>!;<zest that all should; I do, liowevtT, claim that many 
more ( onld. 

(Jne limitation ol niany ethnoirraphics is that they lail 
to lie the rich and ea>e->pcciri( chita tt» dc\t'loj>- 
nn>nlal litiTature iliat coidd add t (m>idcrahle in>i<zht to 



the case' hcin;; dcscrihed. (Icrtainly, triey often cite other 
a!ithr()p()lo»iical lilcratnrc to sn[>port (and sometimes 
rclnte) a variety of pinnls heinti: made, hnt this i> not the 
t\'pe of dcvclopnn'utal approach of which I am >peakin«:. 
Instead, 1 see that etlmo«:raphers arc either nnwillin;: or 
nnahh; to consult nul (li«:est the variety of literature 
cM^tiu;! outside <d' (as nvcII a> within) their own field atnl 
hi'in*: it to hear on the s[)(*cific phcnonuMion they have 
cxamiiu'd. 

I ft me offer a case in point. The >erics, "Ciase Stndie> 
in Kducati(Ui and ('ulture,'' edited by (nrorj^c and i.iuiise 
."^pindlcr and initiated ahnost 10 years a^o. i:outains 
s(uue very intcre^tin«; auil ri'atlahle etlnii)^raphies (leahn(: 
with education in a variety of settin»i;s. 1 ha\ read many 
of the hooks in thi.^ ><-ries and find them <-omntcmlahh\ 
Uut tlnrv lack ;my systiMuatic attempt to tii' tin* findin;:> 
to literature so that [\\om- in policy circles conid t;ike the 
finiiin;:>, compare them to similar findin«:s. and arrive at 
an infornu'd jnd;:m<!nt ahout how policy ma\ he 
reeoni:cptuali/cd to account h>r tlnjsc fin(lin^^. .\hist »»1 
tile l)Oi»k> in this serii's deal, in one Way or another, with 
topics as acculturation, the n»r\ns between the 
comnnmity and the s(dn>ol, education ami the economic 
order, the school in it> politii'al Ci)nte\t. tl-.e relation>hi[) 
belwciMi thi' M'lwiol and the >lali', ihiM-roiun ilyminn( >, 
or nuKlerni/ation. Vet >ehl()m (h> tln'.>e ethni»«:raphic> of 
education attcnipt to inform the reailer on what -Indies 
in not only anthn»polo»r^ hnt pi>litical >cien( i', >ocioI- 
oiiN , reouomii's, history , imlced, e\ en literature, have to 
saN about the fimlin«js and intcrpretati(m> reached. At 
best, these etluio^^rafdiies treat u> ti) a >hort, (Uic- (»r 
two-fia^e conclu>iou which iiH'orm> n> in >onn' «:eiieral 
w;iN that the -ehool i> part of the larger .>ocicty in which 
it \> indxMlded. 

Of e(Mir>e. tin' studies in the .Spindlcr >erie> were not 
oi'i«:inally c*mceived to have polies iinplicati(m>, >o il i^ 
diffirult to fault them for a sin of omi>>ion. ih\ the 
other hand, i^ there any rea>on why ctlnu»^^rapher> etudd 
not incorporate a wide body of fin(lin<z> Irom any 
mindicr of fields to better place the study in M»mc mor4' 
«:encral and br(»ad pcr>|»eetive? Tlusjpproai h a hi)li>lic 
mode (d' analy>is to C(unpbinent the hi)li>tic nature ot 
the field work- coidd make ethno;;raphy nn)re iidliienlial 
in informing si^jjuillcant educational issno. 

A second lintitation of cthuo«ijaphie> in their rele- 
vance to [luldic cdin-ational policy is tin* ethm»^rapher > 
penchant for a finn tional appn»ach to describin;/ social 
[ihenomenon. I don't see tlu> i\> a problem uu»*jjie to 
etbno^Ta[dMe> but tint) share the criticisni with any 
number of resean h nnnles and thus nni>t be held to 
Mmu' of the .>inne limitatitni>. 

I don't want to indict struetural fnnclioualiMn as an 
inappropriate way to look at s(urn- M)cial phenomenon, 
for I feel it does describe a jircat deal. Vet, a finictitmal 
a[>proa< h is td'ten n>ed simply to (h*>eribc why a ^iven 
social or ( idtural ••'ttin;; maintains itself in tin; manner 
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wliirli it (l()Ci7. w'illi I'Ulr ron.si<l»Taliou for [):ill(Tnr(l 
iiUMjiiilit'.s, iiistitiMioiuil jM)\v«T, idfolo^irs. or iUr iiilmial 
(iyiuiiilics of liow a .sy>U'iM works imk! lor whom llir 
syslciii i.s nol I'linrhonal, Sixriolo^y joiirnals wt^rc I'illrd 
w'llli .siu:li rrihri>iii.s and rrjoiiulrrs a iumiiImt of years 
ajzo. Davis ati() Moon* ( I.!) |H>sih'«l a lum lional inodrl 
of soriai diriVri'iilialion lo rxplaiii liow sorjrly allnrah'<l 
rcNvarfl.s and (lislin^iiiisluMl anion»; ils ni(Mn!»rr.s. (irilirs, 
on llu: oilier lian<l, wvrv qiiiek lo |)oii!l oiil liow a 
sysleni of slralilu alioM, as analyzed l»y Davis aiul Moore, 
iiaf) its d\ >juiie(ions as ueil. In llie same vein, iimelional 
analysis oLiees >eliools inlo a syslmiie (M|ni)i)iriuin ant! 
sliow's liow l!n-y art- pari and parerl of llie cnlire soeial 
,-N>n'm. Knnelional analysis loo t»llen ends ihere, uilli 
lilliv eoi>Md<Talion tor or opinion on whrliier sneii an 
e()ni!il»nnm (if il j-\isls) is desiralde and how il nii^iil l»e 
alhTeti, for whom, and al whal eosl. 

I thin', liial ellmo^rapiiers, ailiiou<:ii liie\ may find 
'tional anaU>is lo he nseliil al limes. >honh! allempl 
io eillnT use il mor«' er«'alive|y ((ian>. M)72) or ht- 
eneonra^ed lo use oilier mod«-s t>f analysis. There is a 
lendeney. \\ln-ii dealing witli syslems and analyzing a 
senin<! holi>tiraii>, lo fail iiaek on fnnelionaii>m a> liic 
mttst oii\ioii> mode of analysis. Ihil lin> nerd nol always 
he tile ease and liiert- i> nttthin^ iniierenl in an\ 
examination of e(hiealion and its eoiitext >lalin;: liial a 
fnn<-ti()nai a[>pr(>aeii nin>l he n>ed. liie work ot Jules 
Henr) \\'a> anythin^pi hut a fuuelional aual\>i>; >ome 
reeeut \\t)rk U\ nriti>ii soeio|op>ls ol' ednealion u>in«: a 
>tM:ioloj;v <d knt>\vled«:e per>pet'live (Keddie. I')7I) 
snj;«:e>ts the u>e> i>f an ellmojiraphie a|)proiit h in other 
than fuuelional anal\>is. The point then i>, and >hon!d 
he, that ethno«^raplier> have a \ariei\ «>f leverage poinl> 
s) llie\ eau de>erihe nol <mi\ how a sy>lem lils together, 
hut httw it doe> nol. I tliink ethnofrrapluTs eouhi 
examine soeial phejionu-non in lerm> ol tli>->(Misii> a> 
well a> eon>eM>us. lhu> offerin>; a more >peeilie and 
particular point of eoneern for polie\ eon>ideralion. 

Another limitation of tin' ellmo^ra[thie afiproai h and 
its «;oodiM\s> of fit wilii polie) re,-eareh is its failure to 
consider lu)W palleru> ileseriheiT ami per>[»eerives re- 
counted (t)nld have an\ relalion>hip to lar«rer order 
tpie>tif)U> iiivoKiji^ pnhlie policy. Tiiis point is related lo 
the first piunt on the incorporation of relevant findin^> 
in other field> hut sonn- additional tociare>lill in order. 
One focus centers on what i> a failnre lo appU 
ethnography lo |>olicy issues, the oilier on what seems to 
he a fear of a[>[>l\ iu«r an ethno^raph) lo policy issues. 

linforlnualely, loo many I'lhnojrraphers fail to lake 
»'thnot;raphie slUflic.^ lo the next sle[> U> he al)le to 
answ<T in a <letaih'd fashion the "so what' question. 
Perhaps this is and has heen all part of the ■\si:holarly 
tradilion""' wherein academicians have found il more 
eomfortahle lo talk lo each oliier rather than [ilaee their 
insi«r|it> tm the line hefore the «reni-ral [)nldie, iherehy 
heinji; strippe<l of the jar«zon and sometimes pretentions 



analysis hehind which ihey stand, 1 can sympalhi/.e with 
this feelin;;, for indeed I have fouutl m\ mo>l diffieidl 
and cmharrassint^ moments lo he nol when I present a 
s(du»larly paper hefore my [leers hut when I allempl lo 
descrihe what I do lo my nciiihlior, who is a memher ol 
the Teamslers Union. 

1 think lhi> is loo had. If we can I translate our 
fieldwork findiu<:> into an\ lhin<: other tiian such ;:oli- 
hlcfly^iook >lalenu'nl> a> "lite nu>sl hasie prohlem that 
ari>e.<Jn connection with knowledge ulili/alion ma\ he 
those that stem from the social and or^aui/.a tional 
eliaraeler of edncalional instil n lions/* (hen we can 
hiame no one hul onrselve> for the fact liial our 
vohnninon> ellmo<iraphie >ludie>are not hi^hU regarded 
hy many outside onr own little e|id>. In general, and 
where appropriate, there i> no rcaMUi why >linlie> on 
soeiali/.alion or aecnlluralion patterns cannot address 
issuers of pnhlie policN, t»r wI.in >tuiliis of conuunnily 
valne> and reeepli\i(\ to < han<ie cannot l>e. iMpially 
applied, or wh\ el lnio;;;raphie >ludies of >tudeiit eullure 
cannot he apphed lo the entire suhjecl of Icarniu;: and 
enllural lran>missioii in a particular >ocicl\ . Thc\ can lie 
hut aren't, and I sonu'tinn-s wonder if we a> >oeio|o^isls 
or anlhropolotrists are >o limited in our per>peclive that 
we >imply don't kiu>w how lo eon>ider the import id 
our work hcNond the dehale of theoretical frann-work>. 

Some ethnographers exhihil a fear or he>ilaucv to 
lake a >land and >lale how they, the ellmo^raph(T>. >e<- 
the parlicidar >ludy relating l<» a polies i»ue, The 
ariiuuieul i> often advanced that de>criptiou. and de>- 
eripliou alone. i> what elhn(i;;;raph\ is all ahonl and il i> 
not the elhno^raplier'> respon>ihilil\ lo tdhr au\ 
>uh>laulive eonunenl> on what certain da I a nu-an in 
term> of judt^nn-nl.s ahoul what could or >hou|d he dom* 
differenll) . nor are lhe\ capahh- <d doin^ >o. I su>pecl 
thi> >lanee is rooted in tin- notion of enllural relalivi>m 
and the accompau) in^^ hi'lief that the elhno;:rapher'> jtd> 
i> onl\ to >a\ how a s)>lem doe> function, not how it 
ini^hl o|)4*rale. Souu> have even argued that a >talen'ent 
ot jnd^nn'Ul on how something >hould work precludes 
o!:ice.li\ily in (he >lud\ of human Itehavior and that 
liiose who teel c»impelh-d lo "call >hol> " are to he 
accorded le>s than lull mend>ershi[> in the ehdi (W oleott, 

I personally tied this lo he an unreali>lie a»e»uu-nl 
of nol ouK how ethno^raph) i> eondneled hut how the 
Ininian mind function>. To hclie\c that h\ nol >lalinir 
opinions or nuikin*; jud^mcnl> >onurhow purifie> the 
data that liave come he tore and niake> them "more 
ohjcetivc* is naive. We all j^o inlo an\ situation w ilh our 
own preconeeplions and our own hia>es, Kthuo^Taphic 
descripticui itself i> hiased, ior tlnr ethnographer has ha<l 
lo make deei>ion> ahoul what event > to [>orlray and 
which lo htave onl, w hat lo enipha>i/.e and nol lo. Uy 
preleudini; that ihesi- laclor> are not lIuTc nuike> the 
description no mt>re "valid* than hy staling one's 
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siitt' tor tiiiit ;i.s innrli n> \> possiiii^'. ^iinihirh, 

inakiii«; jiuljinu'nl> iiiitl l allhij: lor ptiliry riM inimu'iula- 
tioiis a)'h:r tli>pa>sitMuit(' N)( riTiption inakrs a >Uu\\ no 
\v.<> t't)iiit)<;rapliii', atuliropoiutxical, or purr tiian dtxs 
fiw'iM'K pro\iiliii>i; ilrMTiplioii aloiu'. i iUm\ tliiuk tliat 
lilt' iiivt)lv(Mnt'iit of rtlniD^raplici's in tin* iiiakiii;: ot 
t'tiiit atitiiial puliox ii(M'r.s>aril\ r()rrn{)ls tlir tli.M ipliiic aiid 
iiuiki's it hrss n'sjM'i lalili' or s-ii'iililic. As llyiur> >ay> 
(197-), "Oiw sliDiilil rcail U) ihr iilhTaiu'CDr 'lliaTs not 
aiitiiropoloiry * a> one wonid to an omen o) iiitclirr tiia) 
tlt'atii. Kor that is wliat it 

Towards llecoiicilialioii 

Tilt* (picstitMi \vr iiuw I'ari' is whrtluT tlir applic ation 
ol ('l}iiio;:raolii(' iipproariio to tlir inakiii<: of cthica- 
lioiial piilit s i^ pi»>r.ililr or wlirtlu-r tliiTr will alwax.-- hr 
an »>lran;:» iin'nt ."^ W liilr we ina> i'\pei l M»inr ilciirn* ot 
rt't'oiit'iliation. i liiink it would Uv lunca^tMialilr to 
t'xptTt a Uli>>rnl niarriii;;r. Like it or not. polirv i> 
n>iiall\ iU)l nindc nsiii>^ the inlorination policN makers 
l:aM> alniut tin* inrrits ol' one approndi or tlir other hnt 
oil the l>ar<:aiiiiii<: and ('nrn[)rouiisir)>i hrtwiM ii individuals 
n'pn'M'iitinj: various intrrrr-t^ and intrrf^t jironps. As 
Krtlinau (I'>7i5) ha- >o \i\idK portraviwl. polir^ Iriri^la- 
tiiiii i^ a daiH'4> whirh rtspondr- to ruauN ruc^ and wliit li 
nn»v»> in main dirrrtiour- ludorr it i> rcnuplrtrd. Sut li i> 
no lt>^ tile ('a^(' wlit'ii policN is made I>n administrative 
ratlicr than h'lrisl.itivr drei^ion. 11 tlii> i> trnc it i> not 
onl\ (^tluioirraphic tlatii which arc \irtuall\ nnn^cd (and 
iinu>aldc) hut in(i>t M'icntilic data a> well. The political 
pr(M>(>^^ (dtcn pm-lud('> the u><' ol 'VcicntiiicalU ra- 
tional" tiata in mm h ot it> opcr^itiou. It >ut h werr not 
the ('a^t^ then how l ould the riiidiu>i> oi the National 
(!o|llIni:<^i4)n on the (!;in>(*> and Prevention ot X'iolenee 
aiiti other >iiuihir lindie> ;:o nnh<*eded (IMalt. lUfl: 
K(Miiaro\ -k\ . I •)7.'))*f 

(fivni tlie>t* liinitation^. 1 think there are errtain 
lopoii-ihili tie> h'lih ethn(v^r;:pher> and poliry makers 
have it there i> it potential lor reeoneiliation and il. 
indeed, more thdiiiitixe iidorniatiou is io he um'iI a> the 
ha>i> lor edneatioual polit N. Some ha\e el.iimetl that 
ellino«^rapher>. indei'tl. -oc ial it uti>ts in jn'iierid. have 
no plaee in the inakiu:: ul pnhlie pnliey. M-.)\iiihan 
(PlOM). hir e\;iniplr. iTiti4 i/e> the pretentitni-ne^^ tjf a 
-mall pt)n[> ol M)einlr)^i>i> intJTe>ted in pnihlems 
tIesiaiM'' h»r •liNinu the iiupre»ion that tlu'\ had fhr 
aii>\\er. h)r einuim iuL: the ^oxemment [n adopt th»'ir 
"aii>wer.*' ami then watehin:: the wlnde ellort lii»i. 
.\i^hel (I')?.")) aern>!*> >orial >eienti>t> in general 
'];:i\in'^ ami di'iu;mdiii;: tin- riuht to j;i\e ad\ ii e a> i:iant> 
while \\v were >lill pNj;inie>. Ih' p)e> ou to >ay that 
MM-ial M-ieiiee in i!ener;il >hould >t;iy out ot pnhlie poliev . 
>lalinii that tin- 'purpti-e ol" -einur i> to sean h hir 
truth not t(» atlvi-r l:o\ trnnn'Ut^. -a\e mankind, nuike 
piihlir pi)lieN. or liuild empire'.-/' .S'iener. in .\i>iiet s 



vieAV, slunihl rrinain in the eh isttTecl halls jd* the ranipns 
ami >eieuti>ts >honhl speak to thein-elve>. 

I don't think that ethn(>«,Tapher> or auN Muial 
s;ient'>ts havj' [n ipiit dealing with ludiev issin> hut I do 
think they to clo a ln^tti r jxA) at it. CertaiuK, We 

hav4' to r»'eoj;iii/e that our knowleil;:*- is lra«i?nentetl ami 
-ornewhat nnpc rhM t hut a> C^)leiuan (l*)7.'J) hiin^ell has 
^^;lid. "Partial inlorination at the time an ai tion inn-t he 
taken is hettcr than comph^te iui'orinatitm jIUt that 
tiuu'." Llthno«:raplwTs mu^t he willin«: lo j^rapnle with 
the hard realities of the imperh'i'tion ami jieiieralily o| 
their information hnt this .-houhl init dissuade them 
IrtMii makinji inlc»rinecl judgments alter havin;! presented 
a de>eripti<m as ac'enrately and oljjertiNrU a> pos-ihle, 
W e should not lead people to think w*' ha\ e the t(M'ees ol 
prtrtlietion in our jira^p hnt we -h.HjhhTt ne alraid to 
venture a prohahilitN . 

In this re-pert, ethnot^riiplu , like any other seii'iu j' j»r 
;nt. lor thai lUatU'r. ini|zht he akin to SlrettonV (1*'^'*0 
iMalo;:\ of the praetiee of law, where anthropido«:i-l> 
and soeiolotrjst- de-erihr. explain, and even interpret 
hehavior '>on<;h]y hnt wcM within loeal limit-, ami 
iuventiveU when reipiired. lie «:oe- ou ; 

thi* I Mir has pritviph's. na (Irnutl Thvnr\\ Its 
liriru'iplos nro momU pt^iilWitU admnnihiry. Hut thv 
^morat pruu'ipt**,s tln*nisrtrvs an* r«re/v rrtiahtr far 
doduvtunu ttiut f/iev rtrartv nerer should ht\ 
fMU'\'t*rs do not dronin that a j'ou parsimonious, 
oii'rarrhinf: taws may ttay suhsunic all othi^rs. 
'f'h*\v knoir //n* difforonco hrtwrrn l.fu kr's suhjrct 
matter and .\i'u'ton\. Thry noithrr supposr thrir 
.wiVviee to hr youn^\ nor sit intlustriously undor 
applv trvvs, 

\i etlmo<:rapher- ou the one hand are to he nmrc 
willinji to -Uiijiest what their <le-eriptiou- nn iin ami how 
tlwy apply, then poliey maker- on the <ither hand 
inu-t he willing: to open >4)ine dt)or> and allow ethno- 
■iraphie approaeln'- to ln*eoim' working: tool- hir the 
inlorinini: id eihieational pj)lij*y, (.!c)ward ( M'T.')) >lal4*s 
that "hecan^e the ajien^ir- are wIndU ih'prinlent »ni 
(!on::re-- hir financial support, the ajieiieu'- iuu>l t iMUpK 
with eertain ropousihility param(*ter> mandate(l h\ the 
politii'al matrix in whieli ihey exi.-t. " I )re\ fu- ( M)7()) 
ar;:iie- tlut (!4m«,T»'ss is limilecl lo -iiniinarN ai'tion rather 
than to the implenirnlat ion of major polie\ directive-, a 
roie re-er.ed lo the exttentivr hram h. ^ et thi- line jil 
rear-n'iiu;: su^^e-ts that the Irdrrjl >\ >tem of policy 
making und polity implementation i> ;i >ri\en and 
-oinchow eaniM>t he altered. It als») di^fiuise- the laet 
that tluTc i- enornioii- di-cr<*tion in the political procr.-.-. 
and that in the area of ethieati<»n niaiiN pro<rra^l^ 
^nppo^edly "mandated'' hy (!jm«rre-- are -cleelivcly 
enforced ami iiiiplemeuted hy iiovcrninent ai:em*le- 
(MurpliN. I')7I). 

I nfoilunatcK. 1 think that tlw refn>al of policy 
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iiiiiktT.s to look ill ihrir own sidr ol' llir {viivv n> wi'll a> 
ihr oilier side indiriilcs ;i Lirk ot vision ;inii a loo ii^rcal 
\villin<rnf>^ lo ;k( (>|>i whal i> ralluT lliaii lo ^jitrak oiil tor 
what could or should hr. \\V iummI a grrah-r sfiisr of 
inlrllrclnal «-liinal(' in \h.r arra id' pnldic [lolit y- nol ju>( 
a stuirrli for auswrrs hiil. a> Kicliard llolsladltr oner 
>aid. ihi* ahilily 'Uo lurn an>wrrs inio <|Ur^tious. " In lhi> 
ri'S[MM l. policy has lo hrroinr Irs.i loiutTncd willi 
|)ra«i;inalirs and more ronciTiiiMi willi llit [irohh^n al 
hand. 

riiially. and rt'lalcd lo an rarliiT poinl, I lliink wr 
nt't'd lo uuikc ihc dislinclion hclwccn ('lliiio<i^rapliy as a 
way ol a>si'ssiu»i; lln- rllrrls ol a [»ro^^rain linke d lo a 
pt»li«t\ and lis iim* in a>sr>sinir ihr wry polit-) il.-^rll. 
Clearly. I lliink. (>lhuo>rra[>hN and [lo.-ssihiy applied 
researeh in «:eneral -is more sidled Tor asse>sin«: a [»oli< N 
and i> le» valnalde as a \va\ of assessin>r <nil\ llie 
protrraui. whjeii i> [larl ot llie [toliey. In lhi> re>p(>el. 
e I lino«>ra pliers ean and should he williii<r lo relale llieir 
tiiidiiijrs lo die hasie prenii>es and t>l»jeelive> of a 
[>arlieular [xJiev. In ihe same li<:hl. [>olie\ iiiaker.-^ ami 
implenienler^ should weleome llii> eontrihiilion h(-eaii><> 
il add.s lo whal (^olieii and Garel {197")) liavt; lernied a 
"diseour>e ahoul >oeial realil) a dehale ahonl social 
[irohleni.*^ and iheir .•*olnlion>.*' Thi> i>. I think, whal Wf 
need more ol -a rorniii tor diseiission. iiol jiisl on 
answers hnl on llie (pie^lioiis lo which [proposals arc ihe 
answer^. Ihe eoiumilintMil ot ihe ellin'' :.«phcr lo 
eoiilcvl. h) deseriplioii. lo ihe mcaiiii ... ''ver\ da\ lite 
ean ctmlrihuv \:. <!n i-iirahl\ lo llial di>conr>e. Ihe 
t'onimilmem ..i i\.v !)no^faplier lo ciiler ihc diseonrse 
a id ihe eommilim iil ol' holli partie.-^ lo he intornwd \ty 
lilt' discourse can helf) remove Irom p'/lii ) n-scarch ihe 
.^li^ma whi< h lleiirN Ur(M>k> Adams once laid on [>hih>S' 
o[ih\ "liiiinlelliirihlc answer> lo tUMdnhh^ prtd>lcnis. ' 

Nolcs 

1, rhi> paper wa> prcsenled a> pari ol' lln' synipo- 
.•^iuin. "llir Wider Applieahilily ol' .-\ulhro[)olo>zical 
Melhodolojzy/' al ihe meeiinirs nf ihc American As.-^o- 
eialioii lor ihe Ad\ anctrnienl ol' :r'ciencc. ih)>lon, 121 
Kehrnary I07(i. The f)af)er iM-nclilcd trom ihc crili«:ism> 
ot KaNUiond v'.oward, \\a\nc |)o\h\ Toh) I'.dson, 
William Firesloi c. Don Mcsser>chmidl. and Marry 
Wolcoll. 

2. Al ihe onlscl. lei WW. >a) lhal my lraiiiin>; has Im'cii 
in so(:iolo<r\ and cdmalion. iiol anlhropolotr\-. I have 
loiiiT hail an avcr.Mon lo ihe [treoccnpalion ol mo>l 
>ocio|o«risls willi .M)cial slrnelnre and suney analysis, 
thus my nalnral allraclion lo anlliropolot;ical fichlwork. 
Ncilher do I wanl lo rlaini lhal ihc wnrk I have hecn 
doinj; ihc pa>l llirc-e years i> iicer'ssarily cllino|rra[»luc: 
ralln-r. il is po.^sildy whal W oh oU ( I'^Toa) ha> termed an 
(tlhnotrraphic approach lo rcM arcli in c<iucalion. 



*5. Mere is wln-rc the clhnoij[r;t[>li«?r should he at hi? 
he>l. lie >|i()idd l)C ahle lo descrihe an i'ducationai 
[traclice. cxatniiic tin* as>uniplions nnderl\in>z it. and 
then relate the !iiidin^>4o a hroad hod) ot couiparative 
data, lie should he ahle lo outline the eiillnral assump- 
tions in holh polie\ I'orniation and implementation and 
. -'11 >liow. it nc« j'>sar\ . llial tlie>e a>sum[ilion> ma\ he 
»'han«jrealde it vicwi'd in the proper [»er>pej' live. 

1. Some rca>on> h)r llii> e>lran>remenl arc outlined in 
Merlon's ( \^H)H) di.^ ussion on lln* role ol" the inlelleelnal 
in puhlic laireancracics. 
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Antlii'MpolimN aiul ciliit iitioii a> a ticld t>t ititpiir) lui> 
iiilii-ritrtt MKiM\ tliin:i> tii \;ilnt' Ironi :iullirti[>i>lt>^\ . Like 
tli<- \sitli-r ilix ijiliur ot antltri>t>olt>;:\ . cihiratioiuil 
nnllirt>|M)loi:\ Ik> ■ a rri>»-rnltnnil or i-otn[>arali\ t* IranM'- 
\v«>rk. il |ilat i> a liinh \alnt- on ronh xl and >iliiatiotial 
\arial>l<^. and. lor lli<- tno.-.l part, it dt-tnatnl> that 
knowlt-d;:*- aliont >(-liool> and rdnration Ix' ;:aititd 
tliroti>ili inlrn>i\<- Inld >tnd\. Unt atitliro|>oli >i:\ and 
i-dut alion lia> al>o inlu ritrd >otnr trait> ol anlliro|)t)|o;^N 
lliat nia\ not Ih- ijnilr mi powtrtnl ior undt'r>laMdiii«: 
fdnialion. >\u'\\ trait i> a lat k ot tlioiii>])t al>oiit 

what niak«-> np an antliropolo^itnl >tn(l\ td rdnration. 
\\ liilr it is- roiiiinoii to rrad al>ont tin- trt Iini<pir> ami 
arti\itir> t)i' tirlilw oi k. partiri[>ant ol>.-<(-rs ation. aim thr 
dilrinina> ol hriii;: a .-^traiut-r and a Iricnd to tin- >nhjrrL> 
i>l ry-rarrh. (ittir ha> Immmi writtrn ahoiit rr>rarrh dr-i;iii 
and iln- w rilinn np ol a >tiid\. In anthropolo>;\ . tlii.-- 
narrow ran^r t)t ttt[tir> in thr (h'\ rlnpiiii: ">fir-rnnsrion.- 
m">-^*' ( Na-li and Wintroh. 1072) ol tin- di>riplinr ha> a 
lii>loriral l>a>r. \> rtlino^raphrr> Irft to >lnd\ r\))tir 
i'nUiirf> in lar-t>ll land>. il \va> in-rr.-,sar\ onK to rrrord 
"a.-* iiinrh a> po-.-ihlr *' ahon t thr nn.-tndird >orirt\ . Snrli 
an approach w a> hriirtirial in that antlirt>po|o;:\ dr\ rh 
i»prd as thf iiin>t Hfiirral ol' tin- >orial sririn*r> and tin* 
«li\rr>it\ ol thr hniuan rtnidilion hrranir thr hallmark 

thr lirld. In thr old da\>. untliropo|o;;i>t> wrrr M iit 
out oil "r\prditi(ni> ' to tin- trontit*rs ol tin- plam:t or. 
inorr ol'triL ^rn( lo a >inall i i»nnnnnit\ h\ thrI>l■^t-|^ r> 
and lold lo **h :irii (hr ( nltnrr/' 



I iinr> liaM' rhiiMirrd. l oda) thr prohlrni> oT >rh'( linii 
a tirld >itr w lirrr a projrrt ran l»r rarrird ont in\ ol\r thr 
w illin;:nrs^ ol thr ho>t M>rir(\ to Ix- ^tndlr<L thr 
a\ailatiilit\ ol rinid>. and thr apfdiraliilit \ «d a tln-on or 
li\ pothr>i> Id tin- toration. I hrn* i> iHM-d to hr niorr 
r\plirit ahont thr kind t'lt kno\vlrd«;r to hr •;aillrd Irolll 
a parttrnlar >tnd\ . ..^rrion> thon>ilit lia> to |h- t:i\ rn to thr 
lorinat. andirnrr>. and utility ol >tnd) riiidin^>. I n- 
lortniialrlN . rdni ational aiitliropoloir\ ha> r* mtinnrd to 
tojjow thr parrnt di>riplinr ot aiithropulo*;) in i^inorint; 
thi->r topir^ in la\or ol thr inorr r\r itin*: a>prrl> tH 
doin«: thr tirldwork. Ihit pro[>lr arc not tran>[M)rlrd into 
.1 -I'hool .^N-trin likr tlir rrrw ol tlir Starsllif) Enti'r- 
ftrisv:^ >tndir>. Iiliii> and othrr prodiirt.- ol" r«->rarrh do 
not ina*:iralh apprar at thr i lo.-r ol a ^tinly. It i> in\ 
piirpo>r ln-r»- [a tak»- a i-.omprrhrn>i\ r look at rr.-ran h in 
anthro[>o|oir\ and rdi^ration. I will not hr rr\'i('\\ in*: thr 
\arion> inodrl.-. ol rr-rarrh tlr>ii:n iinplirit or rxpjjrit in 
thr litrratnrt- ol thr lit'ld. hnt ratlni will [>ropo>r ;i 
niodrl or hrijri>tir paradigm tor an -.nithropolo;:iral 
slnd\ oT rdnration. In ordrr to r\rniplil\ thr rontrni of 
tin.-- niodrh I will draw upon a >tndy I IniNr hrrii doiii;: 
with Aht \.»(»(-iatr> ol tin- >( hool> and roininnnit) ol 
\\illro\. Arizona. Itnt tin- main point of this (lisriir-sion i> 
thr .^triictnrr cd thr riitrrpri>r. Thr wlioh- ol" an 
anthropt>lo;j>iral ^tnd\ Ircnii drridin^ who. what, and 
whrrr to study to puhliri/inii rr.^ult^ -can hr trrnnvi an 
"rlhno^raphir prorr»/* Within thi> prori-.-.>. lonr major 
roin|M>nrnt^ ran hr idrntiiird: rr>rarrh roi\dilioii>. 
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rrscarch Icsii^iK rcscarrli iiiiplrnit'iilnliot). mul produrl 
<T»'iilioii. At first ^Lnirf, four roniponnil^ iipjM'iir 

lo iiuikr ii}> a l('in|>oral >ri|(iriir(': iiidrrd. [\\r linii([ilioii> 
of pro>r stipjuirl lliis cipiMrnrniicc. Unl in real life, 
rsprrially tlic lift- of i\ sliid). llicsr four mm- 

p(>Mriit> an: in i-on>laiil inolioii. Tlir ron(lilion> of 
n'Miir'.h vhaii^f, ;is «!»>»'> n AmU disi^n atnl il> linph- 
iij*':ilalion. I'rjitliit ls arr a>srni a( llii: rnd 4)f a >lii(l\ 
and [MTliaf;s rdi(t>d or rrwrilt'/ii ImU llitMr crtMlion is a 
roniitinin>.; arLvily. 

iM'tort' 1 Utru St» a (iis<-ns>ioii of rarh roin[>o:H>i)l of 
ll.r procrss. 1 will iifsl r\jiniin' MHUf of ihr daiij:«T> 
iniirmil in ii^noriii^ lliis hr«M j'^>. dan;.',»'rs whirh t an limit 
tlic contriitiition aiitiiropo!o<:y ran make to t ilncational 
polir\. tlit'ory. and prartirj*. Wollowiiij: this. I will 
ontlinc M>nit' of tin* liarrirrs that have kept [M'oph' from 
io(>ki!i<; at cdnt alional antliropoioiry in a (-omprt'hcMi>ivc' 
lijlhl. 

Danj^crs of Ijjnoiin^j Uie Ethno(];raplu(' Process 

Ihc l>a>ir dan^rr farin<: rdiicalioiial anthropolo^\ 
should iho whoh* of an anlhropohit^iral : hidy hr i<:nort'd 
is the conrcplnai condensation of the di^i ipiinc into the 
i»lra i)f fifldwork. Doin*: firhlwork or p;jrtit'ipant ohstrr- 
valion /.V not aiilliropolotiy. l^i . ansc of the inordinate 
attention M>naliy \ii\ru to fie{ iwork in the hteratnrc 
edneationai anthropoh)>r\ i> in (ian^er of hein^^ equated 
with it. It \> important to nole that the relationship of 
fieidwork to edneational anthropoloiry js not reeiproeal. 
W hih* it is diflieult to imagine an aiithropolo<rit al study 
whieii doe> iu>t inelude fieidwork. it is eertainh. possihle 
lo do fieidwork without doinj: a!i'.hropoh>ii\ . 

If the [irohlem w«'re mereK iht! nnslahelinj; of 
reseandi (how mn;di n\i)re (rxeitin^ a study sounds if 
it is ealied "antiiropoloirieai then it would he eas\ to 
send out warniti^s and admonitions lo the perime'rrs of 
the diseipline and hope that the rcsearehers stealing the 
name and some of the thunder o f anthropoloi;) would 
lake heed. Hut the prohh^ni rni>> deejMT. lliere i> a 
dan<;er lluit those eonnni>siotiin«: studies (dfdueation liy 
anthropolotiists will take ihe false etpiation a> realit). 
.^tune si^ns of thi> po>sihlii\' have alread\' emerged as 
shown h\ Clinton's (197.*) portrayal of the authropol- 
o|ri>t as a ''hired hand. ' If sneh a trend eontiuu<:s. 
nnthropoloirist.^ (d ediieation may hei ome the "'instru- 
ments" or the many ^istrT disciplines .-studyinj: schools 
and their et>ntext>. he recoimi/.ed only for their 
ai)ility U) elicit extensive iidormation from school 
people in unohtni^iv e ways, anthropoh)iri.-.ts would he in 
danjitrr of hccomin«^ ptirsonilled tpn'^tiounaires roaniin«^ 
the schools of the world. 

An a<iditional dani;er in (Mpiatin^ educational ; '.ro- 
polojry with fieidwork i> that developmt;nt of other 
components of the t.'thn(»jirapliic process will suffer. II 
eareftd attenlioit is not »;ivi'n to research desi«i:n and the 
evolulioii of research imf)iementation. then educational 



anthro[>o|oifisls will not he reeojitiized a> authorities in 
educatioiud re>eareh plamun>i and pi>iii-\ . Mdueationai 
anthropolo«ry pui jn (he position id reaetin<: to 

the pro(M)>ais and plan> of others rather than ;:i'neratiu>: 
proldems and new way> nf looking: at >eho»din^ ihi'm- 
>elves. Likewise, if the <'reation »)f research prodi>cl> i> 
not taken >crioij<l\. then it i.- \cr\ likely thai the time, 
the >npport. ami the editiu<i of the prodHc|> will he 
releiraled to a residual catciror) in a >tud\. N^ritin^ up 
inono^raph>, crcatin<i andiovi>uarmaterial>. and in other 
wa\> puidici/in«: research findinjis, are too important lo 
he left It) chance. Wax (!'»71) has noted that a study's 
wrilt'-up ^cneralK tal.c> uuire time than <loin^' the 
lieldwork, a point forcihl) seennded h\ Wricott {l')7r)V. 
Hut hecause many edneational anthropolo«:i>t> are 
trained in the tradiiion of old-time ethiio>rrapli\ , w lnt h 
emphasized a >eparation (d fieidwork from the writin': 
of an cxteiL-sivc uunuij^raph. writin<i a report i> ofter 
lhoiji>ht of a> something: that occurs alter a study. A 
more prudent approach would he to reeo>mi'/.e that an 
anthropological stud\ (d edueation seldom tell> \oii 
only one thin^ alxnit h'IiooIs.: m>r doe.-> the knowled<:e 
irainefl i:i a >tu<ly wait imtil the end ol a period of 
lu'ldwork hefore it hec(nnes visihh'. Tie.' comp<ment of 
report preparation nni.>t iic considered a> a major and 
eontinnin<: p^irt of an etiuio^rat>hic >(nd\. \ practical 
result of r«:norin^ thi> f 'ature, oiu' that man\ of n> have 
laced in the field, is fiiidini; that for political, ectmomie. 
or polir\ reasons support for product preparation ir^ 
lacking after fieidwork lia> hern completed. 

.V third dan>ier in not looking at an anthropological 
stndv as a comprehensi\e operation involvini: >everal 
ctpialK-important components is that future students 
>Ioin<; into the field will have a di>torted idea of 
educational anthropolo^\ . There ha."> heen a lot of talk 
latelv ahont the need for preparin<r >£radnate >tudeuts in 
anthropoloiry (D.Andrade -t al., 197.') and edncatio!i 
(i'!dd\, IU7fi) for the uncertain joh nuirke|> of the 
hitnref. While most of thesi; reports stress the need lor 
adaptahility anion«r tin: s(du)lars of the future, it i> 
important to note that any authropolo>£ical >tnd\ of 
education ha> the [loteutial for teaching >tud(Mit> the 
diverse skills of the trade. It Would .-scein to he the hei<;ht 
of folly to earicatnrc.' educational anthropolo^\^ a> the 
*'|«'oldems of fieidwork ' whih' alsi» attemptinj^ to 
convince new stiident.-^ that they need to adapt to ntrw 
fronti»Ts. 

.Antliropolot^y has alway.-r heen a risky and ilanjreron> 
hu.-siness. When my family and I mnlertook rcM-areh in 
\ ticatan, Mexico, seviTal y«*iir> V*' \vere wariu'd that 
tr(»pic;d disease could easily < laini one of our lives, 
(initin^f ."^hort a field >:iidy hecause (d* illne>.s o.r death is 
not u>:ctnn:non in th.' ln>tory of the di.-scinliiie. Toda) in 
edm ational anthropoloi;\ nr'W dan^^ers confront >tudenl> 
of the fii'ld: while they may not he as phy>ieal)y 
thrcali'innj: as the ajrue, they can severely retard llie 
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()t vrio|>ni(iil of aiiliirt)()o)nii;N ant) ( iliiralioii. I<;nurin<; 
aii\ of llir «oiii|i,»iiria> ol* an t'llujoi^riipliir sIihIn of 
cihii iilioii t an l« ail In llir fai>r ini[)rr>slon anion*; |M)li( y 
iiiaktirs thai anllifopolojiL^ils of rdm alion 'Mtm'l know 
(jnanlilalivr Irrlniiipn's^' and arr lursl "Irfl in lln: field. 
At tin' icvci of an individna) slnii). lln* dan;Z(T in 
Ijinorinj: ihf r»>n!|»l«'xily of lln- » llino;.'/apliii' [>rorr» 
nianift'sls ilst'lf in lln* lark of linir or snpporl for 
atliMjualt' r»)ni i'|»luali/.alio!i, analysi>. and \v^ilinJ,^ or in 
liir inapproprialr of n'sfun ii lrrhni(}nr> in tndd. 

Barriers to Exaniimntr Kthno^rapliic Process 

At llif oulst'l. I >nt;«^(>lrd lluil ihr tli.sriplim' nl 
anlliropoloijfy lia> shii'd awa} from disrns>i»»n of >ur\\ 
lliin};> as rt'srarr!; drsijin and r«'porl prrparalion f»>r 
lii.sloriral r»'a>oi\.«s. and ihal fdm ational anlliropolot^x luis 
followt'il Miil. I lii> iKirrit r rair^«'d in front of a rritit al 
t'xaniinalioii of tin* rllnioi;ra[diir [jroffss is a l^irritT 
liuiit on tradition. Ihrrj* otin r harritrrs liavf o|»strnct»'d 
t,ln' dialojinr on tin- [»roj j'ss: tin* diicnuna rd' anthropoi- 
o«rv a> art and as sricrH i', tin* la«'k of roniprtfni.f ann>ni; 
M lu)lar> in tin' field, and tin- lack of a v.ualndary ff»r 
di>« iissinj: iln' issue. Tin* last of ihrstr tin; laek ol 
voeal)ular> is: of e-)nrs«'. tin; topie of tliis vssay. W Idle I 
iiiak»* no elaini llial the partienlar lernj> ! :nn nsin^ In-re 
are the final words on tin' >ul>jee.t. I do hope thai tin*) at 
lejst open a dialtijiiie. 

\\ in*lln'r anlhro[)oloiry is an art or a >t itrnetr is a 
(pie>iion wliieii e.ontinntrs to he posed i>y [>raetitioners oi 
the diseipline. LMtieational anthrttpoloi^ist.*- an* nt»t ini- 
nnnie to the inipHealions of the (pn:stion. althun>rh ar- 
> t'l ill' \ seem to liave heen s[>artMl stunt- di.itriht-s that 
have eharaeleri/.t d the dehate in anlhropolotr)-. I prtrfer 
not It) think ahoul anthro[)oh)«;y-as-art-or-seitMice as a 
(pjfslion with a ri^hl .«nd \vron<: answtrr hnl rather as a 
tlilenuna. The «lisci[)hne deals with hmnan Inrin^s: .is 
Mieh. it is faeed with all of tlit; vajiaritrs. eontradietitnis. 
and hitlden motives thai Innnans havt^ devt^loped o\tT 
the pasl lew million ytrars. .Slill, it seem> possil)h; or at 
least worthy of efforl h) ahslrael n;;^ndarilies and 
simiiarilies from the hnman eontlition. 

In the pa>l. "eitht i/or" ratht-r than "I '-th/antr* 
thinking has ehara- teri/.ed dist.'nssioiis ahoul llie art a id 
srieiKMi of anlhro[»t)h i^iy. The editor- of tin; nn>ninm*n '.al 
and inspiring; Hmulbiutk nf .\h>tht)d hr>Cultural Antht - 
piAofiy (Naroll and Coln n. iOTii). for e\ani[)le, st .ns 

thai ihtjy would like It) Vee anlhro[)olo'r>' l\eeom(- a 
projp-iissivelv tin>re rijiorons anti >eienlifie hrain h ol ihe 
sorial seienet;s in «;eneral.*' l^arlially in responst- lo .ihis 
and lo other (-all.< for nn)re sei»:m:e in anlhropolo'iy, 
I loniiiniann (1976) reeenlly propositi a relurn lo ihti 
"personal approat h" of iht^ tlist.ipline. ^hi^ <lehale over 
M'ienee or art leil> nn)r:! ahoul ihe way anlhropolo)5isls 
ihink than il does ahont ihe stn.K of [)eople hi 
er<)S:v-eullnral setlin^is. l^inary thinkin«j hased on polar 
opposilos has lon«4 dominated manv did)ales in anlhro- 



poloniy. nujst of fhem related It) the seienee/art dilemma. 
I'owdermaker (l%f)) talkt-d ahont the anlhropt)h)«iist as 
"stran^ier" (i.e.. ^eitmlist) and "friend '* (i.t-.. hmnanisl). 
Most inlrothietory tt'Xlhooks make a dislinelion he- 
twern "real " htdiavior (what people art- ohst-rved tt> do) 
and "itlear' hehavior (what they say they do). Trans- 
h>rnn'd h\ sonn- td' the idea> and vtieahnlar) td' 
linjiuistit s, lhi> division of tin- worhl into real anti ideal 
eateirories heeauu' the hasi> for a dehate ovt-r the sln»l> 
of "elie'' or '*emie'' lMdiavit)r (Herreman, \^)U(}\ Harris, 
1%H). A reeenl disens>ion in Currorit AnHiropolof^y 
(l'are<les and llephnrn, 1976) has su«i'i,..tt d that tin! 
"eultnre and eojinititm paradox" is related to the 
ilifftTent hemispheres of the hraiiL While it is po>sihle 
that ihtr rijiht or the left side (d the hrain is responsihle 
for [leoplt! ht'int: "intuilivt-" or ''analytieal." ihenr is 
jirowin^ evidtrnee sn^«^estinjr that tin; two halves t)i the 
hrain \*'ork in eoneerl. and "riirhl" or ''h-ft" lhinkin«; 
donnnanee is only a pt>pulari/.ed notitm (llarnatl and 
Steklis. 1970). 

l lu; rej;.von liiat the M ienee/art die.holomy has served 
as a harrier lo a realistit- assessnn-nt of the ethrn»j;raphie 
proeess is that the eomhatants On l)t>th sitit!:- oi tho 
hatlloline have nuHle ridienhms deman<l>. Thosr who 
hold an '\irtsy*' vi«'w (d anl.hrt)pol<»j;) rt-eoil from the 
thought of settinii dt)wn a ratituial model Tor what ihey 
do. There is a ftiar that hy >tatin»; <».rfie//v what will take 
plat;e dnrin*: a slud> one limits the intuitive, often 
random, aetivititrs that are nettled to maximize lln; 
anthro[M)loj:ical wa\ of knowle<l«:e. There is a sense 
ainon*^ tin; nn)re humanist authropolo«:ist> that sonn*- 
thinji t)f tin: "heauty''of a >tu<ly will he lost in this way. 
I am remiinletl of a retnark an ethrn)-njnsie(do«:ist s;nd lo 
iiw once ahont thi; plaec of analysi> in tin- dist ipline: 
"you anthropolojrists lake a[)art eullure like a hit)lt>j;isl 
takes a[)ai*t a Imtterlly. You never see lln; heauty of il> 
IlijilU.'" 

On tin: other side of the < oin. anthropolojiisls ltM)kinj£ 
for irn)rt; seieutj* in tin: disei[)line eall lor explie.il 
discovery prot edurtrs (Tyler. l%9) and earefnl eon- 
finnation of all etlun>»;ra[dile. slalemenls (Moerman, 
l%9). Naroll (197:i) hi's sui;l^^•^ted (hat anthropological 
knowledire is nolliinj; nn)re than a >tochastic prohahilily 
chain. 

Tin- harrier td" the sciein:t;/art dilcnuna in anlhropol- 
t)«rv rn-ed> to he dismaiilletl cpiickly. Taking; the stand 
that an anthroptdojiical study is mysterious ami per- 
sonal, and tlni> not ameuahlc to rational <lialo«;ue, is as 
had as asscrlin*; that tin* intuitive and aestht^lic aspects 
of the enterpri>e In- hannetl from the discipline (Werner 
and Fen:on, 1973). It time to take in:ed frtun the 
writin^^s of scienct: and art ((ihiselin, 1963) ami admit 
that intuition, inspiration, and plain hard ut)rk ari! 
chara< lcri>tic of th'' x an h for knowlcMli^c. Allhou<;h it 
may appear dirfimlt to propose usinir "insi»j;ht hased on 
MTcndipity" in a rcjicarch proposal, such an atlempl still 
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sluHiid 1m' iiuidc 

A inon- ili»\VM*l»»-j'in'ili Imrrirr lui.- kipl llu* (liM ns>i»)n 
iiltDiit till' «'tltiini:rM|ihir |>ro('(>>> limited ImrritT ol 
M-iiDiiirly coiuprlrucc. Mliioiitili MMt)ir()|M>)o^ist> ol 
t'diiriihtiii \t-(iuld like tn >rr I Iiciiim K lis r('iii('MrMMtion> 
of lilt' prt)Vt'rl)inl Kt iKii^siiitcc incn and women: in m( tind 
liii'L id) t)i' tlu' >ki))s involved in the pr(>ee>>, im linlin^ 
t)r>:Mni/.iilion. pkuuiin^. iieidwork, [iml writint: >kill>. nrv 
M'itltttn Ituind nnder one iuit. >onn- people are \ (T\ ^ood 
1 tli'si^nin*: m rcsiareii [»rojeet l>ut not well j-ijiilpped lor 
pullin;: pian> into operation and i;atiierinL> data. Otiier> 
ma\ Im' M'U^ilive rield\vorker> l>nt poor \vritet>. Stdl 
ollnT> ma\ Im' liiorou^liiroinj: reM-arehi r- and exerljenl 
wriliTs Imt Iuim' no .-ense al>out how to piek a ri<dd >ite. 
lilt' lolklori' of antiiropol(>>ry and ediieation i.-^ reph'te 
nilh tali's !>! srholars who have eitlurr execlh-d or I'allrn 
on llii'ir I'aers while rarryhi;: ont a stud). 

liic l)arrier> to cxaniinin^ the ethno^iraphie process a> 
it applit'? to rdiicalional anthropolo;j;\ have r.ot served a 
iist'l'n! tnnction. Instead, the) have.-^rrvrd to ehanne'l and 
limit the ( \ploration of what an anthropoh)ni(>;i| .^ludy i.-^ 
into the nit writin;: aluiul liehlw'ork expcrienei^s or 
into llir dehute of Mientisni versus humani^ni. if 
praetitionrrs of anlhrojiolo*;) and edneation lerl at a 
l';.-s to deserilM* liow thi'y writi' or how the\ plan a 
.-^tinlv, \i is prol)al)l\ due a> nnn h to a laek oT attention 
to thi.'M' topie.-^ as tt> their ahility as ethno^irapher-.. 

Cotidliioits of the Ethuograpliir Process 

The condition^ under whii h a studs i> earried out 
ran;:r I'rom the hi^zhlN personal preiereuec^ oni' has in 
n'lation^liip.- with otluT prople (>i)nie re^t areliers >tnd\ 
prini'ipals. otlwrs study kinder^iarlen studi'nts) to the' 
in.<.titntioMal .-etlin;: oi' tint res<*areh. For tlw [)uri)OM's < I' 
tl^i^ rs.-ay, I will not dwell on the hi^^hly personal aspeet.- 
(d* rrM'arrli conditions except ti> note that they, toi>. are 
Mdijcct to chan<rc thron^ihoni a project. The diM'iplinar\ 
intercuts of a rc.-eaichcr. tin* loi:ation of the pntjcet 
under stud), and the in>titutional context oi tin; study 
will he cotisidercd here. 

The interests one ha> developed in the discipline tif 
anthropolojTN oi* education form tlw l)a>is lor the whole 
re.-eareh enterpri.-e. H' thi^; essay wfre in tlu; tradition ol 
outlinin;: the iornial sti ps oi' tlu'ory ti stin^ statement 
of prohh'in, dcvelopnuMit of h\ pothe.-is, hypollle^;is 
tj'.-tini;, anci anal\ ?>is - then tlu; disciplinary interests 
wj)nld helon*; with a discus.-iou of priihlem statement. 
Honi«!mann (197f>) noted that tin' c<;-.ifi«rnration of 
laclors inilueniin;^ tln' choice of what to .-tuily oit»'n 
depend> on sueh thin>:s a> the popularity oi a topic or a 
research tec hnique c)r the availahility of i'nnfl.- for certain 
kinds (d* research. It .-honld conn; as iu> surprise tluit 
acadenne lads or trend- have a ^ri-at inllm-nce on tin; 
ri>eareh nuirketpLn e. The importance cd* I loni>»inann > 
ol»><'r\ation i> that the statenu-nt cd* the [»rj)l)lem or tin? 
rcM'areher'^ diseiplinary interests are relat<-d to other 



jondititms. It i.- tluL- in'c e>>ar\ to j'xamine di>eiplinary 
interests in lijiht of the cillu'r condition> of rj'>j'an li. 

In m\ >tudN (d' a >niall >outhw('>tern conununitN . the 
disciplinary intere>t> i l>rou(>ht with me included an 
interest in the ideational >N>ti'ms of idca> that people 
t reated in Jirtler .to in t ah»n;i and eflVt t .-oi ial t haiijic. 
\1\ \i»'W i}\ j ulturi' and >ociclN wa.- heaviK influenced 
h\ WalhuM'V {\^)h\) 'uU'i\ that had diliVrent 

*'ma/e\vay> * (t)r etmfi^uration^ ol the way ihcN per- 
(cived the world) which worked in a conununitN in a 
wa\ that made hoth social order and conllict a fact id' 
lift'. St'cn in term.- id the .--tndy of a lar;:e, comprehensive 
project (d educational chan>>c in a >mali town, my 
interest in the *'cullural map.-'* that p*'op|e carried 
around in their heads was translated into research in): 
how difiV'rent actors involved with a Vitional Institute 
of Education Kxperinu'ntal Schools project lookeil at 
what they w<'re' doin«i and how the I'.^tal project 
appeart'd t(» them. Taken one step further. I was 
interested in how the several versions of the projc'ct 
would afiect the wav students, teachers, and t)tln'r 
■ omnmnity residents either accepted or reje( ted the 
kinds of educational < han^ro that were pro[)Osed. 

A second disciplinary interest was in the placj' of 
contextual v,:riahhs as thev related to phunu'd ehau^^e. 
One of the hasie insi«zhts that anthropolo^v has to c>flVr 
is tiiiit p opie do not always iU'\ as tih'ir institutional 
role.> mi^ht prediet hut, rather, approaedi every social 
exedian;:e with a comple'x set of expectations and 
strate;:ies lor hehavior. In the specific caM* of \\ illcox. 
Arizona, I was interested in the place that a local or 
reirional identitv mi>:ht have in the implementalion of a 
iederal change pro«;ranu and whetlu'r sUch iactors as 
etiinicity, liu>iui>tie pluralism, or kMi>hip would iniln- 
ence the' way the school sVsti'Ui j)perated in ^eiu*ral or 
the fetleral projeet operated in particular. 

A third interest. derivin|^ from the discipline ol 
anthropo|o>:y and cdneatio.n, was in the naturalistic; 
^itndy of schools. This intertt^t hordered on the metlnxhh 
io^ical in that it as>umed that lon^^-term ohservation was 
necessary to develop a moilel or f|eseripli»)n of. what 
liapprns when a total school distric t attempts widc-seale 
innovations, l)oe^; educational ehanire folhivv a stejnhy- 
step advancenumt, or are tliert; early and late chan;:c;s 
that don't ^;eenI to coineide with an external measure! 
(such as the nuinth or vcar cd' implementation)? Is then! 
sonu thin^ that can he identified as "the projeel'' in the 
disl'H t or are there ^ieve'ral inm>vations that IxM'oun* tin; 
projt el ex post fartoY These kinds of cpiestion>; eon Id 
only he a Us w creel if sufficient time; was ^iven to 
day-to-day cdiscrvation (d' tlu; sc liool di:<triet over a lonji 
;>eriod of time. Although the particular educational 
clian^e.ctceurrin*; in W illeo^ liad ( harac teristics of < han^e 
hv ilifhision, ehanj^e h> "cultural hrokers' ctr entre- 
preneurs, and change hy rc;mc)tc- c:ontrol through the 
i'undin«i a«ic-ncy in \Vashiu«;ton, l).(>., anlhropoloiiieal 
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skrpliiisni >ii«i^«'>lt(l iIkiI an an;il\>is »it' llif rluinizr 
[>ri»«;raiii in lln- m-1hh>1> !uh1 lo wail inilil »)1)>»t\ alicMi 
lotik plat't*. 

OlIiiT iiilfn->l> llial niakf U[> tin- joiHlili»)n> »)l 
rr>»'ari li an- n-laliMl li> ihr Ijnatioii ol >rlnH)l or 
t tMniiniiiitx iindiT slndv. l lif >r|r( lioM ol a roi-an li >ilc 
wlicrc lln- |»rol»li-m> oin' >rfk> lo >ol\r run In- rr;i.>onal>l\ 
(U-liiuMlrd i> an f\ Irt-iin-K iinf^orlanl task. l(lj-all>. lln- 
loralt- of a >Uh\\ >ln)nli! hold liolli inlt-ll -rliial and 
t-niolitinai inli'ri->l in a ri->j'arrln-r il i.> loo (-a>y lo all»)\v 
lln- ili>liki- ol a roinninnilv or s» iiool lo ov(-rroinr tln- 
oliji-i'livi- and iiili-ii>i\ «- l»a>r ol" a >IimI\ . In in\ >linl\ ol 
W iljkH/*?^...Ihad lilllt- ii)nlrol over lln- >|M-iilu; ctrijiinnnil) 
iWnidd Im- >lnd\inL'; tin* >i-lj-< llon lor lln- rural I'Aprri- 
nn-nlai S» I»m)I> pr»»»:ra!ii >ili-s \va> niad»- U\ lln- Nalional 
ln>lilMlr of Kduj-alion. .\> a pari ol lln- >ninnialivr 
r\alnali»Mi n->»-ari-li Iratii.^ lln-r«- wen- h-n [»o»il)l»* 
i-(iinninnilif> llial 1 niii:lil have liad ihc op|M)rliinil\ lo 
:4nd\. I was inlt-rt->lrd in ^M»in;: lo \\il|ro\ lK-i ai:>»- it was 
lln- Old) i-oiniiMifiilN (•lio>« n in lln- >Mnlliwi'si. a rr«:ion 
wlicn* ni\ laniiK and I want(-d lo In addilion, I liad 
i'oiii[»l<'tt-d a >orio-lin^ni-lic stnd\ ol st-M-ral Ma\an 
c'otiiinnnitics in sonlln-rn Mi-\iro. m» lln- prol»l»'iM> ol 
l»ilin»:uali>m and lln- inllnrni j- tA' .Mr\ico on a roin- 
innnilx ta^ iMali'd lur. Il iiirn«-d oul llial W illri>\ was 
<-\lh'iiirl\ t a>v lo livf in. and our >la\ llnTc wa> srr\ 
n-wanlin^ Slinl\in»: a r«»niniiuiih llwtl r;in Im- ralli-d 
"InMiif " i> a spri ial plrasiirt'. 

\Vil|j()\. Arizona, is locali-d cIom' lo lln- Mrxican 
Ixirtlcr and i.-^ »li\tT>r in lan«:na«;«', liislorv . ori iipalional 
liasf. and t-n\ ironinml. Tliis di\«'rsil\ wa> rtdlrrh-d in 
ihr si hool >\>lfin*> pmpo.^al lor rdiu alional rli;iiii;i'. -o 
liu- loj-al pn^iril providrtl an fxirllt'iil It-.-l rasi' U)r 
sliidyiiii: i lian«:»' dt-sipn-d lo niakf an inslilnlion niort- 
st'n>ihvr lo ils cnllnral rnvirenii'ifnl. Tliis [larlicnlar 
('in[)Iuisi> in [>lan was <'s[n:rially anirnahlt' lo l)t'in«; 
>lndij-ji liy an anlliropoloirital ;i[)proiirli wln(li Iratli- 
hoii<dl\ plat rd a [)rioril\ tin nnd»-rstandiiiir ihc- inlln- 
fnrf> ol* t'n\ironini-nl ami rnllnn- as a[)pli«-d lo so«-i;il 

I was liin-d liv Al)l A<sorial»'>. a privah'. applit'fl 
ri>rarrli ronipan\. lo do a ca>i* >ln«ly ol rdncalional 
rli;m»:(* in W illrox and lo as.-isl in M'vtTal (-otiiplrnn-nlary 
sUidi«'s rarricd on I Ky snr\t-y ri->«Mr( Ikts. Such an 
iiislilnlional srllin«: is nol lhal coinnuin in anlhro[)(do»:y 
and rdncalitm. llion^jh ihrrr i> a chain r il ina\ he niorr 
rtnnnnni in lln' Inlurt!. Tin' inslilnlional condilions lhal 
had a dirtrl rffiM l tin my slndy int lndt'd ihr farl lhal 
llir<.M' major snrvt^y slndirs wrrr [n-Ui^i (-ondnclcd in tins 
r»'lali\<;ly small ronnminily (.'i.OOO proph-) whilt- lln- 
s*'ho(d> allrmplrd hmad rhaniirs. In addilion. lln- 
• ■onlraclnal arraiijirrm-nl ht-lwtM'ii lln.' Nalional Inslilnh- 
jd" Kdm aliiin, lln* school sysh-tn, and Ahl Associab^s 
madi: for a i onfn>ion id* >orls -il was difn«:nll lo 
undiTsland how I conld Uv workin*: in lln: sclnxds, an 
t:in[>ioy(!i' ol* lln- rtsrarch firm (Abl). hnl somehow Im- 



rtM-rivin^ iinnU Innn lln* iioN i-rnmt'nl. 

Tin- in>lilntional romliliiMis lhal [>n>\ri; nu>>l {nni- 
lilrs»)Mn* w»-n- tin- **rtsc-ar» h oNc-rkill that hu al [)t-j»pl»- 
n»)li»M-»l rnianalijii: IVjim lln- (MMiipanx. lln- li-ndi-m-x lor 
lln' snr\»-\ rt-^t-an ln-r> lo nsr inr ami olln-r on-sili* 
»)l)srrvrrs l(» tlo tln ir h «;v.(»rk in i (dh-rlin»: data, and ihr 
lark ol >npporl and const ilncni ) thai anlhn)polo;:ical 
>lmli(-> had holli Iroin tin- conipanv ami from tin- 
National Institntt- ol Kdncalion. 

(hi the other hand, tin- in.-^titntional condilions ol 
Ahl and the Nalional ln>lilnlr of Ldncatioii made il 
po^^ihh- hi do a !hr«M--yrar field .>tml\ of a Miiall school 
^\sl»-m. a eirenm>lamM- jpdtt- rare in anthropoloiiy and 
edncation (Kire^hme ainl W aea>ler. \^)7h). In addilion. 
the n-sean h priij(-el involvrtl nint- other slndie.> of small 
'•nmnnmilie,>. lhal received .Nil' fninl> for i'dinalional 
ehaiiue. When the final reports are eoinii|el«'il, il will lie 
po»iMe to >\nlhesi/,e and c(»m[iare the e\fieriiMici-s ol 
thc>e ten >elniol svstenis and coninmiiilies a.> they 
pariicipated in lhi> lm«;e <*dnealional e\p<-rim<>nl. 

Rosearcli Design in the Etlitiograpliic Process 

A »MMid re>earih di-si«;n woidd show tin- Iwd hasie 
|iha>es of doinj: an ethmijirafihic slmly of edn<-alion: ihe 
e\ploralor\ [ihase and the inlen.>ive e\aminali<in [ihasc. 
One of the power soiin t-s an i'tlmoiiraphie .--tinly lirin^> 
to education i> a connidlinenl lo doin^ res(-areh which 
explores a s( hiiol >yslem and conunnnily miencinnhi-rj-d 
li\ (I priori assnmfitions ahonl what is most im[iortant to 
look at. It would he naive to siiir^M'st that a resean ln-r 
eonid enl<-r into a >tnd\ with Uii [iriiir assumptions. 
inlt-re>ls. or predeliclions, hnl il is [Missihie to Indd tln-s»- 
in alicv ance dnrin>i the period of (-xplorati<in. 

nesijininj: an ex[ilorali<in pcriotl in a stnd\ ser\c> twd 
functions. It first of all nllows Un* n'>eareln?r ti> de\iM- 
[inilih-ms which lako into aecoiml the nnijjue i iremn- 
stance- of the slmly >il<-. Il allows for Mih.-jMpjeiil >ludy 
liascd on imliicliv»'l\ jiained knowlcdjie ol a school, a 
di>lricl. or a (-omnnmily. A linu- of exfiloralory r«-search 
[irovide> inveslijialors a c hance to "de-center (\\j'rm-r 
and (!am[iln-ll, 1*>7,*{). ii proci'» h\' which tin* symhol.-* 
and n-lalionship> of their ow!i cidlnre are rt-filact-d hy 
ihost.' of the culture mnler consideration. I le-i (-nh-rin^ in 
a St hool s\'slein within the United ."^tah-.- is a mon- 
delicalt- ami sidille process than the usual trauma an 
elhu»)j;ra[iher l*ac<-s in meeting people whii share neitln-r 
lanjinaj^e nor expt'rit-m-e with academic types (W oli titl, 
1971). 

"Ihe secomi function the exfiloralory phase s«-r\es< is 
lhal il allows lln- n'searcher lo «.;alher as much con- 
textual and comparative (hila as possilile heforc- per.Minal. 
pnifessional, or insliliilioiial limits are set on what will 
he ihc fdcns of a study. TIk^ exnloralory phase allows 
the rescandier to >cck (lUt and liriu«^ to lijihl the 
hiick^round of cultural an<l social forces whit h have 
uunh- lint institution or community what il is. In some 
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cHscs, tix' iiitoritUiliou ^aiiu'd in sucli im r\[)i()ration wi!) 
(Id lilllr |M:si(l(S srl l\ui slaj^t* for ollurr [Kirl.s of llii? 
stihiy. More oftni tluin not, Iiowcvit, tlic liistorii-ai, 
riu'iroiiinfiiliil, or (»llh?r roulc'Xlnal kno\v'l»Ml«^(' »;aini'<l in 
lliis way will [irovr to hr ri-nlral to imdrrslandiiiji 
wlialoV<*r oducalionai si^j^iniMU i> undrr.sludy. 

In llic Ahl Assncialrs projrrl I havi* Urrw rrlVrrinir Id. 
tlir [ktkmI ol ('\[)l(>rati<Mi wa> (i(>si>rii(Mi into the riisi'art lK 
It was r\[M:<;tr(| to last a))[)ro\iinatrly six luontlis and 
tlu' major prodiirt wonid Im* a ''Sit»' Histt)ry and Context 
Study*" (Burns, 197.")). in Wiiirox. tin; iiistorn-al and 
rontrxtiial rrviow of llic coinnnniit) and s(diooi< i^avc ur- 
tlir idra o\ a **rarj:o i.idt/'^ a s\ stfin of ju'opjf and 
rucilitics wliicli has the itnirtion oi ltirin;j^ urhan rii lu^s to 
this rnr<il ronnniniit). lUr i'art tiiat tiur sciiooi systtMit 
rrcrivtMl a tnillion iloliars lor fivf years (ajjont »)! 
the total siduxd hnd<^(*t for that time) to atti^nipt 
^•oni j»rehrnsi\ r (diiinjie is a j^ood exani[>h' of how the 
*'ear»:u enlt ' worked. Like the earj:t» enits of New 
(Miiiiea, the fi^jrjirative rmiwa\> ieadinj: tt» Wiiji-ux wrrr. 
not as e(jni|)|MM| to iiaiidle thj* earjio as tiie\ were at 
entiein^i thr planes to land. 

The seeond [»ha.<e (d a stinly inakin;^ up a researeh 
tl»'si«i:n is th" [)hase of intmsivj' j'xainination itf major 
to[ne.s. Leviinr (I97.*i) has lahidrd llns tin* *'prohleiii- 
solviiiji or hypothesis-t«'stin«l phase/' The prohlein I sec 
with his term i> that presinnahly sonn* prohit^ns Ik* 
>olve(! in tin; ex[dorator\ phase, just a> somt* liypotheses 
uiijiht he testfd. I )nrinji this siu-oml phase a study is 
hroiijiht intt) foeus. In Wille.ox, tin; s(;eoud phast; 
ci)iUM:ntrat»'d on thr wa\ tin* trovernmetit funds were 
trausforined iuto a series of local priijret eouiponetits 
sueh as hiliu>iual education, early rhihllmod <Mlu(*ation, 
eoininunity/sehools, and local i*valuation. The .study <>) 
[)roject introduction and ini[>letnctitation (as opposed to 
project ini[»ael) reijuircd ( arefid ohsi*r\'atioti of how the 
various eotn[>onen(s,wer<t staffed. lii)W the iu:w stall and 
positions were inte«jrrat|:d into the formal and informal 
tictWiirks of tea(dit:rs ami admiHistrati)r.s, ami how the 
different ''coortlinatt)rs" of the conipoiients i*ar\ «:d ojit 
[)laces for theniselvtrs in tin; eouuniniity. '\ Uv fundin*^ 
jt^ency, the National instituli' of Kdueati»)n's KxpiTi- 
mental Schools di\ision. hecamc ii nuijiir researeh phe- 
uonn-non. a to[)ic to he iiivesti«^ate<l alon*; with tlu* 
activiti(*s ol hx'al fieople. 

Tin: fonnal resivreh ilesiiin for the study existi'd a> a 
fJtirtion of the iiverall [dan that Ahl Associates had for 
studvinji thtj lLxpt;rimeutal S( h<u)ls [)roject.< in all ten 
rural school systems. Tlu' etlnioi;raphie stmlii's wert; 
relerrtMl to as "i'a.se studies," and WiTe descrihed as 
hroaflly-l)a.sed ethiu)f«^raf)fiies wincdi woidd tell tin; pri)s- 
pcctive readi'r "what it was liki'" to li\«; through tin; 
local [irojects. Models lor th«' .<tinlies ran^«'d from 
. Lrvi-Stranss' Tristrs Tropiquo.s lo I h)llini;shead s Elm- 
town \ Youth, the variety hciiij; huilt iti to ac(;t)!nini)date 
the nuii^tr of inten;sts auniui: tin* j:h*v(;u fieldworkt;rs 



hired to di) tin: stmli(;s (Fitzsinnuons, 197,")). 

It is difficult to strike a halaucc in a researidi desiiin 
whiil^i indi»*at»'s hotli the deduj-tivc and inductive know- 
h*d«:»' a researcduT expi'et> to •i.-.e iiirouij^lnnit a stuily. 
Ideally, a researcdi desitj;n should he a ecmei.se plan wh'ch 
allows out: to hndjiet tiriieami rt;souree.i in .surli a way as 
to athievi' a jiood sttnl\. If the [TidjIiMns aiV ti;o 
i'arcfully deliin*ate<l at the out.sct, theri' is a (lant;er that 
in-the-field observations may prt)ve the prohlem t») he 
non-cxisti*nt. On the o{\ivr hand, if as[)ccts id* schooling 
or cdacatit>n ari; not disi.ussetl in n'sr'arcdi desi«;n, tlnrre is 
the dan«;er that the investi«;iitor may !n*\'er ««:et aroiuni to 
studyint; them or that funds for stud) in;j; then! may he 
chamudcd elsewhere. 

There wcr(; no reipiiremcnts on the Aht project for 
<TiMtin;i individual research ile>ijius heyond tlu; jie!ieral 
plan for the whole [)r()jcct. Envh fieldworker was 
expecti'd to desijin a study aci-ordin^ to the standards of 
the discipline involved (anlhro[)olo(;y, soeiolo<ry, and 
educatii)ual administration), hiil no fornud doeuuu;iit 
was retpiired. In my cast;. I wrote up a (h;si{:M for the 
stuay ofWillcox six months after I had heiiim lieldwork. 
Tht; desi»^n was an outline for a final report— a j^rand 
ethnot^raf)hy (in the traditional sense) that would et)ver 
ti)[)ies ran;j^in>r from prehistory to cultural chaii>£e. In 
retros[)ei:t, tin: desijin memoiamium i wrote was far too 
and)itious to carry out, hut it did serve to hriiiji some 
order to the field notes, [»hoto«j;raphs, intiTview trans- 
cri[)tions, and couuuutiity artifacts accnmulutini; in the 
office. 

Anthro[»oloi:ists oi education are Hot known for 
writing: i'om[>rehensivi; rescaridi dcsi;j;ns. In the ;i;eneral 
fi<:ld of anthropolo>:y, more ami mon; aU<*ntion is hein>: 
[laid to this ai'tivity (S[)ain and Mrirn, P)7-l : S[»ind|er and 
(u)ld>ehmidt. 1973), so pcrha[>s the ex|MTience I Jiave 
related here is anaclironistie. Mroadly viewed, the ini- 
[►ortant as[)ects of r<;seareh dcsiiin were still present: an 
allor'atii)n o\ tiun; and resi)urees l\)r lM)th* exploratory 
ami inteusivc to[)ie stinly, a slate'ment of [»urpO;ie a|M)»^t 
what was to hi' studicil and how kuowh:djn; was ti) he 
t.^un(;d, an indi<*ation f)f the [)roduet that would r«;su(t 
from the stinly, i*nd tin; rclation>hip o\' the >tudy to 
other literatun; in tin; field. 

Dcvelopmeni of Research in the Ethnographic Process 

Llarlicr, I mentioin;d tin; im[)i)rtam e i)f |>iiyin;^ atten- 
tion to the chanj^es that laki* place in the coiiilitions of 
research. Doin^au antiiro[Mdojiii'al study t)l edui-atiou in 
an institution a.^ ciJ!!i[)lex as a school di*mands an 
incredihh; amount of ''fancy footwork,*" or eluuijii's in 
the roh; i)f the investigator, for a study to hi" carrii'd i)uL 
Ni)t tuily do the ::«:eiidas of a s(dnjol sy.stem ehanjic from 
yi:ar ti) yi'ar with the va;:arics of m'w aduiinistration.s, 
ni;w fads in i;ilui*atiou, ami new fedi:ral [)ri)<^rams to 
i'om[)eti; for, hut tin; widi;r iMunlitions of resi-anh 
change as well. Tin; stuily I di<l of tin* Willcox 
Experimental Schools [)roj(;ct is a (;ase in j)()int. Bi'tWi'»;u 
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till' rir>l aiiti i.sini ycur of r^'St'arrli, nvt r Iwrnly t lwiuju's 
l»M»k pliw.'c in iUr slulT (Misilicms of llw lociil [irojcjrl; ;U 
llir Mil }»roj('i:l li'Vfl, Ih'ljlwtjrk Wiis >lu)rl»'n(Ml Inun livr 
l») lliri"' vi'iirs iind llu^ i^lluuii^rufiluc' ciisc' slinlir> wrrc 
n'li't^alt'tl U> parl-liini' sliilns. Tfic Inndiiiii a^iMicy, Nlhl, 
iiiKitTWt'iil st'vt'rai iir;ir-(>ri>t*s and l)it' K\ [xTiincnla! 
>r)itM)).- [)rt)>:raiii )osl niiirii of ii.s t'ar)\ iiil(T('>l wiliiiii 
aj|;t'in:y. As a rrsiill nl llwst^ aiitl similar ('linn^ri's, llit' 
sillily [ilaiintMl (or W ill('n\ ;-<'raiii(* more !iruilr(i in scoix'. 
riu; dT a r()iii[)|rt(> (>l}inn>rra[)ln(: drscriftlioii \va> 

nMlut'iMl lo an at-ronnl nt liow tlw; Incnl projtM't optTalt'tl. 

Ddimj: llw rifltlwnrk lor llu' shuly \va> liinv- 
(•»nismniii«^, i'xliaiislin»;, and siiljjrc.i lo llur usual firol)- 
ItMtis thai stunt'oiir doiiiti; [larticipaiil rt'cordiiiir, docii- 
iiictilatioii, and td)srr\'altoii of a m'IiooI and coinnninily 
tiii<llil fart:. The onl\ point that nrtrds to hr iiiadr aliont 
(itdtlwork i> thai ('lu{nir(>s in the fiiddworkV roltr should 
hi' rxpi'i'tiMl. Frirndships with kry arlors in tln^ drama of 
rdiicatitMi in a srhool hn-onu' thr hasis tor in-drpth 
"I'xpiTt inlorniaiil *' or fiidd assistant rrlalionships with 
[H'oph'. Whih^ a HrldworkiT may hri:in a Am\\ ath'inpt- 
iiijl to Im' a di'tatdini and nt^ntral "nhjiM'livj; ohsrr\'rr.'' 
>iii'h a [M)S(' is <^'trii not liinrlional wIkmi information is 
nrrdt'd on snrh topirs as tlir hasis for iutt'r-orjiaiiiza- 
tioiial ronflict or liir M'crrt livtrs of trtrnairiTs. Thr trir.k, 
again, hrconirs onr of halant:«; and tin* rartdiil trxamina- 
tion of thr ronsi'ipirncrs trarl: t'volutionar) idiant,'!,' has 
on thr roh' of the firldworkrr. It is ht.'rr. that prior 
I'Xpcrirncr of fiiddwork in an rxotir srttin*: is of vaini;. 
Such an rx[)<'rii;nrr usually has tin; rffr.r.l of liuuililiiij; 
anthropolo>iists imontrh to maki* it nnlikriy lliat lliry 
will hrromr known as '"trouhlmiakcrs In the riiltnrc of 
scliiKds through oiillaiidish hchavior. 

Mana>j:in(; thr i*vi;r-«:rowin^ slorrlunisr t)f data from a 
>ludv drsrrvrs srrions consideration. If a sUidy involves 
thr storint; and mani[)ulatioii of a lar<:(' nmnlxT of easily 
rodahie data, thru it is possihh' to lake a [»orlahh' 
krv-[iunrh inaidiinr to tin; field and transform notes 
dlrei:tly onto i:om[)nter r.ards. A far nuire eonunon 
[iraetiei' involves kee[Mn«f two st^ts ot notes, oiu: a 
rhronolo<^ieal loi; of invents,, aetivilies, and interviews 
held with [)eople, and tin.' second a lilin<; id relevant 
[tortious of the chronolotrical loir mider the headiii<:s ol 
the pr<)[M)sed final stiidy. As I hi'iiaii the study of 
Willeox, I used this latter uu»thod. I had different file 
drawers for information on tlu' sehools and the eoni- 
niuuitN , each suhdivided into eateiiories that made sense 
in \S illeox. A separate file drawi.T was reser\'(Ml for tlu; 
short papiT.^, nu'nioranda, and articles whieli would he 
inlrj^rated into the final study. Kaeh file drawer also 
contained notes from articles and liooks that pertained 
to the tofiics I was invcstijiatiuj^. In addition, a master 
i:ard file was starttMl which listed the materials for ijuiek 
refcrr'uee. 

Hy the second year of research, it l)ccamc a[)[)aront 
that neither tins systcui nor the form of ihe final 



product as 1 had envisioned it Wcuild suffice. The card 
system was fine for notiuji the location of the syn- 
chronic data that fllh'd the file cahinets hut could not he 
easily adajaed to refcTcncintj the chronolo»;ical field 
journals that had hecu writtt'u. The idea of a 'Vraml 
ethuoiiraphy ' also seeu-ed out of step with the realitie> 
of tln' study 1 wa> doinji. The local [irojcct and 
conununitN wer»' cxtrettU'ly couifdcx. Tryint^ to inle«;rate 
souu' of the diverse as[>ects id the shuly hct\veen two 
covers scciiumI counter-productive to a «ioal I Indd ol 
expre>sinir s(uue of this diversity in the rep<irt. 1 decided 
that the "cast' study" of Willcox could hest lie written if 
it contained a tniinher of reports, Hue would he a major 
report <d" the iin[>lemenlation of llu? local Lixpt^riuutnlal 
Sehools project; others Would deal with specific com- 
[)ouenls such as hilint,^ual education or with niethodo- 
lo«rieat asficcts of the ^tIuly. 

As the study cluinjicd in form ami different >ecli(«is 
of the rcfiorts he«r;ui to he written. I found that 
edjic-puncheil cards provided a means from uuiviii'i from 
tlu! files and journals of field notes and connnunity 
artifacts to writlcu pro^lucts. These cdjie-punched cards 
MTved the function oi' dislillin«i. or^anizin*:. ami reeallinj^ 
information from the diycrsi' s(Uirees oi lield data so 
that different reports could l»c written. The edtrr- 
punche.d cards had the disatlvanlajie of hcin«r ino small 
for some data. In addition, data such as photoj^ra[dui' 
files coidd not he entered into lluv edjie-punch ^yslcm. 

Product Creation in tlie Ethnographic Process 

\hjkinji the [)rodnet^ of a ri:><;arch effort availahle (o 
the puhlic is tuo im[)ortant a jidi iJi'he left to the cud ol 
a f)roject. Althou;;h there is a louji tratlition u\' waiting: 
until fieldwork is complete hefore the writinji of a report 
heirius, such a stratejiy »'an [inive to he dysfunctional. In 
many cireum.stanccs, writin»^ up a study must take place 
while other means of makinj^ a liviui; arc pursued, such 
as teachiu^^ or other research. My hcginnin*; the .Mrrio^^ 
task of writiuji up a study lis soon as one enters the field, 
it is [lossihie luiild a kind of lihrary of interim 
report>, pa[)ers, and < hapters from the study which can 
he rtd'erred to. ri.'vised. and checked a«raiust future 
findiu;.rs of the study. 

Such an a[)[>roach is followed informally hy most 
ethnoirra[)her>. The tentative models, letters lo friends 
ami collea*^ues, and rcscandj nuunos make up a hody of 
lileralJirc which essenlfally serve this function of [irod- 
Jiet creation in many stiidii^s. What I auj callinj^ for here 
is a uiore formalized [>rocedurc in which such [jroduets 
wouhl he written U[) with the ex[)ress [>urpose of 
disscminatin;.^ them auu)ng h>cal ri;sidcnt.s, col!ca|^ies, 
and [M'rhafis even the f)olicy audiences of a study. Such a 
strategy would seem especially useful oii a lou»j;-terni 
projt^ot where much anxiety arisi^s from tin: lack of 
visihh; results j)f an etiuiographic study. In addition, 
writing U[) interim reports .serves the investigator hy 
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pnivijliii^ a i liaiuM' to [Mil) liiu k Irom llic »l»'iniini!s »)! 
iliiv-lu-(lav (lala rnllrclioti an<! rrvirw liow iIhj lolal 
slihlv \> |»n>^n>>iii«i. It al>»> >rr\rs llir iiivrsli«^alor l>\ 
iiiMirin«jj thai an ainlii'tuf or rtnuslilm-iicy is diAfloprd 
lor lilt! kind c»r>Hiil\ lu in^M arrirt! iml. 

rin' (lil'l'irnlly witli [)n>jliniu;jj sUidy liiidiii^^s in 
iiii(i>>lrt'aiii i> that the cotilMlrnrr ot coniiiiiuiil) 
iiiidtT >lii(ly inyil In' iiM)|)ar(li/.i<!, )it llii' >Hiiiy ul* 
assurance's wr-T nunlr wlirn llic slinly Ix'^aii 
thai llu» snininalivi' risran'li I'uulin^jjs wuuIjI nol Im* n><'<l 
liy ill;' l£x[M!ri!nrtaal Si luKils slall' ol" llic NIK l*) inakf 
lornialivt' il»'i i>i»»ns alunil llu: hn'al [►rjjjjM l. I lirn* ar«' 
M'vrral slralciiics imk- ran lake in >ni li a >rn>ili\ i' poiir) 
iMiiltxl. l\»r rxaniplf, llu-. inhTiin liniliii^jts i:an hr 
wrillj'ii in mhIi a Way lhal lliry dial willi 
ni>n-pro«iraniinalii' conrt^rns sm h as llu: social nuik» -u[) 
1)1' a I'Dinnuinily, a "day in ihc lil*'** a studcnl >}u)\vin'; 
liic plai t' and allilndc Inward si hnnl in ^u^h a da\ , ur 
llu' nrlwtirk ot conuiuinii'alion in a m1m»o1. A sci ijnd 
slralca is lo wrilr np llic inrtlioiloloiriral prolilcins and 
prospi'i ls ol carK I'ichlwork iti an cni)rl lo examine lln- 
kind «d' ohjcclivily Uron|ilit lo ihf lirld and alM» lo 
[irovidc llic discipline willi >otiic examples ol" new lield 
Icehniipies. A lliird slraleiry \<, lo wrile aUonl ihe 
liishirieal^anlecedenls ol ihc selnn>l or m IiooI s» slern and 
ihe place id' ln>lorical Irends in llic pr*t>enl-daN W iirld. In 
all ia>cs, I'riini j'arly e>say> on fieldwork U> final 
•iuhslanlivj- re[»orls. Utcal scliix)! [jcnplc, r*'sidcnls. and 
j)llier j juisnllanls shonld review and criliipic llie prod- 
iK-U. Nul t)nly dties lliis insnre lhal iilarinj: oversi^dil.^ 
will Im' tMirrtrcted Injl il. alst) niainlaiti^ «iood r«lali')ti> 
Willi ihe eonunnniU nnder sliid\. In ihe Inlnre, ihe 
discipline ol' anlliropi>lo^y and edncalion will lurtj nutre 
and nion: lo ihe re-slndy of ^diools and i-onnnnnilics in 
an t-ri'orl lo collct'l a coniparalive sel of >lndies which 
could lest hypollicses ahonl llie dill'ertMictrs htrlween 
liive>lij:alors or chanjics in edncalion over lime in one 
.-ellin«^. Sncli iin[)orlanl w't)rk can oidy he dtinc il 
anlhropologisls and oilier re-earchcrs ol' c(hicalion are 
careful lo mainlahi trond relalions wilh ihesnhjecls oi 
llieir slndics. 

W rilltm refiorls arc onl) one kind of prodncl lhal can 
ac rnt: frtini a slndy t)f tMiucalion. To he snre, ihe 
Iradilion of scholarslii[) ^jjives a hi^di prinrily lo wrillen 
rcsnlls, anti ihcir crealion is facililaled hy ihe chanct^s an 
invj!slijialor has of rtradinji f)r( liminary drafls al conler- 
ences and rntMainjis and sending aronnd phoUn ofiies U> 
(H)llca^nes for review and crilij;isni. Bnl oilier forni.s lor 
rrscart'li prodm^ls arc availahle a> well. Koh Walker and 
(llein Add man havt: jn>l (>nhli>hed 1 (J nidi* lo Class- 
room Observation (1973) which >lii)ws ihe powerfnl ns»r 
[)liolojrrai)hy can h«r pnl U) in edncalional resean h and 
leai.'her Iraininj: projrratns. Vidi'o and audio recordin«5s 
lia\»' lon«^ hecn used a> lechnoloiiical aids lo ualherinii 
dala. If ihc exf)erli>e in jiraphic de^ijin and sound i> 
availalilc, lhes«j metliii could well he used for niakini; 



[>uhli<. ihe resull> j)f sluj!ie>. 

Kveu if lln' Iradilitmal niediuni of pro>r' is adhered h>, 
llu're are many pj>'^sihilitie> lor piihlici/.inir re>nll>; 
Srivntifir Arupriran and l\\rliolof:y Today are [wo 
[lopular journal cafialde <»i reaching a w idiT and 
diffiTcnl auciicnc'c lhau arc ilte niori' I'solerii- n'>j'an li 
jttnrnals id" llie Irade. If an allempl is hein;: maile lu 
influenci' policN , I hen il would provi* heneliiial lo 
[iuhli>h sunnnarics and arlij|e> nn rj'seai<li in lhu>e 
jounuds lhal policy makers are likeU lo read. 

Retliiiikin«; the Etliiioo;rapln<' Process 

Much of ihe lone ()f lhi> di>cnssion of lIu' elhno- 
^irafihic [>roccss has hcen preM ripli\ e. The idea> and 
suj!:j^eslion> 1 have presenlcd here have ;j;rown (nil of my 
own experience un a lari;e-seale. nnilli-di>eiplinar\ proj- 
ecl carried onl h) a [>rivalc resean h comfian) . I he 
experii'nee lias indicaji'd how liltlc ihe anlhropohi^y of 
edncalion is undcr>loo(l oulsidc ihe houndaries ol llic 
field. I'arl of lliis prohlem has arisen from llu' lack of 
allenlion many rcseandicrs havi: ^iven In explainin«jj ihi' 
iialnre ijf whal ! have lern'rd here as llic ' i'lhno^jra[>liic 
[>roces>. ' 

Il is much i'asicr lo look hack on a projecl and discus> 
whal should iiave heen done ralher lluni look lorwaril 
and f>lau for ihe fnlure. >lill. llie exercise is uselid in 
[)rtrvenlinir fulnrc hlund<'r>. Il i> for ihis r<ti>iMi I n>ed 
r|lu>lralions of my slndy lo lalkahoiil llie elhno«:ra[diic 
process in jieiurral. The disciir^sion id ihe ((Midilions. 
dcsi«:n, developmenl, and prodncl entalicwi of an elhno- 
jiiraphie slnd) id edncalion pre>enlcd here i> nieanl lo 
he«:in a dialo»rue which will slrcn^'lhen lln: wa\ research 
is carried oiil and [luhlici/ed. Tlii> essay is meanl lo he a 
firsl word-nol llic !asl-in whal I ho[»e will he a lively 
convcrsalion. 

Notes 

1. I woiihl like lo ai*kiiowlcd«;e lint sn[)[)orl id" Ahl 
Associates and ihc Nalional Inolilnli: of Kdiicalioii 
(ctmlracl OKC-72-r)2 l5) f"r ihe opfiorlunily lo do ihc 
research which forms llie hasis of ihis essay. Willioul ihc 
su[)pc»rl of conea{j;ucs and friends on lln' projecl slalf, 
wriliiij; thi.< wtudd nol liavt; hccii possihle. Terence Hays, 
Han'y NVol'eoll. and Homer Barncll made many useful 
sntjgcslioiis on earlier drafts, hut the responsihilily for 
llie inler[)retati(ms and shorlcoinin^s of ihis paper 
remain wilh in»: and nol wilh these aujiusi coiisullanls or 
wilh Aht A>socialcs. 

2. The allusion lo ihc popular "I'V series Star 7Vi»/c 
is ha>ed on a hi^h scliool ti'ach(T\s remark ahonl iiiy 
study when lu^ heard iiic explain il soon after I arrived in 
Willcox. He com [>a red Ahl .Vssoidatcs wilh the (*r(!W of 
the .spaceship whose mission il was lo "find new life in 
llu:st* distant school di>lrici.> hut riot inlcrfere wilh the, 
aliens.'' 

!i. This [lossihility looms as very f)roiiahly hecausc the 
reliahilily of pa[>or and fx.ncil ipieslinnnaircs is under 
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siludy (iiul rr.spoiisr rates (Icdiiic. 

4. Tlir KxpmiiUMilal Sc hools proi^rajii ofMEtnailca 
uistiiu'tioii Ix'twriM) local, lorttKitivr evaluation oi the 
projects and tlie snnitnative (^valuation carried out l>y tlie 
Al>t Associates reseanth team for all ten rural seliool 



systcnis fntuled l>y the aj^eney. 

5. Ilarr)' Wolcott first recognized this similarity be- 
Iween Willcox and New (Juinea: his insight is higldy 
appreciated. 
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PRESIDKNT'S RKPOKT 



Thrrr. tnjMi.'ji will l>e (lji^i!U.s.stMl in iht: prr^t;^U n^pori: :j 
Dire NcctI, nil lnmiiiu?nl ArliirvtMiu^iil, iind a l.tm^;- 
Souglil Uiiitui. 

Tlu? Dirr Need is lor iu\ ftlilor nf tuir ()»rtr/(»r/v h) 
replace the dislinfi^insher! iiicuinlu'Ml, Jat k (^hili-oll, wliu 
Sfi-ks the flfxihilily lor ulhcr riuh^avDrs hclow) llial 
bcfoiniiig a fiiriiUT cdilur will l»riii«: iiiin. jark will thus 
Icavr iiis post after llu- NuvtMiibrr PJ7() issut:, coinplt'liii}; 
a liirct?-ycar U-riii of ol lu t;. 

So— llif scari.l! 'i> on for llu- ihini fililor of llu* 
QnarUirly (John Sinjiltilon was llir ilirsl). I In* task is 
(Icniandinji l»ul has its allrarlions. I'frha[»s foremost is 
lilt! opfiorlunily for crnlral piTlii'ipalion in the con- 
tinuin«; di^rinition ol the suhfit^hl of anliiropolo<^y and 
education: l»y what and how tin; editor solitils, com- 
missions, and idioosfs lo puhlisli, ht* or she is trllin^^ tlu- 
world what rdiicational anthro[Kdo<^\ is or on>^ht lu Uc. 
The ctlitorV inllnfuct* in this rt;j;ard is more iiitriisr (four 
times a yi'ar!) and sustained than that of (!AKV officers, 
who may shuttle through thi'ir posls s(^v<Tal times during 
the etiitors inaxiuunu three yt;an. on duty. With the 
editorshi[> eouujs eorrespondenet;, too. with produeing 
anthropologi>ts ami «:dueationists throughout tiu^ United 
States and the world and aeress to up-to-dati informa- 
tion ahout .eurrc'iit [irojeets and pidilieations in this 
suhfieliL 

The editor U a non-voting nn^mher of tin; (lAl'l Board 
id Directors, and rhairs a personall) seleeleil editorial 
l)oar<l. There is hard work invi)lv(;d, too, sut;li aseajoling 
lardy etmtrihulors. [Jroofreading, arranging for t) [m*- 
setting the maimM ri[)ts, designing la\ouls, nt;gotiating 
with the printtrr, and so forth. Would-lie l\ro.<- should 
prohahly seek from their universit\ or employer assur- 
ance of relcasetl time (one-(piarter to om;-thirfl) and 
assignment of a [►rofessional l\ peselter. In tlu^st; finan- 
cially difficult times, [)erha[Js this is an mirealistie 
expectation and alternative means of dealing with ihe 
dciiKUuls on llu* edilorV time and .-ikills should he 
consifltTcd. If you are inleresteil in assmning the 
VMlitorship, we invite you to tell n> how yon think you 
will he ahlc' to hamilc tin; '*produ(;tion" phase of the 
po.sition. 

The "we" in the preceding sentene(^ nd'ers to the 
Search (Committee inendMTs I have asked tf) assist in the 
selection of the ueW editor: Paul Carlson, University of 
Houston, Victoria Center: l^.ud Khleif. University of New 
Hampshire: Frances Schwart/, Swarthmore (Jollege: a nil 
Richard Warren. Univtrrsity of Kentucky. 

Adaflcmic [)rotocol formerly re^piired as[)irants for a 
coveted [K)sition to languish deumrely until someone 
else had tht: extrasensory perception or hiind luck to 
ntuninatt- them for the di'sired -,inecnrt:. Wi'll. (^Al- 
ccrtairdy diiln't grow that way, ami if guiding lluj 
Quarterly through its next stage or stages of develop- 



ment appeals lo ytm as a means of advancing tlu; 
sid)field, expressing your creativity, and making a mark 
for yourself within the prcd'essitin, for PeU*\s .wkc, Uu 
onv of us know ri^ht away! And if yon have a frienti 
who setMUs well-([nalified hut just a hil bashful, send us 
your friendV name, too. We'll handle the rest! 

I mentioned at the heginning certain ''other endeav- 
ors'' that Jack C.hilcott hopes to atteud to. iiis term (d' 
(dfiee etunfjleted. In |)art, these eoiisisl of n^seareh and 
writing of his own, and in [>art (d' making a[)[»ropriate 
use (d' o[)[>orlunities for the good life in his 'I neson 
honJe territory. Ihil Jack aUo hoptis lo underlake aetivt; 
t;xplorati(m of a CAK monogr;i(>h series, in which he has 
a hmg-stamling intenrst. MauN memhers <d' the I^Kird ol 
Directors hope that Jack can devise financially and 
aendtMuieaily sound [>lans for such an enterfirise. It will 
he a challenging assignnnmt, Imwever -witness the n[)s 
and downs td' AAA's moiu>gra[»h series- t<ir which the 
continuous duties of g<'tting out the Quurtvrly provide 
insufficient leisure. In leaving tlu; (;ditorshi[i, Jack is 
really heing unleashed, a fact of which he seems 
thortMighly awart;. Thatd.s, jack! 

The Imminent Aehit:veinent, prtdiahly recent history 
hy the time you read this re[»ort hut >till pending a> I 
writtt it, is t;ssentially Moh Tex tor's, on hehalf td' ( 'AK. 1 
am referring to the invitational "Mo«:ter(;y Conference 
(July LM-2.*i) on the uses ')f ethnografihy in research on 
education. (The formal title of the meeting is 'AVtirk- 
sho[) Exploring (,)nalitative/(,)nantitative Ueseandi 
Methodology in Kdueation,*' a set u\' fihrases worthy ol 
instant ohiiviou.) As rt;ported in the Kehruary {)nartorly^ 
the Far W\\st Lahoratory approache<l CAK last Decemher 
to (;o-sponsor siu'h a meeting, to he hinded in its 
entirety hy NIF, and the hoard of Directors af)proved 
the venture. Texlor was apfjointcfl our representative 
and negotiated (eiilirely ple^isautly, he reports) ihrtuigh 
the winter aufl spring. C.VF ideas and [»erspeetive are 
firndy entrenched in the final program. 

CAF ami educational anthropology will he repre- 
sented hy Kay Kist, NIF: Kleam.r i.eaeoek. CU.NV- 
Urooklyn: Louis Snnth, Washington: hired Friekson, 
llar\'ard: Robert llerriott, Ahl Associates: Courtney 
Ca/.den, llar\'ard: Dell llynu's, IVnnsylvania: Textor, and 
me. Another main eontingenl will he :omposed ot 
'*metrieians," to em[)!oy the Lah's usefid neologism: 
psychology, tests, and nundiers researchers, more rep- 
rcf.cMitative than wc; antliropologists are u\' the education 
research comnuniity. A third group will ecMisist i>f 
foundation (d'fieers aUfl governnuMit officials whom we 
hope to "edm.'ate" ahout the potential of etlmogra«)hie 
techiUtpies and fimlings for compr(!lu'nding and stdvieg 
(*dneational pndileuis. 

The strategy for this eonferc^ncc; is to es(du!W the 
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liroad vit'W niid to roiici'iilriilr. via [)rf[)iiri-<l pii[)crs (out.' 
liy. nil inilliro|M»lo«;i>l, oin' hy ii iiirlric iiui), on s[M-<;lli(.' 
suUsliiMlivr lofiiijs lor whir'h inlrrdisrifiliniir) (tolLihora- 
lioii iiiiiy lir illijniiniilin«j;. To[)l<> rliosrn ImcIihIj' "Assrss- 
iii^ lliicc KtdiUions in llir (^la>>nMun,*' low lo i»lrnlily 
KlTwtlivc Tciicliinji," "Nrxl Slc[>s in <,)»Jnliliaiv»' Oiila 
(iollrciion,'" '*\Vhy Do l.)tnion>lriaion>; What (ian lir 
LcarniMl,"' ami 'WsM'ssin^ Lan«,nia«rj' Drvclofjinrni: Wril- 
Icn/iJral/' Our aniliili<in> arr liijili we rxfji-cl tlial [\\v 
MoniiTcy ConlVrrnrr of 1970 will Ik- a> influrnlial to 
llir «;n)Wlli ul onr licld as ihc Slanrord CionlrrcncM' 
(or«;ani/.tMl liy (.MTdr^^c S|iiinlltT in 1951) ami lln* Miami 
(!o!if»T<'iicr (or^ani/r<l l)y l' rc<l (irariuj^ in I9()8) wrrv. 

One AWv.vl [)vt\c([{ for nirnihcrs will Uv rrcrijil 

ol' a I'rt'c rofiy (il llic ronrcrrnct; [)r()c<Mr<iini^> as soon as 
lin.'\ art* availal»lr, a [urniuisilr of MU'inl»<Tsiii[> in lln; 
sdcirly. TIu'm- will In; [juhlisln'd Uy C!Al:^ nn»irr lUv. IvTnis 
ol" our aj^^rccuirnl wilb llic Far Wcsl Lal» and NIL!, and 
dislriiiiilt'd widrl) to lihmrit's and oilier prolrssiinial 
orirani/.alions in addition lo CAK mcnihrrs. By lliis 
Hu;ans, (JAKV at'livil',(;s and inlcn^sls will Ur made 
known lo a widr ran^^r ol" [»olrnlial nirnilurrs and 
collaliornlors. 

Finally, the Lon;i:-.Sou';hl Union will lake [Am-r. (if 
loni^-laid ()!aus niatcrializf) in Washington, NovrniluT 
l7-2^, at tin- AAA-l^AK Aimnal Mfrtinjis, wlirn, l't>r tin' 
first time, liij^h stdiool ami tdtMUrntary sriiool trai ln'rsol 
autliroiMdoiry will partiripalr in thr Mrt'lin^^s in rcprr- 
srntativr mindM^rs. Do yon rcali/t; that in 197-1- thrrr 
wrrr 2901 teachers of ajaliro|)ol()«:y in Ameri<-an liijili 
s(dio(ds (not all of them fnll-tiine in anthro[iolotry, of 
<:onrse), I0.'5 of them located in the iK^Maryland- 
Vir<;inia area? 

The major thrust of my f)re.sidential year has heeii 
and will eontinne to he the "hrinij[in«^ in" to (!AK of 
tluise hijrh sehool and elenuMilary t«;aeln'rs now f)resent- 
inj^ the snl)jeet in the sehools who, for one reason or 
anotln-.r, are not affiliated with twXK or AAA. Some may 
feel lhat (^AF is the playthin»>; of the miiversity research 
eomnmnity: others may feel that (!AK eamjot sfn'ak to 
their s[MM:iali/.ed, instrneti(>n-oriented int(Tersts: a nnmher 
mav aiiticipatt! a patroni/.in^ attitnde towards them hy 
enrrenl CAK memher>. It is nu^st unlikel) that the 
inajority has not heard of (!AK and its of)enness to 
eontrii>utions of new interest groups. Ortainly the 
parlieipatitjn of lart»v nnmlxTs of high s(diool and 
elementary sclujol teachers in the affairs of CAK would 
sii;iiify the aflvent f>f a new interest i^rouf)! The Board ol 



Diree'tors and I hopi; to end this separation. 

A siirnifieant hejiimiin*^ to the end was nuide last yiiar 
in San I'Vancisco, with thr invahiahle assiManee of the 
Uiiy Area Tr'atdiers of Anthropolo^ry and Bay .Area 
Areheolojiieal ( iollahorative. \ et the nnmher of teachers 
who e;mie to the Meetinjis and [>artiei[)ate<l in CAF 
events was <lisa[>poiiitint;. In W ashinjiton, \\r will have 
additional hait. Walter Watson, eo-chairfxTson of (ioni- 
fnittee (Anthropological R<\«ionr<-es and Teaehin*^) has 
arrant^i'd a <lis[)la) of elennMitary, secondary, and junior 
college curriculum materials (texthooks, true, hut ope- 
(;ially items other than texthooks) that will he located in 
sfieeial sfiacc; aclded to the regular hook exhihits for the 
lull duration of the Meetings. (^)uite intentionally, numy 
of the" CAF symposia inc.huied in tin* AAA I'rogram deal 
with the teaching of anthroftohjg)' or suhjcets ot 
[>otential dir<;<'t eonetTU to teaeluTs in snh-collegiate 
institutions, as do nuuy of the regular AAA sessions. 

To inform our seluujl eolleagues of thes<r and other 
o[>port unities at the Meetings, a regiilar hhzzard of 
puhlieity will go out in Septt^mher an<l ()<'tol»er. Sonu' of 
thi> will Ih- <littoe<l announeenu-nts: otlier parts will he 
transmitted informally via tin* network of contact.*' in 
the Washington ar<;a tliat we have assemhied in the 
months since Dceemher last. Our goal will he to 
convince these tea<-hers that they are wanted at hoth the 
formal and informal sessions and that they will find 
them hel|)ful in improving their teaching effeetiveuirss 
and anthropological understanding. We hope that similar 
efforts to reach local teachers will occur at snhseipient 
CAF/-AAA Meetings (e.g.. Houston in 1977) ^o that, 
hefore long, (^AK is in touch with [)ra<-ticing mIiooI- 
|H'o[)le in all [jarts of the country. 

A ''Union' with our scarcely known hrethr«!n oilers 
nuiny potential advantages for all parties-knowledge ol 
instructional teclu'u<"|ues develope'd hy high school 
teachers, opportunities for institutional .:nd eonnuunity 
research, enricluneut of the suh.stantive hickgrouud of 
pre-eolh'giatc teachers, further dcvciopnu'nt of puhlic 
understanding of anthropolog) , consul ting j(d)S, partici- 
pation iii the cxfKuiding arena of in-st^rvicc teaclicr 
education, new nieinhers for CAF, communication 
tUUfmg otherwise isolated instructors of our disci[)line, 
and many others. 1 hope that in the hag of tricks 
planned for Wasiungton we have included om-s that will 
he effective in hrlnging ns faee-to-face with our separ- 
ated colleagiH's. 
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John D. Herzog 



THE CAE QUAR'miLY 1973-76; THE LIFE CYCLE OF AN EDITOU 



Jolm 11 Cliilcott 



Fullowiiit; iht' iiuxlrl oC roll! theory, I tiui>[ admit 
lliut I was most uiict-rtuiii as to tlir oxfx'ctatioiis tor a 
CAK r<liior ihnc years ajio wlirn I ii^sumtrd tlu' 
('<lilorsliip of thr i^ewslvttcr (as it was thi'ii j.-alltul). [ Uv 
rolr of editor had not \)v.v.i\ (and still may not he) widl 
(Irt'iiR'd. As is true oi any individual moving into a n<rw 
role, I attempted to di ti-rmine wiiat tlie C.'\\i meinher- 
ship expected from tlieir [Mihliration. Before! I join that 
eonlinj^eney of happily smiling r<;tired CAE officers, I 
thoUf^ht I wonid like to share (wilh those of the CAE 
readership who are interested) some of my frustration, 
sense of aeeoinplishment. and impressions of the? future 
of CAE, 

(^ie of Miy first aetions as editor was to sunmiari/.e 
i\u' previor.s aeeomplicihmcnts of tlu! CAK i\'eivsletter 
(Novend)er I97.*J, p. 10). At th;it time I pc^reeivi^d four 
nitijor art*as of CAE interest: (I) An interest in the 
cultural context of the school of Anu'rican soeii'ty: (l!) 
An interest in the education of ethnic minorities, 
particularly in the L.S. and (.anada: (A) An interest in 
the role of the school in hoth macro- and micro-cultural 
chan«^t: in f()rci»i;n countries: and (1) An intt^rcst in the 
use of antliropo}o<>;ieal data and theor)' iu the training of 
teachers. All four of these interests have hecn continued 
through the puhlication of ;i wide variety on these tt)pics 
during the past three years. 

Uue my major concerns when I heeainc editor wa> 
the apparent isolation hetwceii the anthropologist in an 
academic setting and the professional educator in the 
school. Early issues of the Newslotter ei>nsistcd primarily 
of conversations between anthro[>oh)gists rather than 
flialogues hetwcren educators and anthropologists. Tm 
sorry to report that, not much progress has l)een uuuh; in 
this direction. To be sure, M)uit: rcc.ent i.ssucs of the* 
Quarterly have tiescrihed the roh of anthropologists in 
non>a(;ud<!mic settings, most of whom express a very 
high level of frustration: hut there has yet to much 
concern for educators struggling with putting into 
practici; their anthropological training. Tin? recent surv(?y 
of tlu' CAE memhtTship reveals that a large nuuiher of 
C.\E memhtrr> are not anthropologi.sts, yet somehow 
tluise individuals hav<? not l>t:en adcipjalely rijprescnt<;d 
in the Quarterly. 

A collea-;u<: of mint;, tin; late Edward I*. Dozicr, once 
remarked in a faculty nictating that all of anthropology is 
applied unthro[)ology. I would «ilter this statement 
.somewhat to r<'ad that all of anthropology can he 
applied anthropology. Anthropolog)' ne<-ds to he trans- 
lated into action for educators, not an easy task because 
it recpiires u fundamental knowhulge of anthropology 



and a creative mind to tuake this transplantation. Much 
of the anthrop(d<igy I have seen <'(hicators attempt to 
translate' has hecn nu>st inade<piate. This. I might 
suggest, is not so n\\u:\\ the fault of educators as that of 
tlur anthropologists who have iu)t providcil much in the 
way of a model for making this transposal. 

This may, indeed, \w a dirad issue since ncuur of the 
recent candidates for C!AE office have cxfiresscfl this 
cotu:eru. Privately. howcviT, I have received a nundier j)f 
letters frcun individuals who are cone<Tntrd about the 
rtdationship betwc<rn educators and CAE, and particu- 
larly our parent organization, tlie .AAA. This division 
lM'<:ani(; cmin^'utly obvious at our uu'ctings in San 
Kr.mcisco where; a nundicr of interested teachers were 
cxchuled frcun tlu? sessions. 

John Herzog, in his President's report for this i.<sue, 
d<rscrihes Mmw. movement at the! forthcoming AAA 
nu'ctings in W'ashingtfin to alleviate this situation. Our 
attention will be directed to the .AAA registration ch'sk 
to watch John's sui:ccss in this cu<lcavor. 

The relatiousfiip of educators U) C\\i may be more of 
a political issue thaii a puhlication issue -yet publication 
p(dic\ should lolhnv political policy. ConsecpicntK , I 
would like to make scune suggestions U) the Steering 
Committetr. 

First, I would suggt?st that tin; location of the annual 
meeting might be re-(?xamiued in terms <d' th<> continued 
conflicts, both as individuals and as griuip. at the A.A.A 
UK' e tings. Tm not suggesting a split frcun the .A .A A but I 
would sugg(?st that only tiio business affairs of C.-\E be 
conducted at the annual nitM'tings and that CAE papers, 
symposia, and the like, he presented at the ainuial 
meeting of the Society lor .Applieci Anthropology 
(SfAA). This sr'hemc wouhl pi'*rmit anthrupologists to 
pursue their academie interests at the .A.AA. and allow 
both educators and anthropologists to pursue their 
mutual interests at the SfAA. It has been my impression 
that the SfAA has been more amenable to "tuitsidc" 
participation in their meetings. 

For the anthropologists, this .scheme would have the 
aflvantage of permitting them to participate with their 
colleagues at the aniuial A.AA rnectings in generating 
new kiu)wh;dgi: in the field of anthriipology, sonic of 
which, no dcuibt, would be related to education. For the 
educators, this scheme windd permit them to participate 
along with anthropologists iu the traiislatiiui of this new 
knowledge into educational practice. If the Standing 
(>onunittet;s conducted their mf;e tings at the SfAA. this 
would permit them mor<; time and allow them to in<dudc 
anu)ug their nu'inbers more individuals who have an 
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inltTfsl in their particular activilii's. 

Finally, it on iirs t<» twc llial intMulMTs iummI lo 

move (Kit til the frieiully jmrlieo ol* their own orjjfani/.ii- 
tit)ii into the ''native^' world ol ttMeher>, athninislralt)rs. 
and informal etlueali»)nal ;;*'llin«;s. \\r neftl lo parlieipale 
in wi;rk>lu>ps. orj^ani/alion?. anti ( <)nsnllaiil>hips wliere 
C AK is the minority. IVe^id^^nl Jtilni l!er/t)jrin llii.s i>snr 
(le^eril)e^ stnut; ol CAE alltinipls to [MTlorni lhi> 
fnnetion. To ilate wr have, more otlrn than not, 
exptrettrtl t'thieators to etinit? lo n> rather than our jroing 
to tln*m. 

We need to h«'i|» ori^ani/i' and partiei[)ate in the 
aetivities ot loeal edm ational ort^ani/.ations not only as 
resonree people in i:urrienlnni (h*velopnn;nt hut as 
spt^ialists in prol>hMii-solvinn at all hovels ol edneatioii. 
Clart: should lie e\iTi:isrtl henr. as tln^re are some 
pr<d)|ems anthropoloj^ists eannot solve. 

are partieidarly fortunate hvrr. in Tueson to havi* a 
loi:al organization t)l* anthropologists (Society ol Proles- 
sional Anthropologists) who all work in nou-aeademie 
strttinj^s. I've found partiiripation in this organization 
partienlarly interesting, for evt;n though the- miMTilMtrs 
may he working in puhlie health, nu)del cities, ah^oholie 
rehahilitation. or loeal tehivision, they are- all involved in 
eross-eultural eomniuniiration ami edueation. 

Aeeounts of C\\l partieipation in these organizations 
woidtl pr<)vi<le modt^ls for t)ther (!AL nuMuhers and othe*r 
etineator t»rganizations in translating anthroptjiogy into 
edueational praetiee. Sueh activities wouhl he most 
appro()riate material for the Quarterly' 

vSonnr years agt), Frt;d Gearing (May 1971, p. 17) 
sngiTtrsted that tlur worhl of anthropologists and Un* 
wt)rld of educators arc diflcrent, particularly with 
respt:ct to their different rtiward system.s, goals, and 
idet)logies: and yet there were points of overlapping 
eornmon interests hetweeu tlu^ two groups. 1 would 
suggest that I he four major areas of (IAK interest 
previously aeknowlcdgtrd rtrprt.'sent tlnrstr eouuuon inter- 
esl.-. 

During tin? past threti years, I have attempted to 
incorporate all these iutert?st> within thtr fraun.'work of 
(Mie puhlicatiou. The appointment of an editorial hoard 
has heen most useful in helping with thi.s purpo.^c. 
Additionally, tin; appointment of two special editors- 
one eontrernetl with teaching aruhropology at the college 
hrvcl and another concermrd with teacrhing authropohjgy 
an<l tMlncation eou:.ses- has proved to he most us<jful in 
hroadening the interests <^f the readership. However, 
there is still eonsitlerahlc eoneeru that the Quarterly is 
trying U) he all things to all meinhers. There is still a 
gro\i[) of CAE mem hers who would like to see the 
Qunrterh' remain a publication solely for rtisearch and 
theory in anthropology and (ulneatiou, while yet another 
group would prefer to emphasize the applied asptjcts i)l 
anthropology and education am! leave the? reporting of 
research to other anlhropohjgieal journals. 



Tin* FditJ)rial Boaril has atteniptetl a et)m;;)n)mise 
hetweeu these* two positions hy th?veh)ping a piiliev 
whit'h maintains the Qnartorly nuu.h as you see it -a 
.service- typt; journal with artleh's antl m'w> itiMUs of 
iiitttrtJst lo the diverse C\F m^mlMirship. We also are 
currently dt^vi'loping a monograph series whij.h will 
ctmtain arli' les td significant rt^seareh and thinking in 
the lit^ld of anthropology and education. 

To this end, C.\E is fortunate in partitMpatiug in a 
workshop sptmsorcd hy the h'ar West Fducational 
Lahoratory, the papers from which will In? puhlished as 
the first nuuiograph in this series. As funds heetnne 
available, other nu)nographs should ft)llow. Tin? August 
and the Noveniher issues of tin? Quarterly contain papers 
which wen? (iriginally (h?sigued for a uu)nograph st?rit?s 
that remained dornuuU due to lack of funtls. 

I have lM?en most happy with the special editions of 
the Quarterly s[)(Misored hy the standing eominitte<?8. 
Next Ftthruary, the newly reorganizetl committet; No. 3, 
**Anthropt)logi(?al Resoure(?s and Training,''' will t;(lit an 
issue of the Quarterly^ and in?xt May, committee No. 7, 
''Blacks in Edueation," will edit tln;ir issue. I hopt; that 
this praetiee will couMuue. 

^ome topics I would havt? liktrd to addrt^ss in the 
Quarterly hut didn't, would inchuh? the following: 

An examination of dtjuie of the major (*dneational 
issut?ii; confronting tin? puhlie in tin? nn?tliii. Can authn>* 
polog)' solve tin? husing issue? If . not, then what 
contrihution could an anthropologist make? Mow wouhl 
an antiiropologist explain the rise of conservative educa- 
tion -hack to basics - in an era of rapid soeio-cultural 
change? Can, indeed, anthropohjgist> train teachers to 
becounr "culturally s(Misitive'7 If an anthropologist 
eoubl ereatt? an MJ test, what would it he like? Finally, 
why has tin* anthropologist, supposedly trained in 
human hiolog), become .<o reluctant to relate Imnum 
gen.etics to human learning? In short, what I think is 
needed i:i future issues of the Quarterly is .sohitions to 
edtieational problems rather than descriptions of tln.'.se 
problems. 

According to Henry Hurger, sociologist IMiillip Foster 
recently stated that n(j significant advances in theor)' 
have heen generated in anthropology and edutration 
during the pa.st five year.<. Is this true? Sevt?ral years ago, 
the retiring l)»;an of the College of Education at Harvard 
stated that education had no theory. Is this also true? I 
might .sugi:est that both statements are trut: in tin? sense 
that any theory in anthropology aiul ctlm.ation or in 
edueation will be generic to a specific discipline, rather 
than to edueation i*self, since education is a enlturiJ 
process rather than a {liseipline. Thus, any theor) in 
anthropology and edueation nmst come fr(un aiithro- 
pt)logy. Up to now, I have not seen specific anthropo- 
logical theories applied to education. I wouhl like to <t?t? 
an essay on how a "Frent?h structuralist'' woidd view 
I'ducation. I would likt? to s(;e an essay hy a ''cognitive 
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aiillin»|>ol<>ij;isl'' on Ijow llial [M?r>()!i vii'WtMl cduculioii-- 
or a *'iHio-cvoluli4Miisl/* or i\ "fuiiclinnalisl," or a 
"{^cnrraliv*; •^raiiiinar*' |MT>on» )l is licrt* llial lluM>ry in 
anlliropolo«|;y and I'lliicalion ini«;lil riii(;r»;r, rallicr llian 
ill (liiscriplivr .<ln<lifs, most wliicli liavc lillli: or no 
1 1 ICO re t ic a I I ••:irti i • w o r k. 

Not lliiil anlliro|>olo«^y aiul t'ducalioii i.-^ wiUionl i\i\y 
arlivily in lliis jlin'rlitm. During llu'sr [kisI [\\rrv. years. 
\\v. allrinplrd io [>rt>vi(lr rc[Jt)rls on rcsrar4:!i 
aclivili«5S i>l snrh iioU'Wnrlliy [)«Tsons ii< (icort;*? Spiiwllirr 
(Fi'liriiary 1974), Mirliaol O.lc (Frhruary 1974), Frr*! 
(>rariii«r (Mny 1975). Francfs laiini (May 1974). Marion 
Dol.Uorl (May 1975), AlLni Howard (May 1970), iiiu\ 
Tlnnnas l.a (Novtrinhirr 1975). I Iio|M! llnr new 

4Mlitor will Im* more surrrssfni liian 1 was in n[Mlalin|^Miu' 
work ofSolon Kinil>ali, Jarki l^nrnctl, Hoiiarni i'anlslon^ 
Cliarlrs llarringtijn, Luml)rus Coinilas, Fslcliti Fuclis, 
Fr«!(l Frirkson, Mnrray Wax, and ollicrs. 

Al llic saiin? liintr, I allciiiplcd lo [»rovidr a widtr 
variety of articlits -llH>n»,di [>rl!!iarily dt'srriplivt? in con- 
tcnt-in order to diMn«>nstratc tin: wide varit^ty ol* 
interests in tin* Held. The tMlitt»ri;d l»oard Icels fortunate 
that a larj^e nnnilier ol seholars art! now considerini^ tlie 
Qmrif^rly for tlieir [Hildieatitnis. Tin? processing' of tliese 
niaiMiseri[)t> is the mu' arra of my rditorsiiif) in wiiieli i 
fcM^I a sense of failnrtJ. Too often, llie rt^aetitin t>f tliu 
review eonnnitte*e lias \wvi\ loo lonjj in arrivint;. To tliose 
individuals whose inaniiseripl> sprnt wtieks-somelimes 
months— r«'sidin«i in my filrs (sonn; are still there), 1 offrr 
iny a[>olo;^i«!s. IN^rhaps the new editor will lie Ix'tter 
tirjiani/ed than I was. 



As I look liaek on what has been aeeoinf^lished and 
what nn»;ht h:;eoine some e oncer ns for futun^ issues, a 
nnndier of ideas enier»;e. First, I would like U) see a 
reintroduetion of . ross-enltnral studies of t hild-raisinj^, 
■»n ar4^a whieh (lomin:it»Ml the field of anthropolojiiy and 
education seine 25 years a«;o when I lirst heeame 
inten'sled in tin; field am! whieh sei'ius lo have disap- 
[»eaied with the demise of I'Veudian psyehoio«^\ . In this 
re;.ranl, I wt)uld sut^t^ttst some attenticui lo ehild-rai>in^ 
[iraetiees ann)ng minorities and the cultural ehai»;^e 
procMJsses and inflnenees upon yonn«; [Jarents to raise 
llu;ir eliihiren. It occurs to me that the results of this 
research will cciways remain invalnahle to teachers, 
eouns(*!ors, and [larents. 

Another ar(;a of interest niii^ht he llu' anthropnlo«^ieal 
study of powt.T in (Mlucation, with [lartieular eiiifihasis 
ii[ion the deeisiou-uiakin^ proe<'ss. Some work has heen 
initiated in this area hut little has heen [>uh!ished. 

Additionally, I woidd su^^est some work on the 
suhjeet (d edueator> as change a»^ents. To he sure, titer*; 
has heen e(Misideralde d(?seriptioii of education as a 
cultural chan;^(j [iroce-ss, hut little has Immmi aceoiufilished 
in devtdopini; jruidelines for edueator> who wish to 
initiate ehan;rtr. 

Finally, 1 am reminded that of the first textbooks in 
the field of anthropoloj;)' and ediieation two wer^* 
written hy [>hiloso[»hers-(Ieor»;e Kneller and Theodore 
Braniehi ^^^hat lias luipficned to the relationshif> of 
anthropology to tin? [)hiloso[>hy of ediicatiou^ It is ln'r(! 
that anthropoh>;rij^is' skills in asccrtaiuin»^ cultural jzoals 
would make a majo: eoutrihution to philosofthy. i'duea- 
tiomil [M>licy, ami educational [>ractiee. 
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This section of //le (hiarterly is (IovoIpaI to on 
exclmn^o of ideas on tin* imchin^ of nnihropol:)^y. 
Coursp descriptions, philosophical statenirnts. reactions, 
and comnumts are welcome. Persons with material to 
contribute are requested to send tliem to the editor, 
Jamnstown Community College, Jamestown !\Y 1470 i. 

[Ed. Note: The two arli»'ic> whieh appear ImjIow indicate 
the contimiing efforts < f anthropolo«fy faculty l^' ofler 
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new oxperieuees to their studetits. Whitney and Duhhs 
deserihe yet another iudividuali/ed apfiroaeh to anthro- 
poloiiy hascd mainly on Keller'.s ''Personalized System of 
Instrnetion, tlu^ir modification of this structure iiuJi- 
cates its llexihility. 

■ Lehavy f)r(5sents us with ideas for oflerin»; [>hysieal 
authropologv as a lahorator)' course in whieh students 
receive laboratory seiencre (tredit. This is an exciting idea 
for expaiuiing the traditional ofiering^ in authro[u>to>j:y. 
(!Speeially at the two-year college; h^vc^l. | 
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MODLllAK I'LKXlinLlTY IN AN 
INi)IVlDUALIZL:i) INTRODUCTOKY 

CULTUIUL antiikoi^olo(;y couksi*: 

IJaniH I). Whiinry & Palm k J. Duhhs 
Siui Uicj^o Stale! UiiiviTsily 

Tt^acliiiij^ aulliro[)oloy) , like <l(>in«^ aiilhro|)olo«j;) , 
lends ilsrir lo a wide ratit^e of accc[)lal)li! a[)[>n)arhcs. 
llowrvcT, whalcvtT a[)[>roa(:li i> srlcr^Urd, inslrurlors 
iinisl \n\'v carrtid llioimlil and roiisidrralion lo al Irasl 
Iwc) iinuorlanl an^as of llu! cdiiciiiiouai prucrss: course 
conlciil and [;rescnlalion Ircluiiiiurs. 1 1 lias heen our 
cxperieiiee lhal inosl iiuw iiislruciors have uidy reeenlly 
eoin[>lel(Ml Icmi; years of s(:l»oolin|^ in wliirli virliially 
course work was pnrsv.Ued in cillier a lL*(:Uire/(lis('4ssii>n 
or seminar formal, wilh llie laller usually n'strned for 
«;raduale level inslruclion. In pari, lliese leelmiijnrs 
rcsull from ihe or«|;ani7alion of inslruelion inlo linn; 
l>locks of a sf^eeifie dura lion, he lln^y hoiirs, (^larlers, or 
seinesler, and lliis syslem is llirn adhered l(» l>y njosl 
now inslruelors. 

Kecenl arlieles in llie CAK Quarterly, however, liave 
indiealed an increasing inleresl in altering ihe techniijnos 
of anlliro|>ologiir;d inslruelion along ihe lines of an 
. individualized, personalized, or Keller a[jpro;ie!i (\h»(jre, 
1971: S;inford, I97n: Sleffy, 197^). Thai one of ihe 
most individu;di/.ed of disciplines is fiiiail) focusing on 
individualized inslruclion is, in onr opinion, a helaled 
hut heallhy sign. .Afler employing luimerous inslrue- 
tional a[)proaehes in our inlroduelory courses over llie 
pasl several years, we found ourselves lending loward 
grealer sludenl llexihilily, greaUrr individualizalion of 
course malerial, and an in("reasing reliance upon inclhods 
of giving sludeiUs ways lo 'Experience'' aiUliropolog)' 
wliilc al ihe same lime reading al>oul il. 

Ahoul I wo years ago we came across llu^ Keller 
inslruelional approach am) di>rov(Ted lhal imich of 
wlial we had (levelo[ted hy Irial ami error was very 
similar lo ihe Keller ap[)roach or, as il has come lo he 
known. Personalized Syslem of Inslruclion (PSI). We 
then sel oul lo see if and how ihe PSI approa(di could he 
adapled lo holh iiUrodnclory cullural anthropology 
malerial and, of <H|ual imporlaner*, lo ihe lock-slep (>0- 
or 75-nuinjle linuy'period. one inslnu.lor lo omr class, 
adminislralive arrangemenl of ehisses a I San Diego Slale 
UnivrTsily. We have heen ahle lo r*'odily ihe PSI 
approacli lo fil holh of ihese eonsidera lions and, wtr are 
lold hy our sludcnls, wilh a good deal of success. The 
nmiainder of ihis article deserihes some of our early 
attempts, some of the [)edagogieal [)rohlems we wrestled 
with, and our latest modification of the PSI approacdi. 

An Early A He nipt 

in ijur first iiulividualized class, we relied heavily 
upon Grceirs (1974) eom[)ilatiou of PSI materials i!) 
order lo design our course. We then ohlained funds from 



the San Diego State University Teaching and. Learning 
Council lo s !n(l one of our graduate students, Mr. 
Kieluird Anderson, lo a PS! workshop. When lie relununl 
wilh PS! information, we sel about ascertaining the main 
features of PSI and how they could he adapled lo our 
loi^al situation. The inainjeatures are: 

(1) The ienu>val of the lecturing teacher as a major 
si>urce of course content and ihe organization t>f 
the Course material inlo sclf-instniclion units, 
wilh a rehitcfl stress upon the writtiMi word in 
tcacher-slndent comnujuication. 

(2) The go-al-your-own-paee feature, whi<di permits 
student.^ to move through the course al a speed 
commensurate with their ability and other de- 
mamls upon their linu-. 

Tlie mastery coiK^cpts, or unil-perfeelion require- 
ment for advancing, whi(di lets sludent^ go ahead 
to new malerial oidy afl<rr demonstrating mastery 
of lhal which preccdfMl. 

(4) The use of proctors, wljttdi permits repealled 
testing, immediate scoring, ahuosl unavoidahle 
tutoring, and a markiMi <*m.!iaueenr:nl of the 
personal-soeiiil aspect the educational process. 

(5) The use of h'c lures and (h'uu)nslralions as vcliiclcs 
of luotivation rather than as sounre:'; of critical 
information (Sleffy, 1975). 

Iti principle, we agreed with all five features: however, 
we (h^termimrd we could realistically implement oidy I, 
2, .'J, arul 5. We deci<led m)l lo employ proctors in our 
initial allcnif)l al PSI primarily because we wanted to 
gain first-haiul experieiurc with the lechni(pie ourselves, 
and we i;ould m>t envisage under our adminislralive 
systt^m a suitable ;icadeuiii: reward for imlividuals wh*> 
might volunteer their services as proctors. Thuy, we, with 
Anderson's assistance, did all the proeloring and tu- 
toring. 

For the ha.sic core of our (M)urs<:, we eonstnn.'ted a 
progressive series of twelve recpiired modules (uniLs) tiial 
required mastery through Ursting, Those mt^dules re- 
quired mastery in the following sequem^c h\ order Uy 
obtain, depending upon the level of mastery, eilijcr a H 
or C gtiuie in the course: (I) NaUire of Anlhropolo^': 
(2) Field work: (3) Culture, Social Structure, and Envi- 
ronment: (4) Language: (5) F!u:ulluralion: (6) Social 
Strueture: (7) Midterm Review: (8) Economics: (9) 
Socio-political Control: (10) Religion: (II) Culture and 
Personality J 1 2) Change. 

With the exception of Unit I I, which required us lo 
write, a brief t^ssay as source material, we used slandar<l 
t«;xls (Taylor, 1973: Rowen, 1964: Powdermakcr, 1966) 
coupled witii films or viileotapcs as source material for 
each unit objective. To ericourage variai>le grade possi- 
bilities and course experiences, we designed and added 
&evei\ optif)nal units, with certain required units as 
j>rere(juisiles, involving written reports about non-cla.ss- 
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room aclivilirs. '\\u.sv *'fir!«l Jiclivilics'' wrrr pn)j<;rLs 
iiivr>lviii<; tlic rollrclioii iiikI analysis oi (Litii ol)taiiitMl in 
the Sail Dirtro an'u and rrscinhlril llic type of projects 
tlcscribc-d in Grains and An»j;rosino (1974), Maratida 
(1972), and Schwartz, Sontk and Cowan O^'^^O- 
ing that "cnricdiinriil'' Itc^lnnrs vouhl allow lor a 
profitahlo. «^roup disoih^sion on topics «i;ivr'n scant) 
covcraj^c in our unit source inattTiuL '.vc also sclicdidcd 
four siioli lectures. Both an early and a re»i;ularly 
scheduled .''•*iul examination were optional. 

Allhou^n most of our students were able to jinnp the 
rcquiretl twelve hurdles in the span of a lo-week 
seiiioster and believed the course to he a weleonie elian<!;e 
from the u.sual lecture/tlisen.ssion course, we lound 
tliroui^h our discussions with them and their written, 
anonymous evaluations that the most IreMpieiit com- 
plaint wa.s a sense of mechanistic pro(i;ranimin(;, i.e., two 
nnist he done hefore* three, six before seven, and so 
forth. Having heen involved in lecture/ participation * 
courses lioth as students and professors, we shared .some 
of our students' concern al)oul (he regimentation in- 
volved in our modified l*SI course. Katlier than com- 
pletely abandon our attiMUpt at individualization, how- 
ever, we deci<led to re-examine our goals for introduc- 
tory cultural anll'iropology and the V6\ method as used 
hy us to see if we (ouhi eliminate ihc. mechanistic 
featur<rs of the course. 

Lecturing vs. Individualization 

One of the most difli<.'ult steps in itidividuali/ang is to 
accept the ego-threat invf)lved in the ahandonun-nt of 
giving lectures. We all like to think we arc excellent 
instructors aii<l slhnulating lei^turcrs. Liven though ac- 
cepting these gratuitous s<;lf-penMrptions, we still ucjmI to 
ask, "What (h) we tea<-h in introductory cultural anthro- 
pology?'': an<l of even greater eoniph'xity, "Why?" More 
often than not, we heticive most introductory conrse> 
lend to lollow a standard format of topiits and the 
suhjecl inattcT c.onveycMl, cxee[)t for *'war. stories'" and 
personal elaborations, is adeipiately available in aii) (un* 
of several do/.en texis. 

Why, then, dt' we as instructors usually lecture to 
liirgc groups of diversified students about material that 
generally is available in print? Wv strongly suspect the 
answer is that we listened to lectures as students and 
therefore^ perceive this to be the proper mediinn for 
university instruction. Most university instructors are 
iiHlfe<l. capubh; c)f delivering a number of lectures that 
are txilli stimulating and informative and which may not 
cover ground also (covered in texts. But how many can 
sustain this high cpiality of bteturiug (jver a perioil of 10 
or 15 weeks? Isn't it cornnnui to feel that perhaps 
one-third of the students is bore,d to tears by a lecture 
hecau.se they alreaily know the material, that another 
third is bored becaus<? it is over their head, and, if we are 
lucky, lUv fnial third is really stimulated and interested 



in what we arc; saying? Is it possible to lectnrct to 50 or 
nnrv students and reach them all, recognizing they com^ 
from various disciplines a.id have a wide range of reading 
and intellectual backgroilnd.s? We think the answers, art; 
self-evident, at least frcun our experiences at San Diego 
State University. 

While an individualized a[)proa(d) niinimi/es (he per- 
sonal gratification or ego-enhaneemcnl a.ssociated with a 
lecture conrs(t, we believe that individualiziug allows 
excellent instructors to bccoun* even better, and stinm- 
lating lecturers to he nn)re interesting in student tcacher 
interaction. Why? An individualized course does not 
neeeh.sarily change the instrucrtors but it iloes change the 
all-important relation.ship between the itistruetor> :iu\ 
their stndent.s. Individualization allows nl^tructon• to 
respond directly to the needs of ea<di individual student 
There is still ample opportunity to relate "war slorie^." 
aud personal elaborations biit it is done in a cont<;xt tha< 
is meaningful to that particular student, th one who 
will benefit from it. All students are individuals, with 
uidividual problems and understanding, and i.totructors 
can take advantage of this in the uumerons individual 
conferences throughout the semester. 

Pedagogical Coriverns 

Analysis of our first allenipl at individualization 
ccuivinced us that the Keller plan's "removal of the 
lecturing teaedn^r as a major source of course content" 
was not only viable hut better, so long as it i'u hided 
carefully drawn and specifically written self-iustruclion 
course materials emphasizing ^^nall, readily mastcr< d 
units. Hut what of ecnirse content? llow\ could we 
eliminate nuMdianistie tedium and occasional procrastina- 
tion .so evident iti our fir.st attempt? Similar to Dobbert 
(1972), we were connuitted to the notion Uiat the major 
goal of our course should, insofar as possibh*. reflect ihe 
needs aud interests of our students. At our institution, 
introductory cultural anthr(jpology fulfills the general 
e(hi(;ation recpiirements, so the vast majorit) »)! our 
studcrnts are not anthropology majors, never intrnd in 
be(tonie majors, nor engage in the study lA another 
culture. Thus, in introiluetory cultural anthro[)ology, wr 
hoped to instill in our stud<.'nts a general anthr<jpologic;d 
perspective similar to what Albert (1903) called llie 
"anthropological point of view/' Such a perspective 
wonhl be of value to them in understanding and 
appreciating other peoples and cultures and tliereby lead 
to a better understanding of their own culture and 
tlicmselv<;s. As AllxTt .so aptly wrote: 

It K, then, not rp.ally venturing very far to suggest 
that there are distinctive cnre conceptions (yf man 
and of methods of studying man that constitute 
Uhe^ anthropological point of view, , , , [It] may 
best be regarded as a developing conceptual 
framework within which communication can oc- 
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rur nrmmfr nnthr'tpolofrists of divcrso interosts. 
thaarirs and nn^liuuls-nnd^ h opo fully, among stu- 
dents of anthropoid fiy in India, iSorwny or the 
V n it od Statics, 

W iiiic II i'oritiidtihlc \ioi\\. il >rrin(M! worthy ol [>iir.suit. 
thoiitr)i instructors Irarinii^' antiiro|)o!o>r> nuijors init;)it 
\vr)l fitu) fault witli it Ht^cr tliir "stinidanr' rlluioirrafihic 
iart.s aii(! otiitT itiinutiac ar<* itiiniini/.ird iu\i\ irtrix.'ral 
[)riii(:i[)lr> au(i ronrrpts arr rin[»lia.si/.<Ml. . In our [)rr- 
in(iivi(lnali/.(!(l roursr.s \vr nicourai^rd conceptual innlcr- 
standiuj; l»y liavinj^ sludcnts collect aud analy/.c clhuoLi- 
rapln(^ data rather than rely ou any one of the lunncroiis 
cthnoirraphics availahle for instructional pur[M>.se.s. If 
stu(h*ut.s wanted or needed other ethno<:ra[)hic data, we 
heliovcd tlieui t'lifialdc of pur>uin>j[ it on their own for 
whatever pur[M»se. 

\Vc a<lli(ire to the helief that the introductor)' course 
hi cnlturai antlirop<do<i) should expose students to the 
tuhjert matter, methods, and ex[»lanatory systems of our 
discifdiue so that >tudents mi«:ht develop the '\mthro- 
[M)l(i>iica) point of view." However, wc do not attempt It) 
niasM [)rodu<'t! a <t>vey of 'miniature prifesslonais" 
(Dohhert, 1972). W'liile |)<d)hert logically arirues thai 
few studeut> aclually analyze « societ; onctr tlicy finish 
an introductory course, we feel th'. development of an 
atithrop<dotri<!al perspective allows students to analy/.e 
their own socict> and, more im[>ortantly, ihei" relafitm- 
shi[) to that society. .Suffice ':t to say that meinori/ation 
and eventual r<*t;iir«;itati^*fi of a hniidle of ethtiu>;raphic 
facts is not our »!;oal. We envision the disci|>liite a> an 
active field of study, with iuvolveuKMit as a [)rere(|uisite 
for leariiin;; and understandini;. While one could [>re- 
sumaldy learu anthro[)oloiry from a hook or lecture, we 
lielicve one cannot understand anthrofioloiry (i.e., de- 
vchip tlie antliro[)olot;lcal |)ersfM:ctive) h} tluise nnrdia 
ahuie. So, we seareluid for a method that would 
eiicoiira^^ active learnini; as U tdersl andini; as ofifiosed to 
[lassive learuinir as rei;urt;itation. We came up with what 
we call tlie**modular flexibility a|)proach/' 

Modular hloxiltility^ Mastery, and Sidfl'aring 

Modular ilexihility is a system of instruction with 
two' essential components: (I ) course suhjtrc I uiatttrr and 
materials are hroken down into smaller units (modules) 
<'apalde of master)' with a few days study or oiitside- 
the-elasNroom data collection and analysis; and (2) 
seif-paein«^, winrreh) stiidriits ar« allowed Ilexihility 
[)oth as to the modules they undertake as well as the 
time they allocate to a module, riie total course, tlien, 
ironsists of numerous individual modules which, 
althoiii^h self-contained, are part of a carefully tliou<^ht 
out wlnde -the iutrotiiictory course itself. Stndents are 
permitttMl to set thi:ir own [lace for Lompletin«^ mo<lnh\s 
and fiirtlier to st!h*(:i the order in which toeomplcte the 
modules, .so luiij; as master)' i.s evidenced firior lo 
undertaking a new mo<hil(\ 



Modular flexibdity. Althon«;h we had incorporated • 
tlu* modular approatdi in our first V>\ course, hoth we 
and our students felt the reipiired serial [)rojire.<.si(m 
throu>ili twelve units resulted in a rather mechauistit', 
imstiniiilatini;, learnin>r model. The serial arran^eimMit of 
varlntis anthi'opol()«^i<'al suhjeets was a ^'surNival* fr<mi 
our earlier teaehiiicr wlum w<! [ireseuted suhjeets in sfinie 
kind of seeniin*:!) loij:i<:al <irder. As we analy/.e<l this 
[)articular aspect of our course, we caim- to (pie>tioii the 
validity (d such a serial, [>ro»5ressive orjiaiu/.atitui. A 
cursory ex^iniination of anthropulo>r%' texthouks and 
cthno«;ra[)liies revtraled that authors indetrd varied in 
their d(*ternnnati(U) of what follows what within the 
hroa<h*r scope <d' cultural anthropoloijjy. Virtually all 
[)ossihle [>ermutatioiis of arraiij^ennMit seemed present in 
the varituis texts. For example, why (Un\s kinslii[» com<' 
he fore cetuiomics? I.au'riia'iie helori: political or»;ani/.a- 
tiou? (^hanj^e helore religion? We ( onelnded thai seriali- 
zation was ail arbitrary proe<.*ss that mij^ht hi* detri- 
mental to our course i^oal in tlx* senst* that it could lead 
students to a se«^re«;alc<l umlerstandin*: of anthrop(»lo»o' 
instead of an intei^rated understanding; or perspective. 

To a certain trxtent, we Were also the victims o{ 
relyiiitr too heavily on the I'SI method as ex[)lained in 
Clretm (l*)7l). Tlie tra<litional I'Sl approach seems ti» 
have heeu first devr5o[M.*d and use<l for those su hject 
areas which had a hody of essential malerial that had to 
lie mastered in step-like fashicui; for example, one 
usually does not atti'inpt to solve al«;eliraie eijuations 
without first masteriu»; tl^e notion of e(piivaleney. Does 
this apply to anthrofiolo^y? We think not. 

For two reasons, we felt it important to have a lew 
re<piired sr'rial units. First, we helieved that hefore 
attemptiu>; to iinrlerstand material on p<ditieal or(;aniza- 
tion, relii^ioiit and the like, students should have hetrn 
ex[>osed to the concept of enltnre and its ramifications; 
textl)ot)ks were nearly unanimous on this [M)int, WValso 
helieved the student should understand the aiitliropo- 
lo»;ieal method, i.e., ficldwork and data analysis; text- 
hooks were soim'what less unatiimons on this [loint. 
^Second, since our etuirse materials involved a variety of 
student aetivities-readiu*; the hook and heiii«r teste<l^ 
condiictin'^ research and reportin»;, viewing and anylyz- 
tni; films, and so forth— w<! wanted stiidtmts to sample 
some of the variety r'arly in the (!t>iirse so they (.ould 
decide whether they wished to continue in this coik'sc. or 
try somi; other, more traditional authropoloiry <rlass. 

iStiidents in our revised course were re<juired to 
complete three units hefore ^^(dngou. The re<piired units 
were tin* concept oi ':idl'ire, tin? estahlislimeiit of u 
contextual framework, and exfierienee in collectiii*; and 
analyzinj; cultural data. The first was mastered hy 
readin;j; the text and makiii«; 80% on an (rxamiiiation 
(comhined ohjective and essay (piestions); the second hy 
viewiut; a videotape on the Tasaday (Philippines) and 
answering a specific essay (piestiou; and the third hy 
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ri'acliug the book, collocllnij; dalii in nnd al)onl S;in 
Diej^o, aiici prrstMain*^ a 5- U\ U-paj^c ly[)C(l report. Tlic 
nrmaininj; topics «'onl(l tln^ii st^lcctcd and i*oni[)lcti'd 
in any order dclcriiiiittMl l>y llu' atiuh'nts. 

Tluit docis^ion raised anotlu^r (picstioii- nerd every 
student proeeed tliroiij^h all I lie reniainiii*:; suli-arens ol' 
antliro[>olot;yY Is eaeli snl>-«irea neei'ssary or relevant lor 
a stndent not intendin*: to major in antliro[)olo;^ J" For 
example, dotrs it sene a real purpose to retpiire a 
r»ili«;ious stndies major to master a unit related to 
eeoiiomies":' We deitidi'd that, while mastery of all the 
conce[)tnal areas is indet'd desirable, it needn't [)e 
rei^uired for us to attain our goni oi impartin*; the 
"antliropologieal point ol view." Iherttl'ore, we ex- 
pandtMl onr eonrse units I'rom 12 to 23, with more tlian 
ont' type of activity olten tied to a [>arlienlar snh-ar«;a, 
and allowed students to pick and ehoost! thost- units 
they wanted to complete. Modules were of four t\ pt s: 
testing; of text materials: written r»!por!s l)a>rd (jn field 
activities (often reipiirin*^ text r«'adin|:; as weil): written 
responses to audio-visual [)res«'ntalion> (eoinl>infd with 
material in tint text): and s«'if-desi«;iu;d modub's over text 
nuiterials. This ftuir-fold featur«! was desi«;n»Ml primarily 
lo aceonnnodate the diflert'ul iiitere>ls and [»erfornianet5 
abilities of eaeli student. 

Mastrry. W e had. then, adoplt'd the K« Her IManV 
modular ap[>roaeh and trxtt'uded it to allow for individ- 
ualized student selection of materials widiout the 
lock-ste[) seriality so chara< teri>lic (d* familiar courses. 
KellerV "mast»'ry concept or unil-|>erfecliou rcqnirr- 
ment for advaneinj^'*' wa> modifititi to t;limiiiale the need 
to uiarcli in serial fashion. Wc did, however, r^ laiii the 
•general mastery conctipt. All students were nttpiired to 
master a unit before undcrlakinj; another. Successful 
mastery was evidenced by attaining HiY/( or better on tlie 
work after a ^tudcnl-in>lructor confereuee. Students 
attainin*; les> than HiY/r wert- theii counsfled on their 
weaknesses and reipiirt'd lo repeal the work at a hijiber 
lev.l 

St'lf'pnvifif:^ ami multiple rxit. It was inif>orlant, we 
felt, that the ^lud^'nts l>e abowed lo set their own [>a('e 
for eoinplclin*^ modules durin;^ die semester. Students 
have varying; lime lo work on a s[)ecifie course at 
different tiuH's in a semester: therefore, il i> im[>ortanl 
that llifV be allowed some control over their allocation 
of time. We l)e«^an with the assumption that each sludrnt 
was a mature achdl, eaf>abie of deeidin«r how much or 
how little time to allocate to variou^ activities One 
stndent may n:<piire a week or nu)re to eomf>lelc a 
uiodiile, whereas another may eompb-tr the same 
nu)dule in on»' evening. So we imf)o.-ed no d»'adlines lor 
module completion. We did, howeviT, f)rovide students 
with a recommended plan for maintainin>^ a relatively 
steady pa(^e throughout tin' seuutster, if tlu^y desired. 
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A further modificalion was to institute a mullipb; 
exit plan. Sinec students are not all (upially motivated 
towards, (jr interested in, things anthropological, we 
assigned variabb; point awards for i?a(di unit de[)cnding 
on the level of difficulty and type of unit, and then set 
up an \-L$-C grading scale based on the total acteumula- 
tion of points. The "C" range re[>ri's(!nled what we 
believe lo be the minimal anthropological underslanding 
lUieessary to foi.'er an anthropological [)oinl of view, 
while the rapge represented a thoroiigii eonimand 

of tin; material. This approacdi allowed students to leavt! 
the course after sueeessfully mastering suffiei(!ni units lo 
aceiimulat(^ tin; points for their desired grade. Tlu-y 
eould, in ess(;nee, (b-eid^r eaHy in the semes tiT what 
grade they wanted and work towards liial grade, being 
assur(rd o\ it onee they had enough points. SludtMils 
failing to gel enough points for a "(i''' grade were given 
''Fs.'" Wlrie eoutrary to the [mre PSI approach, ihis did 
eliminate [>roeraSiinalion and also solved the proldem 
created l>y the administrative re<piirement that courses 
be completed wilbiii one semeslr'r. 

Lectures and Proctors 

The Keller feature of using "lectures and demonstra- 
tions as V(diic|cs of nu)livalion" was dis[)ensed with after 
one semester's trial. Allendanee was extremely low. 
Then, loo, because of the change lo >ludcnl seleelion of 
modules, il was im[>ossible to (b'sign lectures based on 
student [irogress-tiiey were every where. Kiirthcrmore, 
student comments indicated a general disinterest in 
lectur«;s. We found we can more efb-ctively imparl the 
same information lo sliidenls in the eonfereuces when 
they feel il is of more inleresl (o them. 

As UHMitioned above, \sc also dispensed with the 
K«dler feature of student [»roetors. We were able to 
handle all testing, evaluation, and counseling ourselves 
Willi the helf) of a graduate assistant. Our [)lan, though 
siin[)le in [)raeliee, is difficult to describe, liolh ol us 
ea(di. scheduled two sections of about 50 sltnb-uts ea(di 
(a grand total of aboul 200 sliidenls). The classes were 
S4'h<rduled eonseeiilively in llie s^ime elas>rooni. That 
gave us ahnosl b hours in the same room, I wo days a 
we<;k. Students wert; tobi they eould come in any time 
during those hours to lake tests or lurn in f)roje< ts, and 
have the work evaluated ihert;. In ibis wa) , we were abb; 
lo (!ireunivenl most of the restrictions inifjosed by the 
standard time block for classes. Students were >een on a 
first-eonu>first-served basis. So far, this method has 
work»'d without iindut; (dogging or long wails. Wc sf»end 
anywIuTe from 5 minutes to M) minutes with slndenls, 
de[>ending (ui th" nature of their problem. Thus, while 
tutors nia> .be a d' sired feature of the Keller plan, they 
certainly ar( nU indisf)ensable. 

Conclusion 

In sum, our revisions produced an iiidividuali/.ed 
eimrse that has: (I) A series of indixidual study units 
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fociisintr nil a variety of topics. TIkjsc units explain llif 
iin[)ortiiiu:i! of tin; topir, slmlciit goals for that topic, 
and a suggdstod prociMlnrc for attaining the specified 
goab. (2) An optional, individiialized, self-paeed sehed- 
nle under wliieh students decide what unit will he 
completed and when it will he completed, with the 
exception of the three retpiired nnils at the hegiiming. 
(3) A cumulative point sehedide whieli allows students 
to complete the etnirse when they have achieved the 
grade they chose, ihongli any tiling less than a (' results 
in an F. (4) All class periods devoted to individual tests, 
project i!Valuati(»n, eonnseling, or andio-visnal presenta- 
tions. Our Impleinenliition of modular llexihility and 
iiidivitiualjzation has l)een a sueeess in the view ol 
students and in our own opinion. 

Students felt they liad participated in an individual- 
ized iiilro<luetor>' course d(;signetl to aecomniodate their 
interest in anthropology without sacrificing learning 
content. Thougli soin<! i$tudcnts dropped the eourse after 
reaii/.ing it would take more effort tlian lecture/discus- 
sion courses, the rest of the students felt it was a positive 
approach heeaiisc they assumed a large part of the 
responsihility for their learning hy eontrolling their work 
seliedulc aiui the dates of completion. 

From our poitit of view, the mo<lidar nexil)ility 
a<i<litioii resulted in. more students participating in the 
field projceLs: as a consequence, more were personally 
involved with and rewarded hy an ''anthropological 
[Kiint of view/' The variahle schedules also removed the 
t<!<liuii^ of talking to 50 students al)ont the same lest on 
tlie same day. And lieeause we don't use proctors, we 
hecaiii': mont enlluisiastic instructors. We now look 
forwavd to tin: diversity of discussing a religion project 
with one student, followed hy discussion of an economic 
systems test with another. It has been a rewarding 



experience, well worth the many long hours of prep- 
aration. 
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PHYSICAL ANTIIKOPOLOGY AS A LABOKaTOKY 
SCIENCE COUKSE IN A COMMUNITY COLLi;(;K 

Ycehiel M. Leiuivy 

Atlantic Coinintmity College 

Mays Landing, New Jersey 

Physical authro[)ology, or human [)iology, is one of 
the siil)-ilisei[>rmes of anthropology. As such, physical 
anthropology is offered in most ai^adcinie institutions in 
the United States as a so<nal scienc4> study program in 
the liberal arts and sciences. Mo!»t students who are not 
anthropology inaj(trs and who tak(> physical antliropol- 
i)g)' usually hilfill part of tlie curriculum re<piirenn*nts 
for thi* social sci(rnces: the reason is that tin; American 
Antliropotogi(;al Association (AAA) tnaintains the gen- 
eral integration of the sub-grouping despite eentriliigal 
temloiicies that lead the (lis(M[)line of anthropology into 



narrow siil»-fields. ' Despite the fac*. that in some 
aeadeinic institutions laboratory sci(;nr(; credit is given 
to students who take; physical anthropology, in the 
United States, all suli-distMplines of anthropology are 
traditionally <>oiisi<hTed part of the social sciences, 
llowi'ver, if one looks at almost any course description 
of physical aiitlirop(dog)', <uu; finds liiat physical anthro- 
pology is nearly always offered in <M)njunclion with 
laboratory sessions, regard h^ss of the fraiiKiWork in 
which the course is offered. 

When we started offering physical anthropolog) at 
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Allaiilit! Coiiniumily Colh**;!: (ACC) \vr also oiriTril ihr 
coiirsr in conjitiii'lion wilii laKoralor)' sosioiis. Willi this 
pruclirc, my <*ollru<riir, Loiii^r Kaplan, liion<^iil of 
olTeriiig llir conrsi? as an a<M:r(Mliltul lahoralor)' srifnrr 
course ralht.T than iUv rnsloinarv intTc rt^ailin*; [ircscn- 
talion wilii sonit! laiioralory rxcrcisfs ami (h'lnonslra- 
tions. \Vf do not claim lo hr uniijiir: \vr mt-rrl; uflVr to 
sliart' our t-xpcrirnrr with oIIhts. At Atlantic Ciom- 
numity Collr»;<:, \\'v \iii\v ahvays iVIt a nt'.cd tt) ollrr 
students not majorini; in the iialirral scittnrt's aitothrr 
optiini to iiililll their iahoratory sritMicr rri|nirrntt'nls 
tor graduation. By that lime, will-roundrd. cdncattd 
students in tiic lilicral arts and srirnres should have 
l^aintMl hasir knowlrdj^tt of ihrmsrivit.s, id their M)eit;ty, 
and the [diysjeal niiivtrrse in whieh llnry live. With 
piiysieal antliropolo<ry as anotlier eholee (he.sides the 
customary i)iolotry, cin'niislr) . malin*nialies, and {»iiys- 
ics), we lio|)ed our <rcaduales would hi* ahle lo make 
personal and soeial jud<;emenls ueee.s.Nury I'or elTectivi! 
particifKition in their com ph'x society. 

'Iherelore, in 19^)9, Louist; Kaplan i'XpiTinn*ntall) 
oiTered physical anllrrofioloiry an aei:reililed Iahora- 
tory science course. The cxpcriinciilal cour.sc was success- 
Inl and became a permanent one at ACC. Physical 
aiithropoloiry has since Ix'come omr of our nio.st popular 
lahorator)' .M:iciu:e <;ourses. It i;rew from 09 sludent.s in 
with one lecture and one laboratory section |mt 
.sennrstcr, to 1 76 sl'Mlents in I^T l-, with ihree |e<-ture 
.sessions and four laliorator)' s'/s.-^ions [)er senu'sler. We 
liavc offered [)hy>ical authro[»olot;y a,-' a snnniuT course 
twice (1973 and 1975): tln-.-^c also exptTient:ed a lar«;e 
enrollment.^ 

At tin,-' [)oint, it i> worlhwliile It) note a sidtr-eflcci: 
i)fftTi»t^ [diysieal anlliropolo«;y courses has stiiiuilated 
student interest in oIIut anthro[>ology courses. We 
.started with a [►art-lime atilhropoloirisl; at present, we 
have two full-linu' anlhro[)olo«risls win) also liraeh 
overload.s (not includin*: sumnu'r courses). Meside^ phys- 
ical antliro[>olo«:y^ wv offer lwi» courses in cultural 
antliropoloiry and one course in archaeolutry. With the 
exception of [)liy.sieal anlhropolo«:y, all otln^r anlhro- 
polo«;y courses artr [Hirely dec tivt;. 

Phy.sical anlhro[»olo>ry is on(^ of the .scicn<M? courses 
offered to fid fill {graduation retpiirements. Histori< ally, 
ACC s first anthropolo|ry tMiurse wa.s a<lministcr(rd hy the 
Ue[)artnn'in <if l)iolo«;y and ( heinistry hecausc it dealt 
with human hioloi,^. Therefore, all anthropology courses 
artj administered hy tlur .same deparlmenl -Anthropol- 
ogy, Biology and Chemistry, or the ABC rJepartmenl. 
The otlier anthropology courses fulfill elective requirt:- 
mcntt in tinr social sciences. Any one of the four 
anthropology courses i> a ha.sic introductory cour.sc that 
does m»l retpiire a prerequisite. One courst? re-enforc<ts 
atid is compltMnenlary to the other ones. 

Wc enipha.si/,c' the unity of tin; field of anthropology 
and u.sually advocate that physical anthropologists "look 



at the a"tors while tin* cultural anthropologists look at 
I lie aclion'' (Be noil, 1966).^ Wc also slrc.ss tin' inscpar- 
ahility helween the eulUirt! and iht: gcnelies of mankind. 
\\v allrihute t)ur sludcnl growth to the stress \\v \ni{ on 
anthropology's unity and its uni(]ue a[)proa(h lo the 
study of mankind. Phy.sical anlhropolog)' is presenlctl as 
a hroad sunev' of ihe discipline. Human gentities. 
hiocln-mislry, anatomy ami physiology, and |»riiuatology 
and paleontology are all linked together to denn»nstrate 
how variou.«< biological a:ipccLs of mankind havei'volved. 
However, the cour.sc dot!s not stop thert;: it then relates 
how biological evolution and human cullun* and behav- 
ior are intcrwound. 

\\v oficT the cour.sc in two <li ff crenl formats. With 
our day-linn* sludcnts, wc met for lo wi-eks. 3 days a 
week lor one-hour hrclures, and have 3-hour laboratories 
oiu c a week. For our nighl studenls, we lollow tin.' sann; 
formal for ihc laboratory se.^^.sions and iiu'cl (nice a wt.M.'k 
for a 3-luMir lecture Attendance at laboratories is rigidly 
enforced: absrnteei.sm is not tolerated. Any slmlcnt who 
mis.«^es more than three laborator) sosions cannot 
receive a [)a.s.sing grade for the course. On the other 
hand, attendance at lectures i.s highly rceonune:ided bnt 
is not rigidly (Miforecd, as long as the ,->lmlenl\s perform- 
ance is not bi'low the pa.s.sing grade Course recpjircnuMUs 
also includ<t a research paper, two hourly exams, and a 
final exam. The [Kipcrs tof)ie has lo beapfjroved by lln* 
inslnu'lor. 

The cour.s*' i.s divided into three units - the first unit 
compri.ses the usual inlrodiitHion lo anthropology ami 
its sub-<lisciplines, introduces the students sfiecifically 
lo physical aMlhro[)olo;5y, and covers basic concepts and 
theories in human evolution. The .-second unit leads the 
sludcnts towards an umhrrslanding of the d) iianiirs of 
human evolution in tnicro- or macro-cvohttiimary pro- 
cesses. Onc<: the students have been ex[)osed lo ihe 
theories of evolution and have studied the dynamites of 
evolution ami [lofnilation genulics, W(r introduce them to 
the time element. Now they are ready lo apprtreiate the 
third unit of lhe4rourse: primate and human paleontid- 
ogy and human evolution. The first and secoiid iniilsarc 
four weeks ea( h: the third us(!s the remaining seven 
weeks. 

The laboratory is designed to aid students to undcr- 
.-'land basic (roiu'cpts of biologit^al anthropology, lo 
enft)rce the hjcluri?, and to allow students lo have direct 
contact with the basic subject materials. .MoriMjver, the 
lab gives studtmLs an opportunity lo investigate anthro- 
pological ami biological tof)ics in laboratory siliiations. 
Above all, the laljoratory ex[)crience functions like any 
other lal»oralory in the natural .seiences: it clarifies the 
meaning ami method.s of .seiuuce»by giving students llic 
opportunity to Ix^itonica part-time scientist. 

The first laboratory is introductory in nature, as is 
the first lecture. Tin; student is introthjced lo laboratory 
procedures, the n!icro.seo[)c, and the mclrii: systtim. 
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Diirinir iln' mm oihI wrt k. crll >lruriur»'. inilosis. 
inrio.His iirr >linli«Ml. Tin* lliird wrrk covrrs DN.A ;nul 
UNA. in rcMijiiiK lion willi liic irrlnrr, \U the t'oiirlii 
week, tile hIikIi'mIs nrc ready In work on popnlation 
irrn^lirs. I'ln* lillh \vc«jk covrrs UioclnMni(Ml \iiriiUioM>. 
>iu:\\ as Ihr AlU). Kli, M\N, an.l ^rinips. I'TC 

liislinjf. >\vk\v rrll ant^niia. ainl olhrr [»olynii)r[>hu' lrail>: 
ihi:- >rs>inn i> >iiital))t' lor rxrrcisrs in Mnwlflian lrail>. 
My llif sixth wft'k, \v«* into prolrin sniiin testing, skin 
pi<ini('ntation. and (l(>rM)olo<j;l\ |>)is, Groioirica) lime ran 
lir introilnrrd rilhcr 1)\ thf sixtli or srvrnlh wrrk. An 
inlrodnrtion lo linr Iniinan >k(>i(>lon and anlhro[>oiM('lr\ 
art' llir snhjtTts of llir M'vcnlli wrrk. Al'lfr learning: llii' 
iuinian >k(d(;ton in tin; ci^iith week, liir slndcnls 
rxpcrinn'Mt in antliro|>j>nn'iri(' nurasnrcinftils of livin*; 
innno >api('n.- tln*y nica>nrj' jmcIi t>tlMT. :in(i srx 
di'trrniination in >k(*irtal remains is [\\r. lo[>ir. of the 
ninti) wrck. In i\iv tcutii \V(><;k. linr students arc 
introduced to {>riinaloio(j^ tiiron>;ii a lri[> lo llie IMiiia- 
dei[)iiia Zt>t). in tiur tltrventii week, w't: siiow liinis on 
priinatt' lieliavior and cio a siu»rl «^xt!r('ise in skeieial 
taxtuioniy. llie tw'eiflii, tiiirt«'«rnlh, ami lourleentii 
w«:eks are devoteii to fossil rt'inains of Anstralo[>itiurcus, 
iionio crtx'tus, cariy iionio sapiens, Neraiuhfrtiial. and 
iater iuMUo sapiens. Tin' llfteenlii wet'k is a slud) of 
datin<r and tool inakini;, and we iiave reea[>itiiiation ol ali 
tiie iaboratory sessions. 

Of etjurse, tin! above se<pient:e is just a snjrt^eslion: we 
ourMdve> keep elian|:ititr tinr lalioralory snL>j<:ets an(i 
tryinj^ new ideas: if llnry work, We adofU linrtn. Al lin; 
sanie^tinu', we. kee(> (Mirehasinj; more ami more etpiifh 
nn*nt ft)r the iahorator)" -sneii as an extensive eolltretion 
of (niinan skeh'tai remains (modern iiomo sa[Mens ami 
fo>sii man repru<iueti(>n>).^ Our invtmtor\" lias Ix'comt? 
(piite extensive, wliieii enaldes ns to offer more sopliis' 
tieated ial>oratory ex[)erinn'nls. iilven willi lillie or no 
eipiipnu'nt, fifteen >neees>iui lahoralory mv- (>n> ean he 
offered,^ 

Near tin* iOlii wetjk of liu' seinest«'r, we iumd out 
evaiuati»>n forms to liie slndenls. wliieh aiso asks lor 
eomments. Some typieai remarks are: "Very iulere>tin»^. 
At tim«*s tnak<'s me tlunk a iol aLtout how lliin^>eame lo 
he as tii«*y are.'* "Inlerestinj^ iearnin»^ alK)Ut )our 
pt>ssil)le aneeslry."' 'Tin' suhjtrel was ver) realistic to 
lii'e. ileid my interest.'" *"Tlie tiiint,^ I like tiie most ahoui 
this courx* is liie teaelnrr. ! aiso iike tlu; inler<'s(int; 
tiiiuj^s we learn ahoul ami the interestitij; liiin»;s we do in 
lah." 

(Jf eours<'. nol all eomments an; as fav()rai>ic as tlnr 
above. \Vi' also receiv*' notes sueii as: "AVas ov»'r tny 
in*ad. It was liurd to lollow. 1 nndcrslood much Ix'tter 
the [>rimatf:s and man than <rtMn'tics/' )isiiked learnini; 
a lot of erazy names.** *T(»o nmch malerial presenled/' 
*i)isiike H:'M) am lahs/* Overall, however, the [lositive 
and ronstrnctive comments outnnnd>er lln; uet^alivt; 
ones. 



To sum u[i, we al .Atlantic Ccunnnmily (^(dlc«:e h'«d 
tlial (Uir successful ex[>erience siundd nol he iimili'd to 
ns hul >houid he adopted h\ olhcr comnumily coiie;;e> 
a> well. There only a few collcf^cjs in ihe counlrN lhal 
(d'fer phy>i(;al anlhroj>olog\ as a lahoratorv' science: this 
immhcr is m>l enough. 1 would like to (piott* oiu' of my 
>lu(h'nls. a Slate Troofjcr, w'ho a[>[>roached nu* after the 
final exam and said: *'Mr. I.eliavy. 1 do m^l ear;' ahoul 
my ^rade. 1 kimw 1 did hcUcr lhan merely pa>sin<;. Ihit 1 
want to t<dl you lhal I learm-d a j^rcai deal ami thank 
\on for lihcraliuj; my mind,"' 

SYLLABUS 

.Sco/K». I'lus course;:, is a hrcKul sur\'t;y (»f ihe discipline 
of physical autlir(»[iol(»;.'y. Pri!!iat(»lo«r^', huinan «^^'netics^ 
iu(K:lnMnislry, [>hysi()lo|j;y, ami atialomy are all linkt^l 
lt»t;elluT to denn»nslrale h(»w various hiolojri,:al aspects 
of man have (evolved. Il(»wever, ihe conrse doc> nol slofi 
here-il then relates how hiolo»;ical evoluli(»n is inler- 
wonnd will) luiinan iidture ami l)ehavioi. 

honnaL rinrre will he 15 c(Misecutive weeks of 
leclures iml 15 eonsecuiivr lahoralorics. Films will he 
shown, discussions will he coiulncl(.<l, and a Held lri[> lo 
the l*hiladel[»hia Zoo will iake [>lace. 

Attendance, All sln<lents sh(»nld make every efforl lo 
attend all classes and laboratories. Ahs.mce from lahora* 
lories '.vill not he lolerat»*<l. M(»reovcr, the stnd<Mits* 
jicneral [irotjress in ihc <:onrsc, ami tin refor(; their »;;ra(h;s, 
will retltM.'l lln; studeiils' alten(lane(; and atleniion lo 
these matters since exams will he related to rcadinj^, 
leclures. ami the various elass aetivilies. 

lircuUng, (ilark l\ Howell. Early Life Nalure 

Lil.rary, Time^Life Books, New York Cily. lUT.l A. J. 
Ktdso. Physical Anthropology, An Introduction, J. li. 
Li|)|)ineoit (^o., Philadelphia, l*J74. Weiss ^^ Maniu 
Human liitdofty and lichavior. An Anthroptdofiical Per* 
spectivo. 1 .iltle, lirowu, Hoslon, ii.d.^ 

Rpcfimmrndv.d Heading, 1. lMin<lann'ntals~ |. Coimjs. 
Manual of Physit 'a I Ant h ro p olofry, S pri n «r f ie I d I L , i (j U. 
11. Llvolnlionary rhe«»ry Charles Darwin. On the Origin 
of Species, John Murray, London, IBi3*J. T. Oobzhansky. 
Mankind Evnlvinf^, Yale IJiiiv. Press, New llav-'ii (Tl*, 
lf)62. L!. May<;r. Animal Species and Evohiti(m, liarvard 
I'rcss, Ca!rd)rid»;e MA, 10'63. G, G. Siinfjson. The 
Meaniuf!, of Evolution: A Study of the History of Life 
and of Its Significance for Man, \i:\c Univ., New Haven 
CT, HL llmnan l»aleonlolo},7-(:. S. Coon. The 

Origin of Race, K.no[>f, New York Cily, l%2. Kenneth 
W Oakley. Eramework:* for Dating Eossd Man, Aldin, 
Chicajro, 1901. IV. Primatolo|,7-\V. K. Clark. The 
Antecedents of Man: An Introduction to the Evfdution 
of the Primates, ijnadran|;le Hooks, Chicago, 1900. A. 
Joll). The Evolution of Primate Pehavior, MacMillan, 
New Y(!rk Cily, 1972. b\ L lloscn. Introduction to the 
Primates, IVenlicc-llalL En^lewoocl Cliffs NJ, 19V.L V. 
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Anlliropoiiiclrics— A. llrdlicka. Practical Anthropometry 
(4lli 0(1. by Stiiwarl) IMilladclplila, 1952. VI. Gcnolh:s& 
Racfs— S. M. Gam. Human Races. Tlioina.s, Sprinj^ficld 
IL, T. Dob/.hanasky, Genetic Diversity and 

Human Equality. Basic Books, 1973. VII. Llliol()|,7-W. 
LaBaiio. The Human Animal. Univ. of Clii<:a«;o Press, 
Cliicai5o, 1954. A more? co!n})lclc list is availalilc froiii 
lUe iiistrurlor. 

In addition to these hooks, there ar<^ other nstiful 
sources at the ACC library. Tliestt sources include iho 
followintj; periodicals: American Anthropologist^ Sci- 
ence^ Current Anthropology, and Scientific American. 
Other useful .sources, not at ihc ACC lihrary, inehuh:: 
American Journal of Human Genetics. American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology, Human Biology^ Journal of 
Human Ecology^ and Nature, ilowtrirs; Kelso's, and 
Wei.ss and Manus^ hooks will provider {\ui hasie tlir<!ad of 
continuity for tiu> cours<>, allowintr tlie hetures the 
.fnurduni to dwell on a uuniher of issu<:s not usually 
covered in the introductory texts. Ihrnct*. llu; studtrnts 
are r\[)erlcd to uad(;rstand clearly tho.s(r portions of tlu- 
texts wliicli are as.sijj;n«rd; the le«!tur«T will make no 
attempt to rc-liash and may not c.\c\\ nuMitiou some 
contents of the text, ymrstions may he raisctd at any 
time during tlu' lecture. I )i.sciission is 4rneoura«!;e(J. 
Hackgrtmnd to Physical Anthropology 
and Basic Concepts r 

Week /. The fitdd of antliropoloj^y: haekj^round to 
physi<ral ant[iro[)oloi^': the .uniquen<:ss of niaukin«l: and 
tlur species «)f mankind. Week 2. Fornud t;entrties: 
Darwin and Mendel: and evolutionary principles. Week 
3. iM(deeular and [)io<'htrmi(!al j^eneties: and DMA and 
KNA. Week 4. Population ^eiurtics: Mend<-]ian laws; and 
I lardy-Wei ulier<5 law.s. 

Biological Variation in 
Human Populations 

Week 5. The Idood jiroups: tlie AIK) Kli .systems: 
htrmoghdiiu variations: and liahuuMul polyuiorphysim. 
Week 6. implit^ations of luuna/i htUeroirrapliy: (climatic 
adaptations: ami (itMurtie and nou-t^en<;tie factors in 
clitnatie adjustments. Week 7. l*oly«:«uuc traits; pijimenta- 



tions and some otlu^r morpholoirlcal (d)ara(;ters; and skin 
color, hair color, aiid eye color. Week 8. Anthro- 
pometry; 

Human Paleontology and 
Human Evolution 

Week 9. Evolution and time; geological time: and the 
fossil record of the evolution (jf life. Week l(k Man's 
kinsliip with tlu' aninial kingdom; tlie divi:-ion of (he 
aniuud kingdom: ami man's place in nature. Week / /. 
Primatology: primate hcluivior: ami prinuite evolution. 
Week 12. tarly lumiinids; and .Miocene, Pliocene, and 
early Ph:isto(!ene hoiuinids. Week 13. llouui ercetus— 
man tlur tool maker: and ways of lif(; in the Middle 
Ph'isloernc. Week / /. The .Neanderthal man and tlie 
Neandcrtholoids: classical Neandertlud and progressive 
Neanderthal; and the (-arly homo sa pirns. Week 75. 
.Modern man: and epilogue. 

Exams and Requirements of Course Fnlfillmeni. 
Tlicre will he tw(> oue-hour exams and a final exam, plus 
a re.s«!areh paper and three <|ui/./.(!s in lalxiratory. 

NOTES 

\. Current Directions in Anthropology. Bull, of »he 
Amer. Anthroptdogicrd .Vssn., Parl2, Vol. i), .No. 3, 1970. 

2. Btrcause of Ne\V Jersey s hud get cuts, we wer«! 
forctrd to offer fewt^r rcctions in fall 1975. 

3. As <pioted hy F. E. johnslou, 1970, p. 67. 

4. L^'<»ssil reproductions are availahle from tlie follow- 
ing sources: Car(dinu Mi(»logical Supply (io., Burlington 
iNC 27215: University Museum, Univ. oH Penn.sylvauia, 
Philadelphia 10104: \Vcnner-(Jren Foundation for An- 
thr<»p(d(»gical Ktrsearch, Inc., I I E. 7 1 si .St.. New York 
City 10027. 

5. There arc two Ldioratory manuals for physical an- 
throp(d«»gy availahle: 5lecgman, Physical Anthropology 
Workbook, Kan<lom ll(uise, 1974; and .Slein Kt)W<% 
Work h ook in Physica I A nth ropology, M <!G r a w- 1 1 i 1 1 . 19 74. 
Both inamialsart* good, at leas! to hegin a course with. 

6. W«r adopted \\v\^^ik Manns' hook in the fall of 1975. 
It is as goo<l as K<rls</s hook hut also in(dudes the latest 
finds. 



SINGARA 

P>ank Salanione, Special Editor 
Department of Anthropology 
St. John's University 
JimaieaNY 11439 

(This is my first column as^editor of the Singara de^mrtment. The article by Claudia Lewis is superb but not the 
only kind of material I'd like to rereive for the. column. In it, she has presented .vi^re than an outline of a course 
syllabus; she has presented the context in which the course was taught ns well ax its purpose. Finally, she has 
presented an evaluation of the course by students and her response to their evaluation. I would appreciate 
readers' comments on her article, some of which may be printed, for I'd liHt- to turn the t olumn into a 
constructive exchange of viewpoints.! 
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CKOSS-CULTUKAL PEKSPLCTI VliS OiN 
CHILD KtiAKINc; AND SCHOOLING: 
TL: ACHING A KIVE-.SLSSION COUKSL: 
Claudia Lrwis 

Bank Slnicl C()l!('«;<! of Ediicalion 
NciW Xork City 

How (Icui? one inlro(liic(; »i;ra(lnalr sliuhrnts to some 
lUsttt'iil approuciies to iin(lcrslaniliii>j; cliiid-lifc in tatnilics 
and comnuiiiitics nn familiar to tliciii in oidy fiv<^ 
sessions? This was my [)nd)L!m wliru tlir curricnlum 
conimittcc at tin; Hank Street Collei^c; of Edueation 
askt;d ine to ortruni/.e such a ont.wTedit seminar, and to 
limit it to 12 students if i ihonghl it hest. 

At Bank Street Colltj^e, all students workin*; in 
teaeher edueation for an M.S. dej^ree are liheral arts 
jrrailuates studying in a proj^Tam tliat ean Ix; eompleted 
in one year. Tlie recjuirenients inelude a heavy emphasis 
on ehild development and three eredits in minority 
persptretive's or hilint^nal edueation. My pro[»osed •'mini- 
eourse" would satisfy riu|uin!ments in rither of these 
areas. 

The studeiUs are preparing for pnxseliool or elemen- 
tary teaehint; or sufMirvision, so their field work assign- 
ments take them into N<'w York City's puhlie and 
private sehools where they work with eiiildren of varied 
haekj^rouiuls (mostly Blaek and Hispanie). Some of the 
situdents are experienced teacdiers ^^aininir firldwork 
(iredit. 

The faeully and the sludenls are eonstantly n^viewiui^ 
the projrram, weijihin^; it, and atteniptitji; to make ihe 
total offerinj; of eourse.s, mini-eourses, field work, and 
special opportunities a flexihie one tliat m<;ets tlie 
ehauirini; lu/ids of students. 

\Vr hoped tliat a niini-eourse on (^ross-Cullural 
Perspeetives on (^hild-Kearin<: and Sehoolin<r would 
aeeonifdish just what its litle >U}j;';esls: offerint; [lerspee- 
tives for studctnts to follownn independently: l>roadenin<; 
vahn; [>ereeptions in ttthnie i^oups different from their 
own: and sharpening their ahility le. ..iiderstaiul ehild 
heliavior in reh;tion to the tolal matrix of cultural 
inlluenee's. .Sueh a eourse eouid not prettMid to offer a 
hasie foundation in social anthro[>olo(ny-, hut its seope 
and [>urpose >eenied appropriate', considering that al- 
tlu>u>^h some sludents hiek haek«^round in anthropolotn^ , 
all of them are now involved in a [>ro>^ram (geared in 
many wav> to [>rom(>ling insi>r|its into child and family 
life in variou> situations. 

I [>re[iared an exten>ive (renttral hihlio^aphy and a 
snuiller listint; of four studies pro|>osed for elass reports. 
I knew from .experience that the more eonerntratt'd 
reporting; we could have, with three or four students 
discussing <:aeh study, the !nore profitahle it would In- 
for everyone. Of course^ lUv. option would remain o[>en, 
for individuals to follow their own stron>^ ititerests in 
their readin*; ehoiees. 



The studies .sclectiid for the gtMieral hihiiography were 
organized under the following heailings: (I) A look at 
children in sonic cultures very different from our own; 
(2) Studying .socialization; (3) Ahout Bhiek families, 
child-rearing, and living styles: (4) Understanding the 
hackgroumltf of Puerto Rican children: (5) Changing 
Israitii society today: (6) Einplia.sis on change: (7) 
Schooling in transition; (8) 'the cultural eont(^xt of 
learning and thinking; (9) Teaching anthropology to 
children. 

Tlie following is the oulJinc of readings and discus- 
.sion topics; 

**Family and Childhood in a Southern Nf^gro Com- 
munit).'' V.H. Young. 72; 2 American Anthmpolngi^t 
269, April 1970. Cliaraeterize the main filatures of the 
child-rearing pattern descrihed here. How does this differ 
from the connnon stereotype ahout Negro family lite? 
Souk.' points to discuss (according to your special 
interests): (I) What is the course of spe<:ch development 
and why? (2) Comment on the cultivation of aggr(;ssive- 
tniss and assert ivcncss. Any hearing on ways children 
might hehave in seho{)l toward authorities? (3) Com- 
ment on the non-verhal style of communication and 
what we might learn from it. (I) What relationshi|> does 
Young s<'(i !)etW(U'n childhood experience and the way of 
life tin* adults gniw into? 

Learning to be Rotunian: EncnUnration in the South 
Pacific. A. Howard. Teachers College Press, 1970 (espe- 
cially chapters I, 3, 4,6,8). (I) Explain the relationship 
Howard shows l)ctw(;en chihinurs socialization at home 
and the trouldes they may Jiave at school. Are you 
convinced? (2) What do you se<; as some positives of the 
'*Kotumaii character traits'''^ The difficulties they lead 
to? (3) Do you agree with the author in all of his 
assumptions ahout what Am<Tican education sliouhl or 
might he? 

The Ten Grandmothesn. A. ^hIrrfott. Univ. of Okla- 
homa Press, 1971. (I) Sihiing rivalry-do yon think it 
existed wluui one hrother was singled out to he the 
*'fav(trite son'''^ Why or wliy m)t? (2^ Bahi(!s not 
hal»i(ul -implications for us. (3) What ways or heliefs 
tend to persist ev(!n aftJT years of s<diooling and living in 
a white eominunity? (4) Behavior of whites n'sente<l hy 
Indians. 

The Mountain People, C. *l*ur!d)ull. Simon ik Schus- 
ter, 1972. (l)lLxplainas fully as you ean what led the Ik 
into surh tnalrmmt of ehihlrcn. U* fer to Tnr!d)uirs 
discussion on the concept of "family"" in the old hunting 
life. Kemend»er that in hunting s(;cieties childr(;n were 
something of a hurden. (2) Do you s(;e any possihie 
threads of r(;lationship hetw(5(^n early childhood exper- 
iences and the values of the adults? (3) Is rnrnhul! 
eonviuving when he suggests that we may i>e heading 
toward the Ik way of life? 

Why these particular choices? First, I felt it essential 
to hav(: at least one study on ehil(i-r» aring in Black 
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r;iiiiili4's iKM'iiUsj- >o iikiiin of auv shulrjils wnrk willi 
Whu'k rliililri'ii. Tlu" > nnn;: >lu(l\ i> oiw ol ihr Ix-si lor 
l»rriikiii«z il4)\\'u >lri'r(>l\ |n'<l i<l»-ii> iiml »»[»riuii;: up iir\v 
(liriMlioiKs ri)r ihiiikin^. I'lir llowiirtl slndy ol' llir 
K4»hiin:in> wnsii'l i liosm lMM iiu>j- it nhoiil lainily lilV 
ill llu- ^4»iilli l^uilir, lull l»r(iiii>r il siMiiUMl lo oilrr 
p4rtiii4'Mt i(*ii<ir^ l4ir niKltT^taodin:: chihl liclunior in 
>4'li4)4>l niid ln'4'aust: il> (li>ru>>ioii t)! Ainrrii aii rdin ntiuii 
wii> 4'liiillriifriii';. Miirri4)n V lu»ok on iUr Kiowii Indiiin?; 
was S4lrrh'4l lor Iwo rriiM)iis: (I) our shnlriils art- 
i^h•^r^h•^l in Nalivi- .\n1rri4ans and llu'ir 4Mlu4a runuil 
pr4»l»linis, ami (2) llu- lM)4)k ol'lVr- a rich rradin^ 
4-X|M'ri4'iu'r as liolli anllir4>[)olo«:\ aiui lilrralnrr. l4)r 
Ihr Mtiunlnin VrajAv, 1 know ol' no i»i1mt lio4)k 
|iri'st'nlin«; sin li (•hallrn«:iii^ ijiii-slions and iin[)li4:ali4»n>. 
inaiiv 4d' llirni rdalivc lo AiiKTican lainily and social 
lilV." 

Mv sludt'iil- inilinli-d Irn woinm and iwo mm. 
raii«iin«i in a«:4' l'r4)ni llir rarly l4> lln- iniiMli- •!()>. 
>fV«Tal \V4T4* 4-\}MTi«'nr4'il lcarlnT>. l lu' onllinr st tMiird 
iinint'dialcly arc.plablr lo llirin, t-xcrpl lliat I'onr 
>lmli-iil> alrtad\ kin'W lhr\ \v«»nld wanl lo rlio4»>i- 
n-adin«;s l'r4>in lln* lar«,nT l>ildio;:ra|>hy in order U) [MirsU4- 
lln-ir >|MMial iiilrr4'sls. llirsi" rlu)irj's iiu linlrd Children 
of Ihr CunihrrlfiUfl (l.r\\i>. 1916). "K4hii:ali4>n ami 
Culliiral l)ynaini4>: l)ahonn-\ ami llir Nrw World 
(ll4T>k4»vil/, in Mi4ldlrl4>ii (rd.) h'nfni Child In Adult, 
V)':0),Cultun* and Thou^'ht (('olf and Si rihniT, I*)7:J). 
and rira^lin^s fr4)in Thr Puerto liinin (Community find Ita 
(Jiildrvn ((!or4la>fo and UiU'rlii4>nr. 1072), 



we a;:r4't'tl llial lln- r4 |n»rl> wotiM ln' inloriiial ami 
[ncscnlfd a> ihc sIikUmiIs [)lanntMl. 1 lu'trrd llial we avoitl 
-imply Mimmari:'.in;: llw ^Indies and h\ lo l'o4n> on 
inijiorlanl i>HH's. wln-llnT or iiol lliry wcrr ihc lopirs 
>n;:;Z4-sh-d in llnM)nlliiM'. I >n;;t;j-sl4'd lln-sj* poinl- l»r krpl 
ill mind: l\ir4M ls 4>ri*arly hoimM-xp«-rij'iM:r^ and rrlali4»ii- 
>[iip>: !mpiit'ali4>n> lor our (-hild-r4>arin;: ami st hotdin^: 
iM'w iii>i«;lit> lV»r st>u: Aiin di>a;ir4rimiii>: \n\ 
nnan^\^'^T^'d 4pn'sli4>n>. 

r4-[>orls \\rr4- j-\lrriin-ly >linnila linji. Ail llu* 
slnd4*nls wcrr 4-apaldr ol' imh prmU-nl \V4)rk and wcrr 
i*\p4*rij-iirfd jn disi'Hssion parliiipalii >n. Tin* rradint^s 
sn^<>;(>slrd tpirslioiis lhal a mimlMT id slndcnls hope lo 
[Hirsiir on llirir own. Only lln* slnd) ol ihr Uoliiinans 
MM'nicd a lilllr lacking in snlislancr lircansi' il di4liri 
ol'trr rn4>U(^h dclails on rliild lilV in ihi* lainily. 

Ihr wrillni r\alualion> Irll rxprrssrd j;rral rnlhiis- 
iasin and llu* lio}r(; llial lln* 4-oiir>4' roiild l>r cxUMidrd. 
Uiil even ti\(' srs>ions a4-4-ompiishrd >oiiir ol llir liasic 
aim; >hid4'nl> wrolr, lor inslaiur, **A1I ol' il wa> 
cxlmiu'ly n>4*rul and >liniiilaliii>i. I had nol Immmi 
4'xpos(td lo llu' discipline ol Anlhro[io)4);£y and you liuvi* 
wlu'llcd iiiN appclilc. i plan lo conlinuc exploring llic 
liildioj:rapli\ **l''a>rinalin^ and lull id' -liarin^. l-.Hiciful 
in covering: c\4mi more llian in lln* ina.-ler plan. * 1 hi> 
eoinim-nl wiMil ri^hl lo llie hearl ol lln- courM* >ioal as 1 
eonrcived il: **1 have l»een really 4-n jo) iii«^ ^he cjuir.^e as 
well as rinding il <^rowlh-taeililalin(^ iiolli pi rsonally aihl 
iii'ellejtually." 



PROFESSIONAL NEWS 



cal: PRujLia^ fuk ioto 

.WA ANNUAL MELTI.NG 

Symposia hein^ sponsf)red h) OAI*'. al lln- ujieoinin;; 
ineelitij: are: (1) Cn>ss-.\atii>nnLAppnmr.luis to Edurn- 
lion and Chan^v, Thomas J. La lielle: (2)Sf'.v, Class, and 
Eihnirily: h'enwl ' and thr ildurativo l^rocrss, J 11 d ill 1 
rreis>le (*»o4'i/.: Vowvr Prov.v.ssos in Education: Tluio- 
rvtiral and Empirical f^erspnctivcs, Anj^iit ,M. Gn|:yj;t-n- 
lier«;er !N4ds4)ii: (1) Community-School System Collabora- 
tion in the Development of Multicultund Education 
f^rogntms in Chicago, Lh-na l5ere/.-Alin't- Miilealiy, Jean 
J. S4heiisuL aiiil Maria B. (ierda: (5) ,-1 Study of 
Euncliontd Eanfiun^e in the Clnssroonu l^<^^er W. .Sluiv. 

Kouiidlaldt; Lumln-*)!! lofiies will l:e: (I) ''Tlie 
Anlhropoloizy ol' L!dueali4>ii: Lviihilion ol an Area i)l 
Inquiry/* Kre(h-ri4 k Lriek>oii, Harvard (sp4-akers: .Solon 
Kiinhall, (tvnr\iv Spiiidler): (2) "Klhiiojiraphie Ap- 



proaches h) 1'^ alnalini; Sidiool.s," \Voo4!\ (ilark, UCI5:(-J) 
''Tlw S(-ope and I /iinils of Llrhiculion in I'r4)dnein«r 
Development in I he Third \V4>r!d/' Th4>iiias I .ahelie, 
UCLA: (1) *'l5i4*ulUiralism: Lllorlsand Prospt-« Is lor ihe 
Spaiti>li-s[»4-akin»; in ihe 11. S./' Ih'iiry 'rorres-Tru4!ha, 
illiiiois*. (.1) "INjpiilulioii l>>iies in Anlhropoloij;y and 
Ldu(^ali4>n: A i)i.s(-iis:^ion of ihe Lcoiiomie and I)ein4)- 
f^raphie I'ers[)ecliv4:.^'' Kalhh'(!ii J. Adams, Oenlral Wash- 
ii]<.,^ioii Stall-; (6) '*( ioiimiiinily l)e\'elopiMent and Ldiiea- 
tion: Kchiealion I'or What?'* Thomas f^ahelle, UCLA: (7) 
''Tin- Teailiin^ ol Anlhr4)polot;y/' John I), lierzoj;, 
Northeastern: (H) "Curri4 nliiiii M:jleriai> \V4»rkshop/ 
.•p')ri>ured hy {)ui)^;^l t rs lo* W a -liiii^lon aiul Last (^«)asl 
t4-acher> 4)t aiilliropolof^y in 4!h!meMiary, x-cimdary, imd 
ciiniimmily collei^i- selliii(>;s. 
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1M..\Yi;K()1 I'MKKTS IN ATLANTA 

Tilt' A.sMM'iiilion for liii' Aitlliri)|M»ln>:ir;i) .Sludy oi 
(TAA.^I*) \\v\t\ il> >rrniiii Aiimiijl Mrrlin^ in 
Alhinlii, .'M Mtin h u> April, in nsxx ialioii uilh litr 
Soullicni Anlhrnjioio^iriil .Snrirl\ [tiid Ainrritini 
KlluH»l<»«j:iriil >iH:lr!y. l^riuii .SulUMi-Scnilli, TriiclHTs (.i 
\t'in\ (ioiiiinlMa. \\i\r^ >r)i'rt('il i\> Piiliiirnlionr Mdilor: ;ici(l 
lIirtT iH'W inrinlHTs-iil-Lir'ir. in mtvt iwo-Niar Icrms. 
vvtTf fitr It'll*. Kiiiior NifktTsoii. Siiii Kiinum Vjillr) ili^li 
>«1mu»1. Diiiivillt' C \: Allt ii .Siit k. Ni'w IliiM ii; am! Ilflt ii 
Sthwiirl/inaii. In.-lilulf Inr JnviMuii' lu'.-i'an h, C'.iiii ajrt). 
Olfit'tTs tMMiliiujiu^ U> MTvi: for out! inDn* yt^ar art '. 
iVt'sitlrnl. H. Allan Tindall. I niv. nf Claliluniia • 
IWkflry: IVfsltlriil KIim I, Thillips ^'li vt^ns Jr., SliNY 
hiilTalo: linnnMlialf Pasl Pn>it|t iil, Mii hacl A. >alliT. 
WimlMir: ami St'tTi-lary-TrtMsuriT, Alytrf (!ln'.skir, llli- 
in»i> Urliaua. Mt'iiilMT.sliip in TA A.SI* i> lo all 

iiidivichials and iii.sliliilitins inhTtrshMi in I'nrllitTini: llic 
>liiily <»f plii\. ititi>rinali()ic ri'(;ar(lin>: hkmii litTsliip and 
pul)lk-ali(Mi> ((.)narlrrly NcwslcUcr. IVDCfirdiiij^s, aitd so 
lorlli) may Im* i)Klainfd liy wriliiij: U» Klinor Ni('ktT.st>n, 
\\o\ 297, Alamo CA 9T5()7. I'Vrs an: SiO KiMinlar. Sf. 
Sludfiil, InslilnlitMi. aiitl $200 Lilt!. 



TWO VACANT POSITIONS IN 

iVAPLA, .nl:\\ (;iim:a 

Andio-Visnai Aids Officer. Salary is SU.S. 1 8,500. 
\[iptiinlmt>nl is it) a lifailtpiarlfrs [Hisititm in tlif 
national t-apilal, l*t>r! Mt>rtshy. I lt>wfvirr. stunt; Iravt;! lt> 
vari<ius <M-nltTs anti sflun)ls is I'sst'ntial; lliis \vt>nltl 
ri'tjniri' al»st'nt:t's til* <mii' t)r iwt) Wfoks al li-asl Itinr t>r livt- ..-'-^ 
limt> a yt".ir. lit)n>in<: is atlt'tpialt* imt iitil Inxnrioiis. 
(losl t>r livin>i in nalitnial rapihd i> iiii;lM*r llian flsfulntn* 
in lilt' t tMintry. (1) Dnlit ^: tlcvt ltip antliti-v iMial aitls as 
>nppt>rt malarial IVtMii tlt'>i^n ihrtmi:!) prt piiralitm anil 
Iriai slajifs. Llxpmsivt* malfrials or t)ntr> llial ndy tm 
i-xptMisivf <Mpiipmfnl art* nt)l prat-lital in l*apnii. Nt'w 
(tiiinia. (JitMply prt)fhit't tl <rr;iphi(s, ratlit>. antl aitl> i\rr 



llif l>n>ii* .irt'iis of at:livily. IVitirilv' ai livilif> an' 'htr 
t't)innniinly st:lit)ol t iirrit-nlum (primar\) antl jirovint ial 
hljih st hools (ItuviT st'fondary ). (2) (,)ualint alitm>: prti- 
ti'ssit)n;il tpialit it'alit)ri.>. fxptTitMit t* in tMlnt;alit)n. antl 
li'rliar\-lt'\ rl slntU in an art'a n'lalft! it) iln* tlfVflt)pnitMU 
ot iniflio-visnal aitls. hixpt'rit'nttt* in a tlt*vt!lt)pin^ t tiunlry 

impt)rlant, Al)ilil\ It) itltMilily n Is tjiiit kly antl lo >:t'l 

approvrtl plans inlt) >pft'<ly rxtMMilion. 

Coordinator {)f Matorial Drvelopmont and Hvaluation. 
Salary is SU.S. 2.5. 51)0. Ap|)t)inlmt!nl is It) a Iwatltpiarhrrs 
pt)>ilit)n in ihf nalit)nal capilal. l*orl Mt)rtrsl)y. llt)\VfVtT, 
Iravi'l It) varit)ns t't'ultTs ami st:ht)t)ls will hr fssfnlial. A 
lt)l t)l* llii> will l)r l)y air as Papna. Nf\v (Ininfa. i> ;i 
rn<r;^tMl momilaim)ns t;t>nnlry. }lonsin;j; is atltrtpialt* Inil 
nol lnxnrit)ns. LuA o\' livin>r in iln* nalit)nal capital is 
liijiliiT llian tdsfwhtTt' in ilur lonnlry. (I) Dnlics: 
rfsponsiblf Itir rtrvifwinir ami t:(jnlrollin<^ llit; tltrvfloj)- 
nitMil t>t all rt!nt'alit>nal lt*arninir iiitls iVom Papiia, .Nt*\v 
(Miint'a st'hot)ls, Imt parlit nlady tlur connmmil) (pri- 
niar\ ) st'lH>t)ls ami prt)vint:ial (It)WtT st:t't)miiir) ) lii^h 
schools. Prinlt'tl nialfrials antl. It) a Ifssrr fxltMil, ratlitj 
programs art* llnr nuijt)r areas' ol aclivil)'. YUv nialfrials 
rtM|nirtr(l liavf It) hf t^licap. sim|)ly wrillcn, ami slriif- 
Inrtrtl It) ininimi/.t« llir prt)>:raniniin^ lasks of li^at'littrs. 
Ki'sponsiMr ft)r fvalnalin^ fxislin*^ maltTials in ItTins of 
inltTiial t'ffitritMit y (t't>niparison ht'lwrt'n malcrials) antl 
fxlfrnal t*ffi(irm:y (allt'rnalivf fx pciuliliirt* iltMn> lo 
malfriiil pn)dmlion). Oiif prt)jtM'l for provincial liijili 
r«t'liot)l> t't>idtl he provisit))i of slndcnl materials lo 
snpporl inlfjrraleti irfneralisl approach lo Icachinj;. 
Ki'spt>n>ihlt' for cvalnalinji sut;t:trss of N'arit)ns cnrriciila. 
(2) ^)iialilicalitms: vtT\ hijili level tjualificalit)n> antl 
t't)nsitlirrahle ex))ericiit'c (st>mt> t)f which shoultl he in a 
tlevelt)pinj; ct)iinlry) in the tlevelopmenl antl evaliialit)n 
of educational mati^rials ami cnrricida. Ahic Iti learn the 
tlelails of fxislin>^ systems and materials tpiickly and lt> 
or;^anizc an td'feelive ct)ntril)nlit)n to further tlevelt)[»- 
menls ami reviews. 

Apply to L)enni> Donahoti, Siipcrintcmlent, tairricu- 
hmi Unit, Deparlmenl of Ktlucalion, Kt>netiol)a. Papna. 
New (Ininea. 



DI'MOGKimCS AS THE l)FJimM!i\ANr or DHMOCIiBUCS: 
A COMMhliSr OS HOWARD /Onarlerly, May /976/ 



Is tlenioj^raphic >t)eiali/.;ili()n inipt)rlanl? If >t), tloi?s it.- 
invt'slitralioii retpiinr naive (thet)rydex'^) research? Alan 
llowartl lia> ar^inrtl a "ilcsperale netti'' it) t)l)serve the 
imlivitlnal lt)rmin«i altitndes lt)warii tlensily, mi'rralit)n. 
ami tillier pt)piilalit)nal aiiaiysis. 1 \vclct)mc his t:mphasis 
on litis m*>rh«t:led tlinitMisit)n hiil sn>^^csl that onr 
approach lo it .^ltt)nifl l)e (I ) Ir/pothcsis ami lhet)ry, then 



(2) eoilifit:alion of cxislinij tlata towarti lht>se llict>ries, 
and t>nly then (^) sonic sort t)f cxpcrimenlalion for 
valitlatittn. Sp;it:t> limits nie to aspetrl t)ne. 

After 100 yttars td* anlliropoloi,^', we have no excuse 
tt) ht!*,nn any probhMji *'col<l/^ Our hcsl present para- 
di^nn- '*t!ultnral tnalcria!isnr''--ar^uc5 thai a eiiltnre's 
ct)nlrt)l of its environment nltiniatclv dci'ltles il> social 
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orgiinizalion. The lallcr rundaiiicnlally ^^ovcrns its u\vn\- 
og)', wliicli in turn hasically din^rLs il.s logic. I liavit 
cls>cwlHirc* iianurd theses llirtJC slagi;s as the Steward, 
Taiiic, and Giadwiii cffccl.s, rcspcrlively. 

The nalivcV viowpoinl, nflcn termed eiiiies, is tlicrc- 
forc ultiiiiately didiinited (though not necessarily stef>- 
l>y-slep) i»y the broader tt;elirn)-environinetiitaI fat: tors 
perceived l)y llie outside comparative siientist -by what 
is often termed eties. Howard has liighlightcd l\n: 
iiisiiier^s popidational view, so h:t us christen that 
component ul' demugraphic eniics as **deinogremics/' 
The theory suggests that it must ultimately obey the 
eeological-cconoinii! pressures i^n demography, which wt? 
may name ^Vlemogreties." 

Now, a major evolutionary trend is the inen^asing 
conversion of inorganics to orgaiiiirs (to hioinass). The 
ongoing Darwinian/Maithiisian rivair^(^s fon:e each indi- 
vidual and group toward optimal environuKMitai adapt- 
ability in a system called ''agoneinmetry."^ No society 
can long lower its reproductive rate seriiHisly below its 
ncigldiors or it will siphon them in.^ The, current zero 
populatii)u cra/.e is but tin; interplay of improved 
longevity thn)Ugh medicine plus the inability of tin: 
automati'il Western (*eouoniy to utili/.(* human potential. 

\hich of the past decadeV cultural ecology field work 
has reported botli the teithuo-envirouim^nt and cncul- 
turation, although rarely intertwining them. Ediu;ational 
anthropological codifiiTs siioubi correlate titem, l)egin- 
ning always with tiie teclmo-etivirotuneut. We may 
anticipate the findings: Ideas aliout fertility ami otiier 
demograpiiics are not self-generating but tetui to ol)ey 
cciinomic o[)portunity. Thus, in the stagnant U.S.A. of 
1970, unilergraduales on my campus (M*l(;l)rated Llartlt 
Day l») distributing Icallfts that stiarled, "'On F^Day, the 
UMKC .Student .Atrtion Lr'agm: would like to remind you 
lliat pHTgnant wj)men are uglyl'WIauy sparse preliistorie 
cultures, b) contrast, gh)rified fertility, as we (tan see in 
tin* lusty pn>portion> i)f the Vi'uus of Willendorl* statue. 

As with fertility, migVj*': > l)chavie)r will be found to 
oiicy dcnsilio and pe)wer politics: attitude*- are a mere 
lul»ricaut. Thus, just t>i.' centuries ago, a free 11,000- 
mile ship passage to Australia wos oflered. indeed 
forced, on people convjcted in London o f stealing a go[> 



of l)n:ad. The expense cannot be explain(;d by the thief's 
book-learning but by the British industrialists' desire to 
Anglieize a Pacific colony. 

Although the l)i;liavior How is from sun'ival needs to 
ideology, tlic latttT is no mere mirror iuuige. ^^cienli>ls of 
sub-cultures t;rr in extrapolating from rat colony disas- 
ters tile densities humans can witlistand. But human 
culture is a creative j)ptimi/.er. Tims, the multiMiationai 
firms' need for cheap labor, plus l3aud)oo Curtain 
refugees, make today's Hong Kong factories prosper. 
The island's compaetucss is 100 times that of New York 
City; it is made tolerable thn)Ugli the emergence of 
seclusion cuistoms such as sluuming a neighbor's portion 
of the eomuu)u kitchen. So Hong Kong iMijoys further 

4 

UHiUigration, not emigration. 

Nor need these deuu)graphic orientations arise tra- 
ditionally or spontamtou.sly. ** Ail- mass" is appearing 
irveu in Indonesia, where the Information Ministry has 
infiltrated the rural ludnik folk-skit with songs advo- 
cating forceful migration into West Irian. ^ 

And so Howard is to be eongratidated for annexing 
this worthy subject to educational authropob)g\ . Ftdk 
demographies are not arbitrary but tiv.-hno-cnviron- 
mentally obedient. As Malinnwski (1926. t9 18) <Towed, 
myth "is not an idb^ tale, but a hard-worked active 
force." At this stage of our subdiscipline\s evoluti<ui. w<' 
should harness *Mcmogremics," [lot through naive eth- 
nography but through cMiltural-materialistic codificatitui. 

Henry G- Burger 
Univensity of MisHouri 

.Notes 

1. General Systf^ms, volume 120. page 107. 1975. 

2. General Systems^ volume Il2, page 209, 1907. 

3. Si-.e "The Tragedy of the Comnums." 102 Science 
121:5, I90B. 

•I. Urban Antliropttltigy^ volume I, page IH, 1972. 
5. Proceedings^ American Ethm)logical Societv. page 
09, I960. 

Keferenees 

Malinowski, 1926 |no title givenj. 
Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion, 19T8. 



PUBLICATIONS 



|l:d. N<Uc: Tliis section n\' the Quarterly has been rcvisetl in order tt) assist libraries and 
CAIi iiicmbers It) develop a continuously upilalctl bibliograpliy in antliropoloi^y and 
education by means of annotated references wliicli have not been jjaluded in Biirncll 
v;l al. Anthropnln^y anil I'diicatitni: Annotated Hihliot^raphic Guide, nor in previous 
issaes j)f the CAIv Quarterly. An additional section will list materials useful in teaching 
anlhropology.) 
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Anthropological Study of Education 



Beeby, C. E. Tlie Quality of Education in Developing 

Countries. Cambridge: Harvard Univ., 1966. 
Examines the implications for quality development in 
educational planning, a problem largely ignored, the 
author maintains, in the concern with expansion of 
educational programs in developing nations. Includes 
analysis of the concept of quality in educational theory, 
the roles of educator and economist in educational 
planning, and factors related to education's conservatism 
in the face of social change. A model of developmental 
stages through which educational systems must pass is 
offered in an attempt to understand the nature of these 
educational problems. 

Hmnlirrk, C^olr "Kchh'iUinn for .Niilitnuil I )(!V»'li)[)- 
inrnl. * (Jonipnrativn Education Iievi(^Wy \\A. 5. Nn. 
I%2. 

Sunn- t>l lln' ha.sic rausrs i»l rt'>i>limr»' In flum«z»* ;nul ifir 
roiihs i)f ri\>isUinr('. on odii'-alioiuil iM>lilulioii.^ ;irt* 
i-xaiiiiiircL Thr()U«;li iIm' iin[»a( l of trrlin()lo»;irul v lKm»:r, 
t'lKiti>riii^ ^laln^ nlnlionsliips. and [)i)lilit'al ('lian<:(* on 
>rli(K>l> in A>ia. ihf anllu»r (lisrus>i*> M)nn* nl ihr luisir 
piohlrms lat in*; rdnralurs in di'Vi'l(>[Mnir nalions and 
iiiakrs Minn* Mi«^r>li(»ns tor iiM|)i«Mn< nliM^ r.hani;t\ A!^(> 
iiu'tndrd i> a dixriisMon ot ik imIs in t diicalioual plannin*: 
in llif affile tti in>tni4'lii)iial nu-lhods. IfaclitT [in'para- 
linn and placcintMil. 



Catala, Pierre. "Education and Rural Development." In 
Prospects in Education No. 2, Paris: UNESCO, 1969. 
Modernization and expansion of educational systems are 
discussed in terms of potential problems rising from 
long-term objectives and changes in educational 
methods. Tlie expansion of Western industrialization is 
suggested as pron'ioting a cultural orientation which may 
conflict with economic realities. The importance of 
careful educational planning is emphasized to reduce 
uneven development. 



KlinrlMTji, Ullu and Maria /avallnni. ■Satiniialism and 
TriiiaUsm Amon^ African Students. Monlnn, Paris: 
Pul>li('ali(>n> (il iUv Inlrrnalinnal ."^orial .Srirncf 
C.>unril. No. 12, 

in aUiludrs towards allriri;nu'r from Irilial In 
national j;roii[)s i'onns lln: liasi> for rxaniinin^ llir 
procfsr of nalinnat inU;»jriilinn in Afriran slal«->. Kni- 
ployinj,^ a sain[>lr of nnivrrsily sluiU'iUs from llirou«;lu)iil 
Africa, alliliidrs and hrhavior lo\vard.< nalional or loral 
idrnlily wtTt* snr\ry«Ml. Findinjis indicalrd a jrrnrral lull 
unfVf.M Irrnd towards nalional inle'irralion. Thf arlifici- 
alily of nalional lMiundarir> and thf rflalivr nrwnr>> of 
indrprndiMU slalus w<?rr' as '-on lril»ulin^ 'm lliis 

pallrrn. 



Teaching Anthropology 



Cover, Lois B. Anthropology For Our Times. New 

York: Oxford Book Co., 1971. 
Written as a text for secondary and community college 
students, this book provides a broad inventory of 
general anthropological data and concepts. Some effort 
is exerted to relate the general anthropology to events 
in modem liines. At the end of each chapter is a 
glossary of terms, study questions, and a list of recom- 
mended reading. 



RostMiftild, Grrald !.. "Anlliropolo»:y as Sorial ."^hulirs in 
iIh! l£l<Mni*nlafy .'Si:hool.'' OU:H The Record 767, May 
1%«. 

This l>ri«if paf)rr focnsrs on lln* rrlrvamr of anlliropol- 
oiry lo rlfMit'nlary rdiicalion. Wolli ihr. ronlrnl on social 
.■iliidii*,'*, and llw* fad llial childp'n ma)' he vicwr.d as nrw 
rulltiral parliripanls innrli likr anlliro[)olo<:isls an* 
urt^iitMl as reasons for incorporalin*: anlliro[)olot;y in lh»* 
rlrin<*nlary >o(:ial sliidirs ciirrirnluni. 



Th(»nia>, (irorjirllf. "l'ro»^ranHnr<l Inslrurlion ftir Tt-aoli- 
inj; AnllirofioloiH^ in lln' Kiflh {jriuU\' 'M)'A .lonrnal 
of Ex perime.nial Education ii8, ^nninuT I9()H. 
This paf)or conifiarcs ailurvrnnMil Irvids of liflli ^a«h' 
^ludrnU lan}j;hl anlliro|)ol(»«^y nsinj^ pro«,Tannn»Ml in>trnr- 
lidnal nialcriaU \Nilli ihoM laut^hl anlhropt)h»j^y hy 
ronvcnlional classroom hH-hniipn:s. No >ii;nifiranl dil- 
iVrcnccs in achicvcint-nl lcv< Is arc found hclwccn jrroufis 
in h'rms of race. >c\, or rcadin*: abilily. The anlhor 
sM""csls lhal h ss aide renders may he no hss han-!ie:i[>- 
pcd in f>ro«^rannn'.d inslriiclion lhan in convenlinnal 
inslruclion. 

Wilson, Paul. "World Cnllures: A Mailer of Mdhod." 

43:8 The Clearing House 501, April 1969. 
This pafM'.r foctJses on ihc problem of ovcr-specializalion 
in f)rcs»*r>lin^ malcrial on eullurcs aroinnl ihe world. 
Four procedures: lln* *'Semesler A[»f)roach/* ihe *'(^om- 
paralive .Approach,'' ihe '"Area .\pproaidi," and ihe 
"*World Proldijms /\f)proach,'' ar<- presented as ways lo 
slriiclnrc ihe [iresiMilalion of sneh nialerials. 
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THE COUNCIL ON ANTHROPOLOGY AND EDUCATION 



The Council on Anthropology and Education (CAE) is a professional association of anthropologists and educational 
researchers concerned with the application of anthropology to research and development in education. Organized in 1968 
within the American Anthropological Association, but separately incorporated, the Council regularly meets at the annual 
meetings of the As-^ociation. 



President: John Herzog, College of Education, North- 
eastern University, Boston MA 02115. 

1st Vice President (Immediate Past President): Robert 
Tex tor. International Development Education 
Center, Stanford University-, Stanford CA 94305. 

2nd Vice President (President Elect): Frederick C 
Erickson, praduate School of Education, Long- 
fellow Hall, 13 Appian Way, Harvard University, 
Cambridge MA 02138. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Glenn Hendricks, 327 Walter 
Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis MN 
55455. 

Board of Directors: Emily Vqrgas-Adanis (1976), Ford 
Found ation, Apartado Aereo 52986, Bogota, 
Colombia SA; Peggy Sanday (1977), Department of 
Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 19174; Courtney Cazden (1978), Graduate 
School of Education, Larsen Hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge MA 02138. 

Officers of the Standing Committees 

Committee 1: Anthropological Studies of School and Culture- 
Chairperson: Kenneth Baer, Division of Educational 
Studies, Emory University, Atlanta GA 30322. 

Committee 2: Cognitive and Linguistic Studies- 

Co-Chairperson: Peter Woolfson, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Vermont, Burlington VT 05401. 

Co-Chairperson: John Ogbu, Anthropology Department, 
University of California, Berkeley CA 94720. 

Committee 3: Anthropological Resources & Teaching- 

CO'Chair person: Walter Watson, Department of Sociology, 
Brock University, St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada L25 3A1. 



Co-Chairperson: Marion J. Rice, 107 Dudley Hall, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens GA 30602. 

Committee 5: Trans-national Issues in Education & Change- 

Chairperson: Thomas J. La Belle, Department of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles CA 90024. 

Committee 7: Blacks in Education 

Chairperson: Sheila S. Walker, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, 4607 Tolman Hall, University ot California, Berkeley CA 
94720. 

Committee 8: Spanish-Speaking Concerns in Educavion- 

Co-Chairperson: Henry Tones-Trueba, School of Education, 

University of Illinois, Urbana IL 61801. 

Co-Chairperson: Lucila Carasco-Schoch, Department of 

Sociology, University of California, San Diego CA. 

Committee 9: Women in Schools and Society- 

Co-Chairperson: Ann Sigrid Nihicn, Department of Educa- 
tional Foundations, College of Education, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque NM 87131. 

Co-Chairperson: Judith Goetz, Department of Social 
Science Education, Audlcy Hall, University of Georgia, Athens 
GA 30602 

Commitf.ee 10: Population Issues in Anthropology 
and Education- 

Chairperson: Alan Howard, Anthropology Department, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu HI 96822 

Ad Hoc Committee on Employment of Anthropologists 
in Non-Academic Settings- 

Chairperson: Willis Sibley, Department of Anthropology, 
Cleveland State University, Cleveland OH 441 15. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Evaluation 

Chairperson: Woody Qark, Sociology of Education, Educa- 
tion Department, University of California, Berkeley CA 94720. 



COUNCIL ON ANTHROPOLOGY AND EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP-SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

Name Indicate Committees of Special Interest: 

Address 



Zip Code 

Individual Membership $7.50 ( AAA Member) Library Subscription $10.00 

includes $4.00 for a subscription to the Quarterly 
Mail with check to Council on Anthropology and Education, c/o American Anthiopological Association, 1703 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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